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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  COLONIAL  SELF- 
GOVEKNMENT. 

Time  was  when  the  Colonies  complained  of  the  motherland’s 
indill'erence  and  neglect.  And  with  reason.  Well  on  into 
the  Victorian  era  the  impression  prevailed  among  statesmen  of 
all  parties  that  the  connection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies  was  a  transitory  political  relation,  and  that  the 
best  service  which  we  could  do  for  the  daughter  lands  was 
to  train  and  equip  them  for  the  independence  wTich  sooner  or 
later  they  were  certain  to  claim. ^  The  dominant  maxim,  in 
politics  as  in  economics,  of  the  school  then  fashionable  was 
derived  from  the  French  physiocrats  of  the  eighteenth  century 
-kmez-jairc,  laisscz-aller.  And  of  the  things  wdiich  were  to 
be  “let  go,”  the  Colonies  were  among  the  most  obtrusive. 

“Keep  you  to  yourselves; 

So  loyal  is  too  costly!  friends — your  love 
Is  but  a  burthen  :  Loose  the  bond  and  go.” 

To  demonstrate  how^  completely  the  prevailing  sentiment  has 
changed  w’ould  be  to  labour  unpardonably  a  commonplace. 
Hardly  a  year  passes  but  some  Imperial  Conference  comes  to¬ 
gether  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  ;  now  the  statesmen ;  now 
the  leaders  of  commerce ;  latest  of  all ,  the  delegates  of  the 
universities.  It  is  to  a  worthy  monument  erected  by  the  oldest 
of  those  universities  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention  in  these 
pages.  There  have  lately  been  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  Oxford  eight  portly  volumes  which,  regarded  as  a  unit,  repre¬ 
sent  and  illustrate  in  remarkable  fashion  the  evolution  of  Colonial 
self-government.  Dr.  Keith’s  Responsible  Government  in  the 
Dominions^  is  one  of  the  rare  works  to  which  the  term  monu- 

(1)  Cf.,  fi.7.,Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis’s  Government  of  Depentlencies  (1841) 
or  Arthur  Mills’s  Colonial  Constitutions  (1856),  typical  works  of  that  era. 

(2)  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions,  by  A.  B.  Keith.  3  Vols. 
(1,720  pages.)  Oxford.  1912. 
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mental  may  without  exaggeration  be  applied  :  it  is,  in  truth  a 
monument  of  industry  and  erudition ;  at  once  meticulous  and 
comprehensive ;  irreproachable  in  accuracy  of  detail ;  balanced  in 
judgment,  and  sound  in  perspective.  Dr.  Keith  gives  us,  in  the 
first  place,  a  sketch  of  the  legal  evolution  of  “responsible  ”  govern¬ 
ment ;  and,  next,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  polity:  the  executive;  the  legislature,  and  the  judiciary; 
together  with  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
“Imperial  control  over  Dominion  administration  and  legislation,” 
and  an  interesting  essay  on  Imperial  unity  and  Imperial  co¬ 
operation.  Even  to  enumerate  the  topics,  w’hich  in  the  course 
of  this  exhaustive  survey  are  not  merely  touched  but  ininutelv 
discussed  by  Dr.  Keith,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas’s  contribution  is  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.^  He  presents  us,  again  in  three  imposing  volumes,  with 
an  edition  de  luxe,  of  a  work  which  everybody  quotes  and  some 
people  read.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  sense,  Lord 
Durham’s  Report  oh  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  classic.  To  the  circumstances  of  its  genesis  1 
shall  refer  presently.  Enough  to  say  now’  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
has  given  us  for  the  first  time  a  critical  edition  of  an  essay  which, 
both  politically  and  historically,  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
student  of  Colonial  history.  In  the  first  volume  we  have  a  brief 
sketch  of  Lord  Durham’s  chequered  political  career ;  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Canadas  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
{lolitical  difficulties  therein ;  and  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Report 
itself,  its  scope,  character,  and  substance.  To  these  and  other 
essays  Sir  Charles  Lucas  adds  an  appendix,  the  inclusion  of 
which  some  purists  may  resent  and  which  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  appropriateness  have  been  relegated  to  a  separate  pamphlet. 
In  this  appendix  Sir  Charles  Lucas  discusses  the  bearing  of  the 
doctrines  embodied  in  Lord  Durham’s  Report  upon  the  Home 
Rule  question  of  to-day.  The  discussion  is  conducted,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  with  entire  sobriety  and  detachment,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  intrusion  of  so  topical  a  theme  is  likely  to  distract 
attention — especially  the  attention  of  reviewers — from  the  sub¬ 
stantive  portions  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas’s  and  Lord  Durham’s  work. 
It  is  true,  as  the  editor  points  out,  that  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  case  of  Lower  Canada  in  1837  and  that 
of  Ireland  to-day,  but  there  w’ere  also  many  points  of  difference; 
nor  was  the  remedy  prescribed  by  Lord  Durham  that  which  the 

(1)  Lord  Durham’s  Tfeport  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas.  3  Vols.  Oxford.  1912. 
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“Nationalist”  demands  for  Ireland.  The  editor’s  conclusion, 
however,  had  better  be  stated  in  his  own  cautious  words  :  — 

“Lord  Durham  then  recommended  self-government  for  Lower  Canada, 
but  not  Homo  Rule;  and  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  Report 
v\ith  regard  to  Ireland,  it  would  seem  that  he  not  only  would  not  have 
recommended  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but  would  have  contended  that  it 
has  self-government  already,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  have  given 
it  any  shred  of  separate  treatment,  such  as  a  fixed  number  of  members  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  second  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Keport  care¬ 
fully  annotated.  The  third,  which  many  students  will  regard  as 
the  most  valuable,  contains  :  (1)  selections  from  the  appendices 
to  Lord  Durham’s  Report ;  (2)  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Glenelg 
and  Lord  John  Russell  on  Lord  Durham’s  mission  and 
responsible  government ;  and  (3)  Charles  Buller’s  sketch  of  Lord 
Durham’s  mission,  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS. 
in  possession  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  Dominion  Archivist  at 
Ottaw'a.  Buller’s  sketch  is  a  document  of  the  highest  interest, 
both  from  the  human  and  political  point  of  view.  The  w’ork  of 
one  who  stood,  throughout  the  mission,  in  the  most  intimate 
relation,  personal  and  political,  to  Lord  Durham,  it  contains  a 
spirited  and  a  conclusive  vindication  of  a  venerated  chief.  Lord 
Durham’s  character  was  in  many  respects  perverse  and  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  Buller’s  vindication  will  be  read  with  close 
attention  by  all  w’ho  are  concerned  for  the  honour  of  an  English 
statesman  who  performed,  despite  all  faults  of  temper,  a  high 
service  to  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Brand  transports  us  from  Canada  to  South  Africa.^  His 
pages  contain  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  leading  features  of  the 
South  African  Constitution,  by  one  who  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  the  minds  of  those  who  made  it.  It  is  a 
book  which  no  student  of  political  science,  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  developments,  can  afford  to  neglect. 

-\Iost  indispensable  of  all  to  the  student  is  the  volume  edited 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Egerton,  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.^  This  volume  contains  the  text,  care¬ 
fully  annotated,  of  seven  documenv^;  all  of  them  are  of  con¬ 
spicuous  interest,  and  three  are  of  first-rate  importance. 
Besides  the  British  North  America  Act  (1867) ;  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Act  (1900),  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Act 
(1909),  Mr.  Egerton  gives  us  the  text  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  concluded  between  four  New  England  “Planta- 

(1)  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  bv  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand.  1  Vol.  Oxford. 
1909. 

(2)  Federations  and  Unions  within  the  British  Empire,  by  H.  E.  Egerton. 
1  Vol.  Oxford.  1911. 
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tions  ”  in  1643 ;  William  Penn’s  Plan  jor  Union  of  the 
Colonies  in  America  put  forward  in  1696,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  Proposed  Union  of  the  several  North  Americas,  a 
{noposal  which  was  made  on  the  eve  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
and,  consequently,  before  the  acquisition  of  Canada.  The  interest 
attaching  to  these  latter  documents  is  relatively  antiquarian,  but 
it  was  a  happy  thought  to  include  them  in  a  volume  the  bulk  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Constitutional  Instruments  of  the  great 
self-governing  Dominions. 

What  is  the  story  which  these  volumes  disclose,  or  rather, 
which  they  permit  the  student  to  reconstruct  for  himself?  It 
is  the  story — absolutely  unique  in  the  annals  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory — of  the  evolution  of  Colonial  self-government  under  the 
jEgis  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  At  a  time  when  the  problem 
of  “self-government”  is  the  subject  of  acute  political  con¬ 
troversy  ;  when  appeals,  inspired  rather  by  passion  than  by 
reason  or  information,  are  made  to  the  principles  involved 
in  that  conception ;  when  scientific  terms  are  employed 
with  an  inexactitude  permissible  only  to  politicians,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  the  original 
documents,  to  reconstruct,  in  broadest  outline,  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  “  self-government  ”  in  the 
great  Dominions  under  the  British  Crown. 

It  may  conduce  to  lucidity  to  remark  at  the  outset  that,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  those  portions  of  the  Colonial  Empire  which  have 
now  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  political  development  have 
passed  through  the  following  stages^  :  — 

(1)  ^Military  Government ; 

(2)  Crown  Colony  Administration ; 

(3)  Representative  Government ; 

(4)  Responsible  Government ; 

(5)  Federation  or  Union. 

Of  this  evolutionary  process,  British  North  America  affords  not 
only  the  earliest  but  the  most  typical  example,  and  it  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  as  the  basic  model. 

When  Canada  passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  in  1760,  it  was  a  colony  of  Frenchmen;  society  was 
feudal  in  structure  ;  the  |>eople  were  habituated  to  the  French  law 
of  the  ancien  regime,  and  adhered  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
Subject,  in  fact,  to  the  military  governor  sent  out  from  France, 
the  immediate  rulers  of  the  people  were  the  seigneurs  and  the 
Priests.^ 

(1)  There  have,  of  eonrae,  been  varieties  of  detail. 

(2)  Cf.  Parkmaii  ;  Tlir  Old  llfijimc  in  Cnnadn. 
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The  first  English  rulers  of  Canada  were,  of  course,  soldiers, 
and  their  rule  was  admirable.  The  period  from  1760  to  1764  is 
known  as  that  of  the  regne  militaire,  but  of  martial  law  in  the 
technical  sense  there  is  no  trace.  On  the  contrary,  the  citizens  of 
Montreal  placed  on  record  their  gratitude  to  General  Amherst, 
their  conqueror  and  their  first  British  Governor,  who  has  “behaved 
to  us  as  a  father  rather  than  a  conqueror.”  The  Peace  of  Paris, 
by  which  Canada  was  formally  transferred  to  Great  Britain, 
was  signed  in  1763,  and  in  1764  a  Boyal  Proclamation  was 
issued.  “So  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Colonies 
will  admit  thereof,”  the  Governors  were  to  “summon  and  call 
general  assemblies  within  the  said  governments  respectively,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  is  used  in  those  colonies  and  provinces 
in  America  which  are  under  our  immediate  government.” 

Fortunately,  this  Proclamation  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
Canada  continued  to  be  governed  much  in  the  old  manner, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  were  nearly  all  French  in  blood,  speech,  and  tradition, 
and  Catholic  in  creed.  After  the  Peace,  however,  a  small  knot  of 
Xew  England  Puritans  crossed  the  border  and  made  mischief. 
They  numbered,  in  1766,  less  than  five  hundred  all  told,  but 
they  attempted,  happily  without  success,  to  induce  the  English 
governors,  under  the  pretext  of  establishing  “free”  institutions, 
to  put  the  French  colonists,  politically  and  ecclesiastically,  under 
their  heels. 

Within  two  years  of  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  it.  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  the  quarrel  with 
her  own  Colonies  in  North  America.  To  that  quarrel  English 
statesmen  had  no  desire  to  add  another  with  French  Canada,  and, 
in  1774,  the  Quebec  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  singularly  sagacious  piece  of  legislation  must  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  the  much  abused  Government  of  T^ord  North.  It 
had  a  twofold  significance  :  it  secured  the  loyalty  of  French 
Canada  at  a  moment  of  supreme  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  registered  an  important  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  colonial  self-government. 

The  Quebec  Act  began  by  revoking  the  Proclamation  of  1764  as 
“inapplicable  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said  pro¬ 
vince,  the  inhabitants  whereof  amounted  at  the  conquest  to  about 
65,000  persons  professing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Pome.” 
To  that  Church  it  proceeded  to  secure  a  recognised  legal  position. 
Subject  to  the  taking  of  a  simple  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Boman 
Catholics  were  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
their  clergy  were  to  “hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their  accustomed 
rights  and  dues  wdth  respect  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  profess 
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the  said  religion.”  In  civil  cases  French  law  was  to  be  maintained  • 
but  in  criminal  cases  English  procedure  was  to  be  followed  by 
reason  of  its  ‘‘certainty  and  lenity.”  Finally  (and  it  is  this  which 
gives  the  Act  its  constitutional  significance) ,  a  Legislative  Council 
consisting  of  not  less  than  seventeen  nor  more  than  twenty-three 
members  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  with  power  to  make 
ordinances,  but  not  to  impose  taxation.  The  Act  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  New  England  Puritans  and  corresponding  satis¬ 
faction  in  Canada.  The  result  was  that  the  French  Canadians, 
throughout  the  American  revolt,  not  only  remained  loyal  to  the 
British  connection,  but  co-operated  heartily  with  the  Imperial 
troops  in  repelling  American  attacks  on  Canada. 

The  recognition  of  American  independence  in  1783  opened  a 
new  epoch  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Canada.  After  the 
Peace  of  Versailles,  large  numbers  of  American  loyalists  to 
whom  the  independent  States  no  longer  afforded  a  home 
found  their  way  over  the  borders  into  Canada.  Reinforced 
by  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  they  brought  a 
new  element  into  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  colony. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  new  strain 
w'as  in  the  highest  degree  stimulating  and  salutary ;  but  the 
immediate  consequences  were  not  devoid  of  embarrassment. 
Under  one  Governor  and  one  Council,  under  one  code  of  laws  and 
one  constitutional  system ,  there  w'ere  now'  combined  two  peoples : 
the  one  French  in  race  and  tradition,  and  Roman  Catholic  in 
creed ;  the  other  British  in  blood  and  Protestant  in  religion. 
Before  long  acute  friction  arose  between  them.  Pitt  realised  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  in  1791  he  introduced  and  passed 
into  law  the  Constitutional  Act. 

The  enactment  of  this  statute  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third 
stage  in  the  constitutional  evolution  of  Canada.  The  rtqnc 
militnire,  virtually  though  not  technically  prolonged  until  1774, 
had  given  place  to  the  administration  of  a  Governor  and  nominated 
Council  as  prescribed  by  the  Quebec  Act.  The  nominated  council 
was  now  to  be  superseded,  or  rather  to  be  supplemented,  by  an 
elective  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  Canada  was  divided  into 
two  Colonies  :  the  one,  Quebec,  was  to  consist,  speaking  broadly, 
of  French  Roman  Catholics;  the  other,  Ottawa,  of  English  Pro¬ 
testants.  In  each  Colony  there  w'as  to  be  a  Governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  and  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Tjegis- 
lature  was  to  consist  of  a  Council  of  nominees  and  an  elected 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  Colony  land  was  set  apart 
for  the  endow’ment  of  the  dominant  Church.  For  a  time  all  went 
w'ell ;  Pitt’s  hopes  were  realised,  and  in  the  w'ar  of  1812  the 
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Canadians  of  both  races  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  Great 
Britain  not  less  effectively  than  they  had  in  the  war  of  American 
independence. 

In  the  eyes  of  men  bred  in  English  traditions,  the  Constitution 
of  1791  had,  however,  one  cardinal  defect  ;  the  Legislature  had  no 
real  control  over  the  Executive.  True,  the  makers  of  the  federal 
constitution  of  the  United  States  had  set  no  store  by  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  won  by  their  Puritan  ancestors  over  the  Stuart 
Kings.  They  had  preferred  the  theories  of  Klontesquieu  to  the 
practice  of  Walpole.  But  the  Canadians,  French  and  English 
alike,  regarded  the  matter  differently ;  they  resented  the  lack  of 
a  responsible  Ministry,  and  it  was  this  defect,  combined  with 
fiscal  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  which  led  to  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

In  Lower  Canada,  in  particular,  there  w'as  in  the  late  ’thirties 
prolonged  conflict  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive.’ 
“Having  no  influence  in  the  choice  of  any  public  functionary, 
no  power  to  procure  the  removal  of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  it 
merely  on  political  grounds,  and  seeing  almost  every  office  in  the 
Colony  filled  by  persons  in  whom  it  had  no  confidence,”  the 
Assembly  “had  recourse  to  that  ultima  ratio  of  representative 
power  to  which  the  more  prudent  forbearance  of  the  Crown  has 
never  driven  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  disable  the  whole  machinery  of  government  by  a  general 
refusal  of  the  supplies.”  ®  In  Upper  Canada  the  same  root 
difficulty  existed,  but,  not  being  complicated  by  racial  differences, 
it  presented  itself  in  a  less  acute  form.  Led  by  a  young  French¬ 
man,  Louis  J.  Papineau,  the  French  party  in  Lower  Canada 
raised  the  standard  of  independence  (1837).  A  party  in  Upper 
Canada,  led  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  followed  suit.  In  both 
Colonies  the  rebellion  was  ultimately  suppressed  without  difficulty, 
but  not  before  it  had  compelled  the  attention  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  menacing  condition  of  affairs  in  British  North 
America.  Hitherto  English  Ministers  had  been  disposed  to 
minimise  its  significance.  Early  in  1838,  however,  they  decided 
to  suspend  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  to  send  out  Ijord 
Durham  as  High  Commissioner. 

From  a  personal  point  of  view,  Durham’s  mission  to  Canada 
was  a  fiasco ;  but  the  Eeport  in  which  he  embodied  his  view's  of 

(1)  It  should  be  observed  that  Lord  Durham  does  not  lay  exclusive  emphasis 
on  the  Constitutional  difficulty.  Cf.,  e.g.,  p.  16  (ed.  Lucas)  :  “I  expected  to 
find  a  contest  between  a  government  and  a  people  :  T  found  two  nations  warring 
in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State  :  I  found  a  struggle  not  of  principles,  but  cf 
races.” 

(2)  Lord  Durham  :  Report  on  Canada,  p.  81  (ed.  Lucas).  Cf.  also  pp.  73, 
75,  and  77. 
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the  problem  and  prescribed  remedies  for  its  solution  is  the  most 
valuable  State  paper  ever  penned  in  reference  to  the  evolution 
of  Colonial  self-government.  Lord  ])urham  recommended  the 
union  of  the  two  provinces ;  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Legislative  Council ;  a  civil  list  for  the  support  of  the  officials  • 
a  reform  of  municipal  government;  and,  above  all,  he  insisted 
that  the  Colonial  Executive  must  be  made  responsible  to  the 
Colonial  Legislature.  “We  are  not  now  to  consider  the 
policy  of  establishing  representative  government  in  the  North 
America  Colonies.  That  has  been  irrevocably  done.  .  .  .  The 
Crown  must  consent  to  carry  on  the  Government  by  means 
of  those  in  whom  the  representative  body  has  confidence.” ' 
And  again  :  “The  responsibility  to  the  United  Legislature  of  all 
officers  of  the  Government,  except  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary, 
should  be  secured  by  every  means  known  to  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Governor  .  .  .  should  be  instructed  that  he  must  carry 
on  his  Government  by  heads  of  departments  in  whom  the  United 
Tjegislature  shall  repose  confidence ;  and  that  he  must  look  for  no 
support  from  home  in  any  contest  with  the  Tjegislature  except 
on  points  involving  strictly  Imperial  interests.”  ^  Durham’s 
Deport  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  Colonial 
self-government.  The  Home  Government  accepted,  frankly  and 
unreservedly,  the  principles  it  enunciated,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  their  policy.  But,  unfortunately  for  himself,  Durham  was 
less  circumspect  in  action  than  sagacious  on  paper.  He  had 
hardly  set  foot  in  Canada  (May,  1838)  before  he  outraged  local 
feeling  by  the  appointment  of  new  and  untried  men  to  his 
I'lxecutive  Council.  The  proceeding  was  not  in  excess  of 

the  dictatorial  powers  with  which  Lord  Durham  was  endowed; 
but  that  three  out  of  four  Councillors  should  he  his  own 
private  secretaries  w^as  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  them.®  But 
worse  was  to  come.  On  June  28th  the  Dictator  issued  an 
Ordinance,  proclaiming  an  amnesty  for  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  late  rebellion,  with  twenty -three  exceptions.  Of  these, 
eight,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  of  high  treason,  were  exiled  to 
Bermuda,  and  fifteen  others,  including  Papineau,  who  had  fled 
from  Canada,  were  forbidden  to  return  to  it  on  pain  of  death. 
A  loud  outcry  against  these  high-handed  proceedings  arose  both 
in  the  Colony  and  at  home.  The  deportation  of  criminals  to 
Bermuda  was  illegal,  and  the  Imperial  Government,  therefore. 

(1)  Report,  p.  278. 

(2)  Report,  p.  327. 

(3)  That  there  was  somethin"  to  be  said  for  a  fresh  start,  for  a  eonncil  “free 
from  the  influence  of  all  local  cabals,”  is  undeniable;  and  Charles  Duller  has 
said  it  well  (p.  278).  See  Buller’s  Sketrh,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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decided  to  disallow  the  Ordinance,  though  they  accepted  a  Bill 
to  indemnify  the  author  of  it.  Durham  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  dis¬ 
allowance  of  the  Ordinance,  and  in  the  Proclamation  announcing 
its  disallowance  he  justified  his  own  conduct  and  censured  that 
of  the  Ministry  at  home.  Having  thus  added  to  his  original 
indiscretion  he  determined  to  resign.  On  November  1st,  1838, 
he  left  Canada,  and  on  landing  at  Plymouth  he  boasted  that  he 
had  “effaced  the  remains  of  a  disastrous  rebellion.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  some  recrudescence  of  insurrection  in  both 
provinces  immediately  after  his  departure,  but  Sir  John  Colborne 
suppressed  it  with  the  loss  of  forty-five  British  soldiers  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  Ourham  Beport  was  published  in  18-39,  and  the  Government 
acted  forthwith  upon  its  recommendations.  To  Poulett  Thomson 
(Lord  Sydenham)  ,  who  succeeded  Ijord  Durham  as  Governor- 
General,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  thus  :  “Your  Excellency  .  .  . 
must  be  aware  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  earning  the  approbation 
of  the  Queen  than  by  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the  Executive 
with  the  legislative  authorities.”  In  1840  the  I’nion  Act  was  passed. 
It  provided  for  the  union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec ;  for  a  bicameral 
legislature ;  a  legislative  council  of  not  few^er  than  twenty  persons 
nominated  by  the  Crowm  for  life,  and  an  elected  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  :  and  for  a  Civil  List.  Of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  there  was,  curiously  enough,  no  mention.  The  English 
practice  was  implicitly  presupposed,  but  not  until  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Lord  Durham’s  son-in-law.  Lord  Elgin,  was  the  principle 
explicitly  affirmed.  In  1847  formal  instructions  w^ere  sent  to 
the  Governor  “to  act  generally  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  to  receive  as  members  of  that  body  those  persons 
who  might  be  pointed  out  to  him  as  entitled  to  be  so  by  their 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.”  Thus  was  the 
central  doctrine  of  Lord  Durham’s  Report  definitely  and  finally 
accepted  as  the  ruling  principle  of  Canadian  Government.  The 
same  principle  has  since  been  extended  to  all  the  more  important 
Colonies  in  the  British  Empire.  Lord  Durham’s  brilliant  but 
erratic  career  was  closed  by  death  in  1840.  Lord  Melbourne 
declared  that  he  “was  raised,  one  hardly  knows  how%  into  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fictitious  importance  by  his  own  extreme  opinions,  by 
the  panegyrics  of  those  wffio  thought  he  would  serve  them  as  an 
instrument,  and  by  the  management  of  the  Press.”  That  an 
early  Victorian  should  thus  lightly  dismiss  the  author  of  the 
Report  of  1839^  need  not  surprise  us.  It  would  certainly  have 

(1)  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  difficult  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Durham  Report.  “Wakefield  thought  it,  Buller  wrote  it, 
Durham  signed  it  ” — represents  one  estimate.  Cf.  Reid’s  Lord  Durham. 
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amazed  IjoitI  Melbourne,  or  any  statesman  of  his  generation  to 
learn  that  the  sending  to  Canada  of  Durham — a  man  of  whom  it 
was  convenient  to  be  rid  in  England — should  be  accounted  bv 
posterity  as  the  most  significant  event  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
administration. 

Nevertheless,  the  immediate  fruit  of  Lord  Durham’s  mission 
— the  Union  Act  of  1840 — did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  completelv 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  By  1864  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  were  once  more  in  the  throes  of  a 
constitutional  crisis.  Tjong  before  that  time,  however,  it  had 
become  certain  that  neither  the  union  of  the  tw'o  Canadas  nor 
the  attainment  of  “resjxmsible  ”  Government  was  destined  to 
register  the  final  stage  in  the  constitutional  evolution  of  British 
North  America.  “  Self-government  ”  had  been  attained.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  Canada  were 
as  “free”  as  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  the  concession  was  in  itself  wise  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
deny.  “I  cannot  conceive,”  said  Disraeli,  “how  our  distant 
Colonies  can  have  their  affairs  administered  except  by  self- 
government.”  ^  But  ought  the  concession  to  have  stood  alone? 
Was  it  not  the  part  of  prudent  statesmanship  to  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  readjusting  the  constitutional  relations  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole?  Disraeli  answ^ered  this  question  with  an 
emphatic  affirmative,  in  a  passage  which  deserves  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  ;  — 

“  Self-"ovprnmont,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  was  conceded,  on^ht  to  have 
been  conceded  as  part  of  a  {^reat  policy  of  imperial  consolidation.  It  ou"ht 
to  have  been  accompanied  with  an  imperial  tariff,  by  securities  for  the 
people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which 
should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which 
the  Colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  w-hich,  if  necessary,  this  country 
should  call  for  aid  from  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought,  further,  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  representative  council  in  the  metropolis,  which 
would  have  brought  the  Colonies  into  constant  and  continuous  relations 
with  the  home  Government.  All  this,  however,  was  omitted  because  those 
who  advised  that  policy — and  I  believe  their  convictions  were  sincere — 
looked  upon  the  Colonies  of  England,  looked  even  upon  our  connection  with 
India,  as  a  burden  on  this  country,  viewing  everything  in  a  financial  aspect, 
and  totally  passing  by  those  moral  and  political  considerations  which  make 
nations  great,  and  by  the  influence  of  which  alone  men  are  distinguished 
from  animals.”  2 

]3ut  such  sentiments  w'ere  not  entertained  by  any  statesman— 
not  even  by  Disraeli  himself — in  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties.  “8eli- 


(1)  At  the  Crystal  Palace  (1872). 

(2)  Speeches  of  Lord  licacotisfiehl ,  cd.  Kebbel,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  530-31. 
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government”  was  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  goal  of 
Colonial  development  under  the  Crown ;  and,  on  the  other,  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  that  political  apprenticeship  which  was 
to  prelude  complete  independence. 

To  the  goal  of  self-government  all  the  greater  Colonies  in  time 
attained  :  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  between 
1850  and  1890 ;  the  South  African  Colonies  between  1872  and 
1907 ;  and  they  all  attained  it  by  stages  which ,  if  not  identical 
with  those  already  indicated  in  the  case  of  Canada,  were  so  closely 
analogous  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  in 
detail. 

While,  however,  “responsible  government”  marked  the  term 
of  individual  development,  there  was  ahead  of  each  great  geo¬ 
graphical  group  a  further  stage  in  which,  as  usual,  British  North 
America  afforded  a  model  to  the  rest. 

The  federation  of  the  Canadas  and  the  adjacent  Colonies  was, 
curiously  enough,  the  resultant  of  two  forces  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  :  the  one  centrijietal  and  the  other  centrifugal.  Between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  united  under  the  Act  of  1840,  there 
were  many  elements  of  disunion.  “They  were,”  as  a  candid 
historian  puts  it,  “obviously  ill-matched  yoke-fellows.”^  Lord 
Durham  had  perceived  the  fact  twenty  years  before.  But  he 
found  in  it  an  argument  not  for  federation  but  for  union. 

“The  French,”  wrote  Lord  Durham,  “remain  an  old  and  stationary 
society  in  a  new  and  progressive  world.  In  all  essentials  they  are  still 
French;  but  French  in  every  respect  dissimilar  to  those  of  France  in  the 
present  day.  They  resemble  rather  the  French  of  the  provinces  under  the 
old  ri’ijime.”  2 

But  while  Quebec  was  rigidly  conservative,  not  to  say  re¬ 
actionary,  Ontario  was,  both  in  a  political  and  economic  sense, 
eminently  progressive.  Ontario  was  anxious  to  attract 
population;  the  French  Canadians,  though  themselves  prolific, 
were  fearful  of  losing  their  identity,  and  discouraged  im¬ 
migration.  Consequently,  the  balance  of  population  between 
the  two  Provinces  rapidly  shifted.  Quebec,  in  1841,  num¬ 
bered  091,000  people,  Ontario  could  claim  only  465,000;  by 
1861  the  latter  had  increased  to  1,396,000;  the  former  only  to 
1,111,000.®  Pace,  religion,  and  tradition  all  combined  to  keep 
apart  two  peoples  who  had  never  really  united. 

Among  the  Maritime  Provinces  there  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  strong  movement  towards  closer  union,  and  in 
1864  the  Legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  New  Brunswick  agreed  to  hold  a  convention  for  the 

(1)  Greswell  ;  Canada,  p.  194.  (2)  Durham  :  Beport,  p.  17. 

(.3)  Greswell,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 
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purpose  of  discussing  the  project.  Meanwhile,  in  Canada  a 
constitutional  deadlock  had  been  solved  only  by  the  I'onnation 
in  June,  1864,  of  a  Coalition  Ministry  pledged  to  “address  them- 
selves,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  the  negotiations  for  a  con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  British  North  American  Provinces.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  pledge  the  Canadian  Government  sought  and 
obtained  permission  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  called 
by  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  met  at  Charlottetown  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  The  project  of  the  larger  federation  rapidly  took 
shape,  and  in  October  a  second  convention  assembled  at  Quebec. 
Before  the  month  was  out  they  had  agreed  upon  seventy-two 
resolutions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  Act  of  Pedera- 
tion.^  Alexander  Galt,  George  Brown,  and  George  Etienne  Cartier 
must  share  with  John  A.  Macdonald  the  credit  of  this  remarkable 
achievement ;  but  to  Macdonald  it  belongs  in  pre-eminent  degree. 
He  himself  would  have  preferred  to  go  even  further,  believing 
that  “if  we  could  agree  to  have  one  Government  and  one  Parlia¬ 
ment,  legislating  for  the  whole  of  these  peoples,  it  would  be  the 
best,  the  cheapest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  strongest  system 
of  government  we  could  adopt.”  But  he  realised  that  his  own 
ideal  was  unattainable.  Neither  Lower  Canada  nor  the  ■Maritime 
Provinces  were  wdlling  to  surrender  their  individuality ;  they 
were  prepared  for  union  but  not  for  unity,  and  Macdonald  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  in  the  resolutions  they  had  “hit  u)>on  the 
happy  medium,”  and  had  devised  a  scheme  which  would  give 
them  “the  strength  of  a  legislative  union,  and  the  sectional 
freedom  of  a  federal  union,  wdth  protection  to  local  interests.” 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered,  many  jealousies  had  to  be 
appeased,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  approved  by  the  two 
Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New'  Brunswick,  and  in  Peceiuber, 
1866,  delegates  from  these  Colonies  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Tiord  Carnarvon — then  Colonial  Secretary — in  London.  A  Bill 
embodying  the  details  agreed  upon  in  this  conference  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  on  March  29th,  1867,  the 
British  North  America  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent.  It  came 
into  operation  on  July  1st  of  the  same  year. 

In  London,  as  at  Quebec,  the  result  w'as  largely  due  to  the 
diplomatic  tact,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  eloquence  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  Lord  Blatchford,  who  w’as  himself  present  at  the 
conferences  in  London,  has  borne  testimony  to  his  pre-eiuinent 
services  : — 

“Macdonald  was  tlio  niliii"  "Qniua  and  spokesman,  and  T  was  very  greatly 
struck  hy  his  power  of  management  and  adroitness.  The  French  delegates 

(1)  Cf.  Egerton  :  Federations  and  Vnions  in  the  British  Empire,  pp.  27. 
et  seq. 
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nere  keenly  on  the  watch  for  anything  which  weakened  their  securities;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  delegates  were  very 
jealous  of  concessions  to  the  arricrcc  province;  while  one  main  stipulation 
iu  favour  of  the  French  was  open  to  constitutional  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  Horne  Government.  Macdonald  had  to  argue  the  question  with  the 
Home  Government  on  a  poiirb  on  which  the  slightest  divergence  from  the 
narrow  lines  already  agreed  on  in  Canada  was  watched  for — here  by  the 
French  and  there  by  the  English — as  eager  dogs  watch  a  rat-hole ;  a  snap  on 
one  side  might  have  provoked  a  snap  on  the  other,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
concord.  He  stated  and  argued  the  case  with  cool,  ready  fluency,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  saw  that  every  word  was  measured,  and  that  while 
he  was  making  for  a  point  ahead,  he  was  never  for  a  moment  unconscious  of 
any  of  the  rocks  among  which  he  had  to  steer.”  i 

It  remains  to  summarise  the  main  features  of  the  scheme  thus 
brought  to  successful  completion.  In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Dominion  of  Canada  represents  the  first  federation  in  history 
under  the  mgis  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  execu¬ 
tive  power  was  vested  in  the  Queen.  Her  representative  in  the 
Dominion  was  to  be  aided  and  advised  by  the  “Queen’s  Privy 
Council  of  Canada.”  This  body,  which  now  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  is  a  parliamentary  Cabinet  of  the  English  type ;  and 
from  the  first  it  was  understood  that  it  should  be;  but,  though 
understood,  it  was  nowhere  so  stated  in  the  Instrument.  There 
was  not  even  a  provision,  such  as  that  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Act,  that  the  members  of  the 
“Cabinet”  should  be  members  of  the  legislature. 

The  legislature  was  to  be  bicameral  :  it  was  to  consist 
of  the  Queen,  an  Upper  House  or  Senate,  and  a  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  latter,  Quebec  was,  in  perpetuity,  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  sixty-five  members ;  the  representation  of  the  other 
provinces  was  to  be  periodically  readjusted,  but  always  so  that 
the  representation  of  any  given  Province  should  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  its  population  as  sixty-five  does  to  that  of  Quebec. 
The  Senate  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor-General,  but 
its  seventy-two  ^  members  were  to  be  drawn  in  ecpial  proportions 
from  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  Alaritime  Provinces  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia).  It  was  intended  that  in  this  way 
the  Canadian  Senate  should  embody,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  federal  as  opposed  to  the  national  idea.  But  the 
principle  has,  in  the  former  case,  been  applied  more  timidly  and 
less  effectively.  The  Provinces  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
Dominion  do  not  enjoy  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  In 
other  respects  the  Senate  has  disappointed  expectations.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Upper  House  might  be  composed  of  men  outside 

(1)  Letters  of  F reihric  Lord  Blatchford,  pp.  301-2,  ap.  Egerton  and  Grant, 
p.  354. 

(2)  Now  eighty-seven. 
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and  above  the  ruck  of  party  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
from  the  first  been  manipulated  by  successive  party  leaders  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Executive. 

In  regard  to  the  Second  Chamber,  neither  Australia  nor  South 
Africa  has  followed  the  lead  of  Canada.  The  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  an  elected  body,  consisting  of  six  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  of  the  six  States.  The  South  African  Senate 
embodies  both  the  nominee  and  the  elective  principles  :  for  the 
first  ten  years  it  is  to  consist  of  forty  persons  ;  eight  nominated 
by  the  Governor-General  and  eight  elected  by  each  of  the  four 
original  Provinces. 

In  one  other  point  of  great  importance  the  Canadian  Federation 
differs  from  that  of  Australia,  and  still  more,  of  course,  from  the 
unitary  constitution  of  South  Africa.  In  Canada  the  Dominion 
Government  is  really  supreme.  Only  on  certain  topics 
enumerated  in  the  Instrument  are  the  Provinces  permitted 
to  legislate.  All  the  residue  of  power  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  has  followed 
the  model  of  the  United  States.  The  term  employed  to  designate 
the  units  of  the  Federation  is  itself  significant.  They  are  not 
“Provinces,”  but  “States.”  It  is  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
which  exercises  delegated  and  enumerated  powers.  On  all  topics 
not  specified  the  power  of  legislation  belongs  to  the  State  Parlia¬ 
ments.  The  State  Governors  retain  the  right  of  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Imperial  Government.  In  a  word,  the 
balance  of  power  inclines  in  Canada  to  be  centripetal,  in  Australia 
to  be  centrifugal.^ 

As  regards  the  method  of  constitutional  revision  there  is  also 
wide  divergence  betw^een  the  three  Dominions.  All  three  Con¬ 
stitutions  rest  upon  the  statute  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
those  statutes  differ  widely  inter  se  in  regard  to  the  point  under 
discussion.  The  British  North  America  Act  of  1867  is  silent  as  to 
the  machinery  for  constitutional  amendment,  and  it  is  held, 
therefore,  that  any  substantial  amendment  requires  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four 
such  amendments  have  been  carried  :  one  in  1871,  a  second  in 
1875,  a  third  in  1887,  and  the  fourth  in  the  seventh  year  of 
King  Edward  VII. ^ 

The  Commonwealth  constitution,  though  technically  “rigid,” 
is  more  flexible  than  that  of  Canada,  for  the  Instrument  itself 
prescribes  the  method  of  amendment ;  and  very  elaborate  it  is. 
Any  proposed  amendment  must  (1)  pass  both  Houses  of  the 

(1)  Space  does  not  permit  of  the  elaboration  of  a  point  of  first-rate  significance. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  Egerton  :  Federations  and  Unions. 

(2)  For  details  of  amendments,  cf.  Egerton,  op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
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Federal  Legislature  by  an  absolute  majority,  or  must  pass  one 
House  twice,  with  an  interval  of  three  months;  (‘2)  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  electorate,  expressed  by  means  of  a  referendum, 
in  a  majority  of  the  constituent  States ;  and  (3)  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  voters  who  cast  their  votes  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  a  whole.  These  precautions  are  indicative  not  only  of 
the  strong  democratic  flavour  which  pervades  the  constitution, 
but  also  of  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  States — particulai  ly 
the  smaller  States — against  possible  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  authority.  Even  under  these  precautions,  the 
federal  representation  of  the  several  States  may  not  be  altered 
except  with  the  assent  of  the  State  concerned.^ 

The  South  African  Constitution  is  more  flexible  than  either  of 
the  others,  since  it  is  provided  in  the  Act  itself  that  Parliament 
ii.e.,  the  Union  Parliament)  “may  by  law  repeal  or  alter  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ”  (§  152). 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  to  exhibit,  in 
broad  outline,  the  main  stages  in  the  evolution  of  colonial  self- 
government,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  student  of  politics 
to  the  facilities  recently  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a  scientific 
investigation  of  this  important  subject.  In  the  meantime,  the 
layman  may  be  disposed  to  ask  a  question  which  it  is  desirable, 
summarily,  to  answer.  What  are  the  constitutional  links  which 
still  bind  the  great  Dominions  to  the  Motherland?  The  first  is  that 
of  the  King.  I  refer  here  not  to  the  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
Imperial  Crown.  That  is  a  link  the  strength  of  which  words 
cannot  adequately  measure,  and  the  significance  of  which  every 
year  increases.  “The  settled  attitude  of  politicians  in  all  the 
great  Dominions  nowadays  is  to  profess  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  fortunes  of  parties  in  England,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
redouble  their  professions  of  devotion  to  the  Crown.  .  .  .  Every 
one  of  these  successive  royal  tours  beyond  the  seas  tends  to 
emphasise  the  distinction,  so  far  as  the  allegiance  of  the 
Dominions  is  concerned,  between  the  King  and  his  English 
Ministers.”  Thus  wrote  The  Times  less  than  two  years  ago^; 
and  the  words  are  indisputably  true.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Dominions  is  naturally  evoked  less  by  an  institution  than  by  a 
person;  not  by  a  Parliament,  Imperial  only  in  name,  but  by  an 
Emperor-King.  But  the  Emperor-King  has  strictly  legal  as 
well  as  purely  personal  functions  to  perform  in  regard  to  the 
Oversea  Dominions.  He  still  appoints  all  Colonial  Governors ; 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  in  Canada  are  apiminted  by  the 

(1)  Cf.  Marriott  :  Political  Institutions,  p.  27. 

(2)  December  28th,  1910. 
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Governor-General ;  but  in  the  Commonwealth  not  the  Governor- 
General  only,  but  the  State  Governors,  are  still  appointed  by  th'^ 
Crown.  The  King  has  also  an  important  function  in  regard  to 
Colonial  legislation  :  he  may  veto  or  disallow  any  Act  passed  bv 
a  Colonial  legislature,  even  though  it  has  received  the  assent  of 
his  representative — the  Governor ;  or  he  may  instruct  the 
Governor  to  interpose  his  veto  on  legislation.  This  intervention 
as  1  have  elsewhere  [xiinted  out,^  tends  to  become  rarer,  but  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  between  1836  and  1864  no 
fewer  than  341  Bills  were,  under  Eoyal  instructions,  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Crown  in  British  North  America 
alone,  and  of  these  forty-seven  never  received  the  Eoyal  Assent.- 
The  King  is  also  the  sole  fountain  of  honour ;  all  decorations 
and  distinctions,  in  the  Dominions  as  in  the  Motherland,  emanate 
from  the  Crown. 

The  first  link,  then,  is  the  King.  The  second  is  the  King-in- 
f’arliameiit.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  sover¬ 
eign  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  constituent 
body,  framing  constitutions  for  the  several  Dominions;  it  is  also, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  legislative  body.  In  the  Crown  Colonies 
its  legislative  authority  is  immediate.  For  the  Dominions  its 
practical  function  is  confined  to  those  questions  which  are  common 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  are  beyond  the  competence  of  any 
single  Colonial  legislature.  Dr.  Keith  cites,  for  example,  the 
Extradition  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,  and 
many  other  xVcts  in  illustration  of  the  reality  of  this  function. 

A  third  link  is  that  of  the  King-in-Council.  From  all  the  over¬ 
sea  Dominions  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.®  This  judicial  link  varies  in  strength,  but 
nowhere  is  it  unimjx)rtant. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Executive  Control.  Questions  of  Foreign 
Policy,  the  conclusion  and  interpretation  of  Treaties,  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  the  like,  are  still  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Imj>erial  Crown  advised  by  the  Imperial  Ministry. 

In  enumerating  these  legal  links,  I  would  not  he  understood 
to  ignore  the  “ties  light  as  air”  which,  though  less  tangible, 
are  more  real,  and  only  considerations  of  space  induce  me  to  omit 
further  reference  to  them.  Although  in  this  paper  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  story  of  the  past,  there  is  one  question  as 
to  the  fiitiu’e  which  not  even  a  jurist  may  ignore.  Has  the  evolu¬ 
tion  reached  its  term?  Can  the  existing  machinery  be  expected  to 
endure  without  large  readjustment?  No  one  who  is  conversant 

(1)  English  Political  Institutions,  p.  330. 

(2)  Cf.  on  this  subject  Keith,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.,  Part  V.,  pp.  1007-1074. 

(3)  This  is  more  limited  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  exists. 
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with  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  no  one  who  has  ears  for  the  echoes 
of  contem|X)rary  politics,  can  answer  this  question  with  a  confident 
aflirniative.  Or,  if  any  there  be,  I  am  not  among  them.^  To 
those  who  imagine  that  things  can  remain  as  they  are,  let  me 
commend  the  recent  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  :  — 

"...  I  would  like  you  to  remember  that  those  who  are,  or  who  become, 
responsible  for  the  Empire’s  defence  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  have 
some  voice  in  that  policy  which  shapes  the  issues  of  peace  and  of  war,  1 
would  like  you  to  understand  that  Canada  does  not  propose  to  he  an 
‘adjunct  ’  even  of  the  British  Empire,  but,  as  has  been  well  and  eloquently 
expressed,  to  he  a  great  part  in  a  greater  whole.”  2 

What  is  true  of  Canada  is  true  of  all  the  self-governing 

dominions. 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 

(1)  For  my  own  answer  I  may  he  permitted  to  refer  to  an  article  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  und  After,  May,  1911. 

(2)  The  Tinted,  July  11,  1912. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GERMANY’S  POLICY. 


In  the  history  of  political  development  nothing  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  failure  of  statesmen  to  foresee  the  ultimate  effects 
of  their  actions. 

This  year  the  German  Government,  encompassed  by  the 
powerful  and  rapidly  increasing  forces  of  Socialism  and  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  selfish  financial  policy  of  the  German  States 
towards  the  Empire,  has  achieved  a  triumph.  But  it  is  not  the 
triumph  which  was  its  goal. 

In  1897,  at  a  banquet  at  Cologne,  the  German  Emperor  said 
“Neptune  with  the  trident  is  a  symbol  for  us  that  we  have  new 
tasks  to  fulfil  since  the  Empire  has  been  welded  together.  .  .  . 
That  trident  must  be  in  our  fist.”  On  another  occasion  his 
Majesty  declared  that  “without  the  consent  of  Germany,  nothing 
must  happen  in  any  part  of  the  world.”  And  again,  with  a  high 
pride  in  the  future  of  his  people,  he  uttered  these  words  “May 
our  Fatherland  be  as  powerful,  as  closely  united,  and  as  authorita¬ 
tive  as  was  the  Roman  Empire  of  old,  in  order  that  the  ancient 
‘  Givis  Rornanus  Sum  ’  may  be  replaced  by  ‘  I  am  a  German 
citizen.’  ”  The  Emperor  also  gave  to  the  Empire  a  new  motto, 
“  Our  future  lies  on  the  seas.” 

While  the  Emperor  was  thus  educating  his  subjects,  the 
Reichstag  was  refusing  the  most  modest  supplies  for  the  German 
Navy.  At  last  its  action  in  1897,  in  striking  an  unusually  large 
number  of  ships  out  of  the  year’s  shipbuilding  programme,  led  to 
a  Ministerial  crisis.  The  Emperor  called  an  undistinguished  naval 
ofi&cer.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  to  his  aid,  and  in  1898  the  first  of  the 
five  Navy  Acts,  for  which  this  Minister  of  Marine  has  been 
responsible,  was  passed,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  Navy 
League,  under  Imperial  patronage,  and  other  organisations,  the 
big  Navy  movement  was  launched. 

The  last  thing  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  desired  to  achieve  when 
he  initiated,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  German  Emperor, 
the  movement  for  the  creation  of  a  great  German  Fleet,  was  the 
strengthening  of  British  sea-])ower  and  the  tightening  of  the 
bonds  which  unite  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Dominions.  He 
certainly  had  no  thought  that  he  would  thereby  assist  in  weaving 
strands  which  in  years  to  come  would  bind  Russia  to  France  in  a 
firm  alliance,  France  to  England  in  the  closest  friendship,  and 
England  to  the  United  States  in  cordial  amity  ;  nor  did  he  realise 
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that  the  policy  of  welt  politik,  supported  by  increasing  naval 
power,  would  throw  Japan  into  the  arms  of  England  in  defence 
of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  and  “the  open  door.” 

All  these  wonders — any  one  of  which  would  have  confirmed 
the  title  of  any  statesman,  not  of  German  birth,  to  a  high  place 
—Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  Ministers 
of  the  German  Empire,  has  worked  not  as  the  main  end  of  his 
[X)licy,  but  merely  as  incidental  trifles.  What  a  triumph  of  blind 
zeal!  As  a  result  of  the  past  fifteen  years  of  German  policy,  the 
British  Empire  and  all  British  interests  enjoy  a  measure  of 
security  w’hich  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment,  because  Germany  having  aimed  high,  we  have  had  to  aim 
yet  higher,  thus  outdistancing  our  former  rivals.^ 

When  Germany  first  began  to  claim  her  “  place  in  the  sun  ” 
and  to  brandish  her  “mailed  fist”  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
England  and  France  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms ;  an  Anglo- 
Russian  war  seemed  an  inevitable  event  of  the  near  future ;  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  constrained  and  formal, 
and  practical  men  throughout  the  British  Empire  had  abandoned 
as  impracticable  any  such  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  as  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Fj.  Forster  in  his  day,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  in 
later  years,  had  endeavoured  to  commend  to  the  British  peoples. 

The  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  had  been  marked 
by  the  assembly  in  London  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  what 
were  then  styled  “the  self-governing  Colonies.”  In  association 
with  representatives  of  the  British  Government,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  they  had  discussed  the 
future  of  the  Empire.  Despite  Mr.  Seddon’s  breezy  Imperialism, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion,  to  quote  one  of  the  resolutions,  that 
“the  present  political  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  things.”  At  this  moment  all  hopes  of  any 
plan  of  Imperial  federation  were  buried.  In  the  cold  fit  which 
followed  upon  the  fever  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations,  it 
appeared  as  though  the  Mother  Country  could  look  to  the  children 
nations  for  little  more  than  platonic  expressions  of  friendship  as 
she  turned  to  face  the  burdens  of  the  future. 

Glancing  back  over  the  events  which  have  occurred  since  1897 , 

(1)  We  possess  to-day,  owing  to  the  impetus  which  the  German  Navy  Acts 
have  given  to  the  actual  expansion  of  the  British  Fleet  in  contrast  with  the 
prospective  expansion  of  the  French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Austrian  fleets, 
58  battleships,  or  over  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  the  Continental  navies, 
Germany  having  30,  France  21,  Russia  10,  Italy  9,  and  Austria  6.  Our 
position  in  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  is  at  present  not  less  satisfactory.  But 
we  shall  rapidly  lose  this  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
vessels  completing  and  building  abroad,  unless  energetic  measures  are  taken. 

F  F  2 
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vve  can  now  realise  in  some  measure  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
impulse  which  the  famous  Kruger  telegram,  the  early  German 
Navy  Acts,  and  the  Anglophobe  agitation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  North  Sea  gave  to  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment.  In  one 
single  flash  the  Kruger  telegram  shed  a  bright,  piercing  light  upon 
the  aims  and  ambitions,  if  not  of  the  German  Government,  at 
least  of  a  large  section  of  the  governing  classes  of  the  German 
Empire.'  But  for  this  famous  message  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  war  in  South  Africa,  since  the  Emperor’s 
words  and  the  statements  of  the  Pan-Germans,  followed  by  the 
German  Navy  Act  of  1898,  encouraged  the  Dutch  Republics  to 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  light  British  yoke  which  thev  bore. 
This  telegram  first  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Dominions  to 
the  danger  which  threatened  them,  undefended  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  of  having  their  destiny  dictated  to  them  by  a  foreign  Power  ; 
and  it  also,  though  not  at  once,  reminded  Continental  nations 
of  the  ultimate  aim  of  German — unofficial ,  if  not  official — policy  : 
the  carving  out  on  some  distant  continent  of  a  Colonial  Empire  at 
the  expense,  it  might  be,  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

With  sledge-hammer  blows  German  statesmen  and  publicists 
have  since  been  linking  Power  to  Power  in  bonds  of  friendship 
stretching  across  continents  and  over  wide  seas,  and  from  tlie 
same  forge  the  blind  Teutonic  blacksmiths  have  been  supplying 
the  British  people  with  links  which  have  now  formed  a  strong 
chain  of  mutual  interest  binding  closer  together  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  who  live  under  the  British  flag.  The  Empire,  which 
the  disciples  of  the  Manchester  school  in  the  early  ’seventies 
believed,  without  regret,  to  contain  already  the  seeds  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  has  by  the  words  and  acts  of  German  statesmen  been  sur¬ 
prised  into  new  life,  which  is  finding  expression  in  a  spirit  o' 
mutual  help,  and  even  of  sacrifice,  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  proud  prophets  of  misfortune  which  exist 
in  every  age  were  foretelling  the  ruin  of  the  British  Empire. 


(1)  At  this  time  German  eyes  were  fixed  on  South  Africa,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Germany  was  the  heir  to  the  territory  of  the  Dutch  Republics.  In  the 
Kolom'fihs  Jahrbuch  for  1897  it  was  stated  : — 

“The  importance  of  South  Africa  as  a  land  which  can  receive  an  unlimited 
number  of  white  immigrants  must  rouse  us  to  the  greatest  exertions,  in  crder 
to  secure  there  supremacy  to  the  Teuton  race.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  South  Africa  is  of  Low  German  descent.  We  must  constantly 
lay  stress  upon  the  Low  German  origin  of  the  Boers,  and  we  must,  before  all, 
stimulate  their  hatred  against  Anglo-Saxondom.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the  Boers  will, 
with  characteristically  German  tenacity,  retake  their  former  possessions  from 
the  English  by  combining  slimness  with  force.  In  this  attempt  they  can 
count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  German  brother  nation.”  In  other  pubhca 
tions  of  tliis  period  tlie  same  ambition  was  expressed. 
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They  already  saw  with  their  mind’s  eye  the  dominions  falling 
away  from  the  [Mother  Country,  intent  upon  working  out  their  own 
salvation;  they  had  dreams  of  France  seizing  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Russian  army  subduing  China  and  overrunning  India,  and  they 
foresaw  an  early  day  when  Germany  would  dominate  the  Western 
world.  In  these  days  who  would  have  believed  that  New  Zealand 
with  her  sparse  population — about  one  million  people  only,  men, 
women,  and  children — would  present  a  man-of-war,  costing  two 
million  sterling,  to  the  general  service  of  the  Empire?  Who 
would  have  hazarded  the  prophecy  that  Australia  would  he 
cabling  to  London  an  offer  of  Dreadnoughts  ;  that  Canada  would 
be  sending  her  Pnme  Minister  to  the  Metropolis  to  discuss  with 
the  Home  Government  the  best  means  of  assisting  in  the  spirit 
of  larger  patriotism,  in  the  task  of  Imperial  defence;  and  that 
Onsland,  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  would  fall  into 
line  with  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  in  urging  the  necessity  of  laying  on  surer  foundations  a 
scheme  of  co-operation  for  mutual  Imperial  ends.  Glancing  back 
over  this  short  period,  we  must  realise  how  great  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  policy  of  the  British  peoples  German  states¬ 
men  have  played. 

When  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  comes  to  be  written 
in  proper  perspective,  it  will  be  realised  that  in  the  political  field, 
where  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Tjord  Bosehery,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  failed.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  other  Ministers 
of  the  German  Empire,  by  the  application  of  that  familiar  remedy, 
a  counter-irritant,  succeeded.  In  the  “multitude  of  peace”  the 
British  peoples,  then  separated,  and  not  united,  by  the  seas,  were 
forgetting  that  “the  origin  of  the  State  or  political  society  is  to 
be  found  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  w^arfare.”  The  Kruger 
telegram,  the  subsequent  South  x\frican  war,  the  Anglophobe 
propaganda  engineered  from  Germany  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  frantic  efforts  to  increase  German  armaments,  reminded  us 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  our  kinsmen  oversea  that  the 
millennium  had  not  dawned,  that  might  was  still  right,  and  that 
ideals  and  privileges  would  have  to  be  defended  by  force.  The 
Dominions  began  to  measure  their  puny  schemes  for  defence  by 
Germany’s  vast  land  and  sea  machines,  and  gradually  they  have 
come  to  realise  the  necessity  of  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Mother  Country,  united  by  ties  of  common  interest  in 
defending  common  ideals  based  not  on  domination  but  on  fellow¬ 
ship  and  brotherhood.  The  real  triumph  of  Germany  has  not  been 
the  creation  of  her  fleet,  but  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  a 
British  Empire,  powerful  for  peace  and  war,  on  which  in  the 
years  ahead,  if  they  seize  the  present  opportunity,  the  British 
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peoples  may  build  a  structure  of  commanding  strength,  backed  bv 
unrivalled  population,  wealth,  organising  power,  and  courage. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new'  age.  By  her  last  word  in 
policy — by  the  passage  of  her  fifth  “fixed  and  immutable”  Navy 
Law  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years — Germany  has  brought  even 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  our  side  wdth  a  spontaneous  offer  to 
help  bear  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  and  she  has  confirmed  the 
other  Dominions  in  their  attachment  to  the  Imperial  ideal.  In 
the  w'ords  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

“  There  is  an  earnest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sel{-governin» 
Dominions  to  assist  in  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  make  that  disposition  effective.  Apart  altogether  from  material 
aid,  the  moral  effect  of  the  arrival  upon  blue  water  of  these  new  nations  of 
the  British  Empire  cannot  be  measured.  The  unity  of  the  British  Empire 
carries  with  it  the  safety  of  its  component  parts,  and  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire  probably  carries  with  it  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“  If  we  are  told  that  the  beginnings  of  co-operation  in  defence  must  carry 
with  them  the  beginnings  of  association  in  policy,  then  I  say  that  both  in 
measures  of  defence  and  in  the  direction  of  policy  the  co-operation  of  the 
Dominions  with  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  of  estimable  benefit  to  the 
strength  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  general  cause  of  peace.” 

How  shall  we  meet  this  new  situation?  There  is  only  one 
statesmanlike  policy.  First,  we  must  give  a  positive  and  inflexible 
assurance  of  our  acceptance  of  the  Dominion’s  claim  that  “the 
aid  of  Canada — and  of  the  other  daughter  States — shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  British  naval  programme.”  That  can  be  done  only 
by  one  means.  We  must  “learn  from  our  German  neighbours, 
whose  policy,”  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  reminded  us, 
“marches  unsw'ervingly  tow'ards  its  goal  across  the  lifetime  of  a 
w'hole  generation.”  Only  by  a  deliberate  Act  of  Parliament  can 
the  Parliament  at  St.  Stephen’s  give  to  the  Parliaments  in  the 
Dominions  an  unquestionable  guarantee  that  the  aid  they  give 
will  be  an  additional  factor  of  safety — an  extra  insurance  premium 
— and  that  it  will  not  be  utilised  in  order  to  spare  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Such  an  Act  cannot  now  be  based  on  the  familiar  Two-Power 
standard,  because,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  German 
Navy  over  the  other  European  navies,  such  a  formula  is  no  longer 
fitted  to  our  vital  needs  or  suitable  to  our  political  circumstances. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Admiralty,  as  Mr.  Churchill  stated  in 
March  last,  have  for  some  years  past  based  their  programmes  on 
a  new  and  more  adequate  formula — a  60  per  cent,  superiority  in 
armoured  ships  over  Germany  and  a  higher  margin  in  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft.  The  First  Lord  has  now'  gone  a  step  further ; 
he  intends  that  for  every  additional  large  armoured  ship,  over 
and  above  the  unamended  German  Navy  Law',  which  is  laid  down, 
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this  country  shall  begin  two.  It  was  intended  to  build  in  the  next 
five  years  17  vessels  to  Germany’s  10 ;  now,  since  Germany  is 
going  to  construct  two  additional  units,  or  12  altogether,  the 
Admiralty  is  committed  to  a  programme  of  21.  This  standard, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  only  three  short  of  Two  Keels  to  One,  which 
is  the  standard  which  will  at  once  give  the  British  people  the 
completest  assurance  of  safety  and  the  Dominions  the  fullest 
guarantee  that  the  Mother  Country  is  not  attempting  to  profit  by 
their  generous  impulses.  British  admirals  cannot  fight  with  a 
certainty  of  victory  with  less  than  this  relative  strength  in  the 
situation  which  is  now  developing.  We  need  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  in  cruisers,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  home  the 
legions  from  distant  seas — the  Mediterranean,  the  East  Indies, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  Atlantic — thus  making  a  confession  of 
waning  pow'er  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  will  react  on  our 
prestige  and  possibly  foment  war.  Nothing  less  than  three  keels 
to  one  in  cruisers  against  Germany  will  be  adequate  to  our  future 
needs,  while  in  torpedo  craft  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
standard  as  in  armoured  ships. 

This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  ambitious  shipbuilding  scheme. 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  British  programmes  of  the  past  five 
years  and  wdth  the  German  programmes  incorporated  in  the  un¬ 
amended  and  amended  Navy  Acts?  The  contrast  is  as  follows  :  — 


Britain.  Germany. 


Armoured  Cruis- 
fShips  ers 

Des¬ 

troyers 

Sub¬ 

marines 

Armoured 

Ships 

Cruis¬ 

ers 

Des¬ 

troyers 

Sub¬ 

marines 

11*08 

11)0!* 

1910 

1911 

1912 

2  6 

8  0 

5  5 

5  4 

4  8 

16  '1 
20 
20 
20 
20 

about 

50 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

i^J 

about 

;«) 

i 

Totals 

24  '  20 

1 

96 

— 

18 

10 

60  — 

1913 

5  6 

24 

12 

2 

2 

12 

6 

1914 

5  1  6 

24 

12 

3 

2 

12 

6 

1915 

5  1  6 

24 

12 

2 

2 

12 

6 

1916 

5  6 

24 

12 

3 

2 

12 

6 

1917 

4  6 

24 

12 

2 

2 

12 

6 

Totals 

24  30 

120 

60 

12 

10 

60 

30 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  a  standard  of  two  keels  to  one  in 
armoured  ships  and  torpedo  craft  and  of  three  keels  to  one  in 
cruisers  should  correspond  so  closely  to  the  actual  output  of  ships 
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during  the  past  five  years.  What  \ve  have  done,  we  can  still  do 
and  this  statement  does  at  least  show  that  the  suggested  formula 
for  assuring  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  British  Fleet  involves  a  burden  of  cost  which  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
programme  would  involve  an  average  expenditure  of  about 
.£15,000,000  in  each  of  the  five  years  on  new  construction,  and  it 
would  give  the  British  Fleet  of  1920  the  following  armoured  ships 
in  contrast  with  the  German  Navy  :  — 


Britain. 

Gkkman  Y. 

Drciidnought  Battleships 

44 

24 

Dreadnought  Battle  Cruisers 

15 

11 

Effective  Pre-Dreadnoughts  : 

Lord  Nelson  Class 

2 

Deutschland  Class 

0 

King  Edward  ,, 

8 

Braunschweig  ,, 

5 

Formidable  ,, 

8 

Wittelsbach  , , 

5 

-  18 

-  1.5 

77 

50 

-Yrmoiued  Cruisers  . 

.  34 

.  ...  8 

Grand  Total  . Ill  aS 


In  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  our  relative  position  in  northern  waters 
would  be  assured,  after  making  adequate  provision  for  the  sijuadroiis 
in  the  Outer  Seas. 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  justification  for  a  comparison 
based  upon  the  armoured  cruisers  as  well  as  the  battleships  of 
the  two  countries.  But  it  happens  that  some  of  the  British 
armoured  cruisers  are  far  more  powerfully  armed  than,  though 
not  so  well  protected  as,  the  five  ships  of  the  W ittclsbach  type, 
which  have  weak  9‘4  in.  guns,  and  what  they  lack  in  armour 
is.  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  superior  speed  of  at  least 
five  knots. 

A  Navy  Law  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  in  fleet 
distribution  to  the  same  extent  as,  and  no  more  than,  the  bands  of 
the  German  naval  authorities  are  tied  by  their  measure.  The 
German  Act  lays  down  the  legal  establishment  of  vessels  in  com¬ 
mission  and  in  reserve;  and  the  British  enactment,  if  it  is  to 
j)rove  satisfactory,  must  follow  the  same  line.  A  reasonable 
provision  w^ould  be  one  which  contrasted  thus  with  the  German 
Fleet  organisation  : — 
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CJehman  Law. 

Active  F 

1  Fleet  flagship. 

3  Squadrons  of  Battleships,  each  of 
eight  battleships. 

8  Large  Cruisers. 

18  Small  Cruisers. 


Bkitisii  Law. 

leets. 

I  Fleet  flagship. 

6  Squadrons  of  Battleships,  each  of 
eight  battleships. 

24  Large  Cruisers. 

36  Small  Cruisers. 


2  Squadrons  of  Battleships. 

4  Large  Cruisers. 

12  Small  Cruisers. 

“The  whole  of  the  battleships  and 
cruisers,  of  the  active  fleet  and  a 
quarter  of  those  of  the  reserve  fleet 
are  to  be  kept  permanently  in  com¬ 
mission.”  (Navy  Law,  1912.) 


Reserves. 

2  Squadrons  of  Battleships. 

8  Large  Cruisers. 

24  Small  Cruisers. 

The  w'holo  of  the  battleships  and 
cruisers  of  the  active  fleet  are  to  be 
kept  permanently  in  commission, 
with  nucleus  crews  for  those  of  the 
reserve  fleet. 


As  to  torpedo  craft,  the  parallel  organisation  in  the  two 
countries  would  be  as  follows  :  — 


Gekman  Law. 

Biutish  Law 

Modern  Destroyers  : — 

Total  number . 

.  144  ... 

...  265* 

In  commission 

.  99  ... 

...  198 

Submarines  : — 

Total  number . 

.  72  ... 

...  120 

In  commission 

.  54  ... 

...  108 

*  This  would  iirclude  the  vessels  laid  down  between  1905  and  1917. 


The  British  Law  would  direct  the  Admiralty  to  keep  four  of 
the  active  s(piadrons  based  uiK)n  the  home  ports,  one  based 
upon  Gibraltar,  and  one  upon  Malta,  each  squadron  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  battleships,  four  large — or  battle — cruisers,  and 
six  small  cruisers.  This  would  give  the  British  Fleet  a  complete 
s(iiiadron  of  fully-commissioned  vessels  in  home  waters  over  and 
above  the  German  Active  Fleet,  with  the  Gibraltar  squadron  as  a 
“pivotal  force,”  ready  to  co-operate,  as  circumstances  might 
dictate,  either  in  home  waters  or  in  the  ^Mediterranean — where 
the  sixth  squadron  would  cruise. 

The  distribution  of  the  British  Fleet  on  these  lines  would  call 
for  65  battleships,  and  would  exactly  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
available  force  of  completed  vessels  in  1920  if  two  additional 
vessels  were  laid  down  early  in  1918.  It  would  require  32  battle, 
or  armoured,  cruisers,  leaving  17  for  service  in  the  Outer  Seas 
and  for  duty  in  the  material  reserve.  The  organisation  would 
also  require  60  small  cruisers,  and  this  requirement  would  be  met 
by  the  number  which  wmuld  be  available  of  vessels  laid  down 
since  1908,  leaving  a  balance  of  older  ships  for  duty  in  distant 
squadrons  and  for  service  in  material  reserve  at  home. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  British  programme  of  construction 
on  the  lines  indicated  would  exactly  conform  to  such  a  fleet 
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organisation,  ensuring  to  the  British  Navy  an  unchallengeable 
supremacy  in  the  home  seas,  a  one-power  squadron  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  wdth  a  reinforcing  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  and  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  British  flag  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ships  would  require  crews,  and  the  feature  of  the  new 
German  Law  which  is  of  outstanding  importance  is  the  increase 
in  the  personnel.  In  1898  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
German  Navy  w'as  25,000,  which  it  was  proposed  under  the  Act 
of  that  year  to  raise  to  about  30,000 ;  it  has  now  been  raised  to 
66,000,  and  under  the  amended  Navy  Law  it  will  be  further 
increased,  at  first  by  large  quotas  and  then  by  smaller  ones,  to  an 
aggregate  strength  of  101,500.  At  present  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  in  the  British  Navy  is  about  134,000,  excluding  reserves 
of  59,000,  which  are  a  most  valuable  asset. 

The  German  authorities  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the 
inevitable  disadvantages  attaching  to  a  conscriptive  system  of 
manning.  British  naval  officers  hold  that  it  takes  from 
five  to  six  years  to  train  an  expert  naval  rating.  Apart  from  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  German  bluejackets  who  volunteer 
for  long  service,  the  German  Fleet  is  manned  by  men  who 
serve  at  sea  for  only  three  years  and  who  undergo  no  preliminary 
training  ashore ,  as  is  the  case  with  both  men  and  boys  who  enter 
the  British  service. 

In  the  memorandum  attached  to  the  new  Germany  Navy  Act 
it  is  stated  : — 

“  One  defect  of  the  organisation  of  the  Fleet  consists  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  autumn  of  every  year  the  time-expired  men,  i.e.,  almost  one-third 
of  the  crews  in  all  the  ships  of  the  battle-fleet,  are  discharged  and  are 
replaced  mainly  by  recruits  from  the  inland  population." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  serious  obstacle  to  naval 
efficiency  which  this  system  entails.  This  autumn,  for  instance, 
the  total  German  personnel  on  the  lower  deck  will  amount  to 
about  60,000  men,  of  whom  roughly  15,000  will  be  long-service 
ratings,  and  the  remainder  will  consist  of  men  classified  as 


follows  :  — 

Men  beginning  their  third  year .  15,000 

Men  beginning  their  second  year  .  15,000 

Men  beginning  their  first  year — recruits  under  the 

unamended  law .  15,000 

Additional  recruits  under  the  amended  law  .  5,700 


What  would  British  naval  officers  say  if  the  British  Admiralty 
proposed  to  supply  their  ships  with  crews  of  this  character,  con¬ 
taining  so  large  a  proportion  of  untrained  or  partially  trained 
ratings?  In  the  British  Navy  the  average  period  of  seiwice  on 
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the  lower  deck  is  about  ten  years.  This  contrast  between  the 
two  deets  is  sufficiently  effective  to  call  for  no  comment  except 
this:  if  the  British  bluejacket  is  not  a  far  superior  product, 
then  he  is  either  the  inferior  physically  and  intellectually  of  his 
“opix)site  number  ”  in  the  German  Fleet  or  the  system  of  British 
training  must  be  woefully  defective.  Neither  of  these  suggestions 
has  any  foundation,  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  under  our  long-service  system,  based  upon  volun¬ 
taryism,  the  British  Navy  obtains  far  more  efficient  crews  than 
the  German  Navy,  apart  from  the  serious  disadvantage  which  a 
youth  from  an  inland  towm  or  village  suffers  when  he  is  taken 
from  his  normal  environment  and,  without  preliminary  training, 
put  upon  a  ship  of  w’ar  and  told  that  he  is  for  three  years  to 
consider  himself  a  son  of  the  sea.  The  German  bluejacket  is  a 
young  landsman  embarked  for  war  on  the  sea ;  the  British  blue¬ 
jacket  has  salt  in  his  veins,  is  a  sailor  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  the  best  specimens  which  the 
service  produces  remain  wmdded  to  the  sea  for  life. 

To  apply  the  Two-to-One  Standard  in  men  to  the  British 
Navy  would  necessitate  an  annual  addition  to  the  Fleet  each  year, 
apart  from  wastage,  of  11,200  men.  The  wastage  on  the 
present  numbers  amounts  to  15,000  or  16,000,  and  consequently 
the  Admiralty  would  have  to  provide  and  train  year  by  year 
between  26,000  and  27,000  annually,  and  these  new  entrants,  after 
preliminary  instruction  ashore,  would  pass  into  the  Fleet,  in¬ 
evitably  lowering  its  standard  of  w'ar  efficiency.  The  German 
naval  authorities  may  be  driven  to  embark  as  large  a  proportion 
of  untrained  men  annually  as  the  21,000  or  22,000  which  the 
Law  provides,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Tw’o-to-One  Standard  in 
the  British  service,  though  the  British  recruit  w’hen  he  embarks 
is  better  material  than  the  German  recruit,  would  take  the  heart 
out  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet.  We  cannot  hope  to 
expand  the  British  personnel  at  anything  like  double  the  rate 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  indicated  that  the  Admiralty  propose  to  add 
to  the  numbers  available  by  5,000  annually,  and,  in  addition,  he 
is  hoping  to  recruit  from  the  trained  reservists  a  special  class  of 
men  who  wdll  be  known  as  the  “Immediate  Reserve.”  These 
men,  for  an  additional  retaining  fee,  wdll  spend  twenty-eight  days 
each  year  in  the  ships  in  which  they  would  serve  in  time  of  war, 
and  will  hold  themselves  available  for  embarkation  immediately 
they  receive  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  and  before  the 
occasion  arises  for  a  general  proclamation  calling  out  all  the 
reserves.  Presumably  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  increasing 
the  number  of  active  service  ratings  to  be  entered  annually  by 
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6,000  instead  of  5,000,  and  thus  in  a  period  of  five  years  the  Navy 
would  gain  30,000  additional  men  besides  the  5,000  Ininiediate 
Reservists,  or  a  total  active  personnel  of  176,000  as  compared  with 
the  German  total  of  101,500. 

Is  such  a  Navy  Law  as  has  been  roughly  sketched  desirable, 
and  what  advantages  would  it  confer?  In  the  course  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  July  21st  and  24th,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made  three  statements  which  are 
full  of  i^romise.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 


“  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  he  desirable  at  sonic  future 
date  to  make  proposals  to  the  House  with  a  view  to  adoptin-r  a  financial 
procedure  more  closely  fitted  to  the  actual  position  of  the  jiresent  tinie.”i 

“The  strain  we  have  to  bear  will  be  long  and  slow,  and  no  relief  will  be 
obtained  by  impulsive  or  erratic  action.  We  ought  to  learn  from  our  German 
neighbours,  whose  policy  marches  unswervingly  towards  its  goal  across  the 
lifetime  of  a  whole  generation.” 

“  Mr.  Borden  and  his  colleagues  authorise  me  to  say  that  .  .  .  they  wish 
that  the  aid  of  Canada  shall  he  in  addition  to  the  existing  British  programme 
in  order  that  any  step  that  Canada  may  take  may  directly  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  margin  available  for  its  security.” 

These  are  three  most  significant  statements.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  indicate  a  natural  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system 
of  annual  and  unrelated  Naval  Votes,  which  are  not  conducive  to 
“a  steady  and  systematic  development  of  our  naval  forces  un¬ 
tiringly  pursued  over  a  number  of  years.”  On  the  other  hand, 
they  disclose  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Canada,  which  will 
be  shared,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  other  Dominions,  that  any 
assistance  which  they  may  render  shall  be  in  the  direction  cf 
greater  safety  for  British  interests,  and  shall  not  be  utilised,  in 
a  spirit  of  petty  economy,  for  relieving  British  taxpayers  from  the 
burden  which  is  legitimately  theirs.  Under  a  British  Navy  Law 
both  these  ends  would  be  achieved,  and  we  should  supply  our  kith 
and  kin  overseas  with  the  completest  assurance,  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  law,  that  we  had  no  thought  or  intention  to  utilise  their 
generous  aid  in  order  to  spare  ourselves. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  flowing  from  a  British 
Navy  Law  would  be  the  removal  of  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 

(1)  This  statement  had  reference  to  the  practice  which  compels  the  Admiralty 
to  surrender  to  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  any  of  the 
money  voted  for  that  year,  which,  owing  to  labour  or  other  troubles,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  spend.  This  money  Parliament  has  to  re-vote  in  order 
that  ships  under  construction  may  be  completed.  Under  the  German  Navy 
Law,  such  “savings”  are  retained  by  the  naval  authorities  for  subsequent 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  j)rovisions  of  the  Law,  and  a  British 
Navy  Law  would  contain  a  similar  provision,  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
unbusinesslike  system  of  voting  money  which  goes  eventually,  not  to  the  Navy, 
but  to  the  reduction  of  debt. 
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the  Adiniralty  twice  every  year  to  review  the  British  naval 
position  and  embark  upon  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  motives 
of  foreign  Bowers,  which  becomes  inevitable  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  naval  strength.  The  Admiralty  puts  forward  in  the 
spring,  and  again  in  the  summer  when  the  shipbuilding  vote  is 
considered,  its  view  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and  private 
uieinbers  of  the  House  elaborate  in  detail  their  belief  as  to  what 
this  or  that  Power  is  doing  or  intends  to  do  and  the  purpose 
which  it  has  in  view.  All  the  speeches  are  reported  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  least  tactful  and  irritating  phrases  are  dragged 
from  their  context  and  serve  as  fresh  fuel  to  the  destruction  of 
those  amicable  feelings  which  are  so  essential  to  the  smooth 
working  of  diplomacy,  the  development  of  international  commerce, 
and  friendly  relations  between  ourselves  and  other  peoples. 

It  will  not  have  passed  without  notice  that  under  the  German 
Navy  Law  this  application  of  irritating  poison  to  the  open  sore 
of  civilisation  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  avoided.  When  the 
present  Act  was  brought  forw'ard  in  the  Reichstag,  its  general 
character  was  explained  by  Ministers  in  speeches  unexceptional  in 
tone,  a  few  Socialists  aired  their  peculiar  attitude  tow^ards  arma¬ 
ments,  and  then  the  measure  was  committed  to  secret  session, 
where  the  naval  authorities  explained  in  full  detail  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Contrast  this  businesslike  method  of  procedure 
with  the  undignified  discussions  in  the  spring  and  in  the  summer 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  will  be  realised  that  by  our 
annual  votes,  openly  discussed  without  reserve,  we  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  very  competition  in  armaments  which  we  deplore, 
and  we  are  delaying  the  consummation  of  those  friendly  relations, 
l)articularly  with  Germany,  w'hich  w’e  desire. 

By  means  of  a  British  Ijaw  the  nation  through  its  representa¬ 
tives  could  make  an  effective  demonstration  of  its  resolve  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  on  the  seas  at  all  costs,  and  then  for 
five  peaceful  years  questions  of  relative  naval  strength  and  the 
motives  and  actions  of  rival  Powders  might  be  completely  buried 
so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned.  Each  spring  the  Admiralty 
would  bring  forward  its  Estimates  based  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Navy  Law ;  the  speeches  of  Ministers  and  private  members 
would  be  confined  entirely  to  administrative  details,  and  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  brandish  in  the  face  of  the  w'orld  a  British 
trident  or  to  give  expression  to  suspicions  as  to  the  actions  of  other 
countries  which  now  periodically  serve  to  excite  inevitable  and 
very  natural  irritation  in  all  the  Chanceries  of  Europe. 

If  the  British  people  had  an  assurance  that  over  a  period  of 
five  years  the  Admiralty  was  maintaining  a  fleet  on  a  scale  of 
two  keels  to  one,  wdth  an  extra  margin  of  cruisers,  they  could 
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regard  with  equanimity  whatever  happened  abroad,  since  in  no 
circumstances,  owing  to  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  would 
it  be  possible  for  any  probable  combination  to  speed  up  con¬ 
struction  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  our  supremacy.  At  the  end 
of  five  years,  when  Germany  brought  forward  her  new  Navy  Act 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  prepare  a  new  scheme,  and 
in  jumps  of  at  least  five  years,  with  a  minimum  of  interference 
with  the  friendly  relations  which  we  wish  to  cement  with  all  our 
neighbours,  British  naval  policy  would  pursue  its  course,  develop¬ 
ing  a  continuity  which  would  stifle  nervous  fears  at  home,  sup}X)it 
British  prestige  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  friendships  with  our  neighbours. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impetus  which  the  passage 
of  a  British  Navy  Law  would  give  to  the  growth  of  the  new  spirit 
of  the  Empire  which  is  finding  expression  in  Canada’s  spontaneous 
offer.  New  Zealand’s  splendid  gift,  Australia’s  less  Imperial  effort, 
and  South  Africa’s  growing  sense  of  her  dependence  upon  the 
British  connection.  We  may  even  hope  that  at  no  distant  date 
the  Mother  Navy  may  have  closely  associated  with  it  a  smaller 
Navy  flying  the  British  White  Ensign  with  some  label  indicative 
of  its  Imperial  origin  and  its  Imperial  service.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  Empire,  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  course  of 
future  events  and  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Dominions  are  the  only  things  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Service  Squadron,  administered  under  an  Imperial 
Council  working  in  close  association  with  the  Admiralty,  which  is 
the  heir  to  all  the  accumulated  traditions  and  experience  of  sea- 
power  from  which  the  Dominions  have  sprung.  While  such  a 
force  would  naturally  be  based  upon  Gibraltar,  where  the  spare 
parts  of  the  ships  and  stores  would  be  kept,  it  would  be  essentially 
a  mobile  squadron  moving  from  Dominion  to  Dominion,  con¬ 
veying  at  once  suggestions  of  the  security  of  British  interests  and 
the  unity  of  the  British  peoples. 

If  our  kith  and  kin  are  prepared,  as  we  now  know  that  they 
are  prepared,  to  share  in  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  eventuality 
of  war,  we  must  also  admit  their  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
development  of  policy  of  which  either  peace  or  war  is  the  outcome. 
Taxation  must  be  accompanied  by  representation,  and  only  thus 
can  the  foundations  be  laid  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  organisation 
which  will  represent  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  intelligence, 
manhood,  and  wealth  of  all  the  peoples  under  the  British  flag. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  the  German  challenge  to  our  supremacy  should 
have  brought  us  back  to  the  point  at  which  the  labours  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  Ijeague  ceased.  The  final  act  of  this  body 
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in  1892  was  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of  federation.  The 
substance  of  its  proposals  were  as  follows  :  — 

“It  being  admitted  that  in  order  to  combine  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  its  common  interests,  some 
central  body,  in  which  all  parts  are  represented,  is  essential,  the  question  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  such  a  body  at  once  arises. 

"It  remains  then  to  consider — (1)  How  shall  a  Council  of  the  Empire  be 
constituted?  Ihe  Council  should  consist  of  members  appointed  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  North  American, 
Australian,  and  South  African,  should  be  directly  represented  in  that 
Council.  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  would  be  represented  through  Her 
Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State  at  present  charged  with  the  administration  of 
their  affairs,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  may  become  desirable.  The 
Council  might  include  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Indian 
J^mpire,  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Colonies,  and  India;  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  of  representatives  of  the  three  groups. i 
“  (2)  By  what  means  can  the  resources  of  the  Empire  be  most  effectively 
combined?  Such  a  Council,  being  furnished  with  adequate  information 
relating  to  matters  of  foreign  policy,  should  deal  with  Imperial  Defence;  and 
in  matters  of  defence  should  supervise  the  appropriation  of  any  moneys 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  by  the  common  contribution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.” 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  established  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  which  is  the  Prime  Minister’s  War  Council. 
It  is  an  advisory  body  which  exercises,  through  its  permanent 
and  temporary  sub-committees  and  its  permanent  secretariat,  a 
wide  range  of  influence,  but  it  has  at  present  no  executive 
authority.  Its  normal  membership  consists  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  Navy,  the  Army,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Colonies,  India,  and  Commerce,  together  with  the  respon¬ 
sible  experts  of  the  two  defence  departments  and  such 
other  persons  with  knowledge  and  experience  as  the  Prime 
Minister  may  summon  to  the  meetings.  Last  year,  on 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  five  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Dominions  joined  this  body ,  when  a  complete  revelation  of  British 
policy  in  its  Imperial  aspects  was  made,  and  this  year  Mr.  Borden 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  have  been  admitted 
into  this  innermost  council  chamber. 

Between  this  machinery  and  that  which  was  suggested  tw’enty 
years  ago  by  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  there  is  a  close 
resemblance;  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Asquith,  judging 
by  their  speeches,  are  in  agreement  that  in  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  Council  for  the  Empire 
which  may  be  developed  slowly  and  surely  in  order  to  meet  the 

(1)  There  are  now  four  groups. 
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new  needs  of  a  group  of  free  nations  fused  by  the  fierce 
heat  of  Continental  competition,  threatening  its  essential  com¬ 
munications,  into  a  vertebrate  and  co-ordinated  organisation  for 
the  purpose  of  peace  and  war. 

Grennany  has  opened  the  door  to  an  Imperial  fellowship.  Shall 
we  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  courage  to  pass  through? 
It  would  be  no  slight  gain  in  the  political  field  if  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  could  resume  something  of  the  habit  of  mind 
of  the  great  spirits  of  the  past  in  facing  the  insistent  problems 
of  the  future.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  pessimism, 
to  nervousness  and  timidity,  which  is  apt  to  undermine  the 
national  character  and  to  rob  the  nation  of  those  high  ideals  which 
must  sui)ply  a  motive  to  firm,  consistent,  and  strong  jwlicy  in 
association  with  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  disregard  the  evidences  of  a  deplorable  effort  to  limit 
the  vision  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  a  petty  conception  of  their  sphere  in  world-development 
and  of  the  part  which  they  can  play  in  Imperial,  foreign,  and 
commercial  matters.  On  every  hand  there  are  indications  of  this 
movement,  which  is  fraught  with  dire  peril,  because  once  the 
British  mind  is  accustomed  to  take  a  narrow  and  restricted  view, 
the  sun  of  the  British  Empire  will  begin  to  set.  The  task  of 
the  immediate  future  is  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  into  a 
coherent  whole,  which  must  be  organised  in  time  of  peace  if  ever 
it  is  to  be  potent  in  war.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  achieve 
this  task  without  on  the  one  hand  dethroning  the  Mother  Country 
from  her  primacy  or  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Dominions. 

At  present  these  islands  are,  by  the  weight  of  population  and 
wealth,  the  centre  of  our  loosely-jointed  Imperial  system.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  a  population  of  forty-five  millions,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  over-seas  Dominions  number  only  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions.  In  other  words,  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  self- 
governing  Empire  still  have  their  homes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  still  bear  practically  without  assistance  the  whole  burden  of 
the  Imperial  structure ;  they  find  year  after  year  the  colossal 
sums  which  are  necessary  to  security,  the  cost  of  world-wide 
diplomatic  and  consular  services,  and  the  ex{>endifure  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  regulation  of 
the  vast  co-ordinated  machine  upon  which  British  prestige 
depends.  The  Mother  Country  is  not  only  the  Mother  Country 
of  the  race,  but  it  is  the  source  of  all  those  emblems  of  Imperial 
existence  by  which  the  race  holds  its  place  in  the  world.  The 
predominance  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  not  be  ignored  m 
considering  the  new  problems  which  are  forcing  themselves  to  the 
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front  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  young  nations  overseas.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  set  a  boundary  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
Dominions,  but  if  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  of  an  Imperial 
federation  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  any  tendency  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  pivot  of  the  Empire, 
holding  the  reins  of  policy  as  the  predominant  partner  which  has 
in  the  past  willingly  and  ungrudgingly  adjusted  its  scale  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  embrace  the  wider  needs  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  great  British  family  while  they  were  still  struggling 
communities. 

The  need  of  the  future  is  that  in  the  full  realisation  of  existing 
facts  we  should  devote  our  best  efforts  to  the  development  of  the 
ideal  of  a  fellowship  of  the  British  peoples  effective  alike  for  the 
piir[X)sos  of  peace  and  for  the  stern  necessities  of  war  This  end 
cannot  be  attained  if  the  national  spirit  is  lowered  and  the  efforts 
of  the  statist  are  devoted  to  accustoming  the  public  mind  to  defeat 
in  every  field  of  human  activity.  In  Parliament,  Press,  and  pulpit 
there  is  a  conspiracy  to  circumscribe  the  vision  of  the  nation,  and 
to  blind  its  mind  to  the  past  greatness  and  lofty  ideals  of  freedom 
and  justice  upon  which  its  present  prosperity  is  based,  and  to 
enclose  its  spirit  within  narrow  prison  walls.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  this  habit  of  mind  will  permanently  appeal  to  the  great  heart 
of  the  British  people.  There  are  some  things  which,  in  Nelson’s 
phrase,  “are  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  England.”  The 
suggestion  that  we  should  confine  our  efforts  to  the  defence  merely 
of  these  islands,  that  we  should  regulate  our  commercial  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  view's  of  this  or  that  foreign  rival,  and 
that  generally  we  should  adopt  an  attitude  of  studied  selfishness 
and  absorption  is  not  in  keeping  either  with  our  history  or  with 
the  essential  factors  of  our  Imperial  development. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  this  new'  narrow  gospel  should  be 
preached  at  the  very  moment  when  in  other  lands  the  old  British 
gospel  is  being  adopted.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  evidences 
of  an  awakening,  of  increased  enthusiasm  for  w'orld  activity. 
Germany  is  pursuing  her  way  to  a  definite  goal  which  Emperor 
and  Ministers  have  defined ;  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  are 
bestirring  themselves  ;  the  United  States  has  definitely  abandoned 
its  old  conception  of  a  circumscribed  sphere  in  the  w’orld  ;  Japan 
is  steadily  increasing  her  material  and  moral  interests  in  the  Far 
East;  even  China,  which  ten  years  ago  w'as  breaking  up,  is 
pulling  herself  together. 

Surely  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  meet  the  future  is  the 
spirit  in  which  our  forefathers  faced  conspiracies  of  circumstances 
far  more  unnerving  than  those  which  affright  some  of  us  to-day. 
We  have  before  us  a  boundless  future,  ])olitically  and  com- 
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mercially.  Already  upon  the  horizon  of  those  who  have  faith 
there  rises  a  great  Imperial  confederation  embracing  one  quarter 
of  the  world’s  surface  and  with  a  population  of  vast  proportions 
an  Empire  which  needs  only  to  be  organised  with  judgment  and 
skill  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world  not  merely  by  its  weight 
in  numbers,  but  by  its  intellectual  outlook,  its  adherence  to  its  old 
faith,  and  the  honesty  and  persistence  of  its  ideals.  A  centurv 
ago  Colling  wood,  in  his  final  letter  to  his  wife,  wrote  : — 

“Our  country  requires  that  the  greatest  exertion  should  be  made  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  its  glcry.  You  know  when  I  am  in  earnest 
on  any  subject  how  truly  I  devote  myself  to  it,  and  the  first  object  of  mv  life 
and  what  my  heart  is  most  bent  on  is  the  glory  of  my  country.” 

These  words  supply  a  standard  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  general  trend  of  political  thought  to-day.  After  a  century 
of  peace  we  have  again  reached  a  stage  in  our  development 
when  the  greatest  exertion  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  glory,  not  of  these  islands  merely,  but  of  the 
great  assembly  df  British  nations.  And  yet  this  is  the  moment 
when,  in  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  selfish  absorption,  the  British 
people  are  urged  to  hazard  the  Empire  “with  the  saving  of  a  little 
charge,”  to  quote  the  contemptuous  phrase  of  Drake.  We  need 
to-day  something  of  the  spacious  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  when  an  Englishman  was  proud  of  his  past  and 
in  facing  the  future  was  an  incorrigible  optimist,  and  thus,  under 
the  pressure  of  German  ambitions,  words,  and  acts,  the 
Dominions’  insistent  cry,  “Call  us  to  your  councils,”  may  prove 
the  needed  educative  force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  light  of  the  visit  of  the  Canadian  Ministers  to  this 
country,  of  the  new  Imperial  spirit  which  is  finding  expression 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Franco-Bussian 
Naval  Convention,  of  the  newly-extended  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance,  of  the  increasing  cordiality  of  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  who  can  doubt  the  reality  of  the  triumi)h  of 
Germany?  It  only  remains  for  us  to  build  on  the  foundations 
which  have  thus  been  laid  an  Imperial  Navy  and  an  Imperial 
Army,  a  Council  for  the  Empire,  and  a  network  of  interlacing, 
but  not  exclusive,  friendships  with  all  our  neighbours  who  will 
respect  our  interests,  our  purely  defensive  policy,  and  our  ideals. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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Is  all  tbe  works  of  man  you  will  find  an  antagonism  between 
two  modes  in  the  treatment  of  material,  whether  the  art  be 
rhetoric,  exposition,  sculpture,  painting,  drama,  lyric,  or  prose 
tiction.  The  one  we  know  as  the  Classical  sifirit.  The  other  is 
too  general  to  have  a  name,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  I  will  call 
it  by  what  is  properly  a  narrow  title,  the  Bomantic. 

The  first  of  these  titles,  the  Classical  spirit,  is  well  recognised 
and  capable  of  clear  definition.  The  second,  or  “Romantic,”  is 
less  clearly  recognised,  less  universally  known  by  one  name,  and 
is  in  particular  difficult  to  define  to-day  because  we  are  still  living 
in  its  atmosphere.  Most  modern  work,  particularly  in  England, 
is  still  of  the  Romantic  type. 

The  Classical  spirit  controlled  Europe  with  great  strength  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  in  England.  Jffi'yden  belongs  to  it.  Its  great 
examplar  in  set  verse  is  Pope,  in  prose  Swift.  Hundreds  of 
other  names,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  distinguished  English 
literature  during  the  last  great  Classical  phase.  Then  comes  a 
revolution.  With  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  that  time,  the  Romantic  revolt,  is  heralded;  with  the 
generation  born  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Romantic  spirit 
overflowed  all  the  west  and  marked  the  flood  of  a  tide  at  the  turji 
of  which  perhaps  we  now  stand,  but  in  w’hich  we  still  certainly 
stand. 

It  is  from  this  very  fact  of  our  steeping  in  the  Romantic  that 
there  proceeds  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  our  appre¬ 
hending  the  Classical  spirit.  It  is  easier  to  grasp  an  explication 
of  things  we  roughly  know  through  experience,  than  to  apprehend 
things  forgotten  or  unexperienced,  and  (in  times  of  intellectual 
decay  especially)  sermons  which  tell  people  what  they  want  to 
hear  and  have  heard  before,  books  which  relate  to  them  things 
with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  have  a  greater  vogue  than 
sermons,  or  books  that  teach. 

But  the  expected  fruit  of  intellectual  work  is  that  w’e  should 
grow.  To  acquire  new  things,  to  discover,  is  the  objective  of 
such  effort ;  therein  must  lie  the  advantage  of  inquiring  to-day 
(and  in  England)  what  the  Classical  spirit  may  be. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  Classical  spirit? 

We  all  recognise  it  more  or  less  actively  when  w’e  see  a  Classical 
building,  or  a  good  Classical  statue,  a  Classical  picture,  or  hear 
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a  Classical  piece  of  music.  We  recognise  it  when  we  find  the 
Classical  in  literature.  Even  when  it  merely  strikes  us  as  some¬ 
thing  dull,  lifeless,  and  formal,  something  which  we  could  hardly 
conceive  men  should  ever  have  felt  an  interest  in,  we  still 
recognise  it ;  we  know  it  is  there.  There  is  something  in  common 
(everyone  of  us  feels  it)  between  the  writing  of  Racine,  of 
Corneille,  and  the  writing  of  Sophocles.  We  may  think  any  one 
or  both  of  the  first  immeasurably  smaller  than  the  last ;  even 
wholly  lacking  in  genius.  But  the  key  is  the  same.  There  is 
something  in  common  between  all  those  things  and  one  of  the 
ancient  Pagan  temples  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  best  and 
earliest  w'ork  of  the  sixteenth-century  Classical  renaissance  in 
architecture,  or  a  good  Greek  statue,  or  a  painting  by  Claude 
Lorraine.  We  feel  a  common  spirit  in  all  these  things.  What 
is  that  spirit? 

The  young,  as  a  rule,  to-day  who  have  suffered  modern  educa¬ 
tion  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  mere  negative,  a  lack 
of  emotion  :  a  mere  lack  of  that  stirring,  and  of  that  spice  which 
our  modern  times  seem  to  require  in  all  they  do.  It  is  much 
more  than  this.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  it. 

First  note  w'hat  its  exterior  phenomena  are,  what  we  notice  as 
the  effects  of  the  Classical  spirit  before  w'e  have  attained  its 
sources. 

We  recognise  at  once  moderation.  The  Classical  spirit  admits, 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  a  moderator;  that  is,  an  admitted 
authority  and  regimen  of  government  in  artistic  effort.  It  works 
(secondly)  upon  a  plarr  set  it  by  some  superior ;  and  wherever 
Classical  work  is  done,  one  of  the  first  tests  applied  to  it  by  a 
man  who  pretends  to  no  more  than  its  recognition  is  that  he  asks 
whether  or  no  certain  rules  have  been  observed. 

A  second  phenomenon  is  that  the  Classical  spirit  works,  not 
only  to  set  plan,  but  (what  is  not  the  same  thing)  according  to  a 
Imown  scale.  It  observes  not  only  pattern  but  a  size  of  pattern. 
A  sonnet  to  be  perfect  must  be  written  according  to  a  known 
scale.  It  must  have  fourteen  lines.  It  must  be  divided  into  an 
octave  and  a  sextet.  The  rhymes,  though  they  are  permitted  a 
certain  latitude  of  variation,  are  not  permitted  more  than  that 
latitude,  and  the  whole  combination  must  be  not  only  united  but 
single. 

The  Classical  spirit,  then,  admits  a  moderator,  or  the  regimen 
of  authority  and  government  in  artistic  effort ;  secondly,  it  seems 
to  be  expecting  a  set  plan,  an  imaginary  to  which  it  must  conform 
and  one  set  before  it  by  its  master ;  thirdly,  it  works  to  that  plan 
upon  a  known  scale. 

Now^  W'e  must  further  note  that  as  the  Classical  spirit  proceeds 
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in  its  work  of  artistic  creation  it  does  something  comparable  to  the 
filling  up  of  a  framework.  When  you  know  that  you  are  going 
to  see  a  Classical  drama,  a  Greek  drama,  for  instance,  or  a  drama 
of  the  great  French  tragedians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  you 
know  already  the  dead  envelope  whose  living  content  you  are 
about  to  see.  You  know  that  the  action  will  be  expressed  within 
strict  limits  of  time  and  of  action,  even  in  certain  tones  of 
voice.  You  even  know  the  types  of  character  that  are  to  be 
presented  to  you.  That  artistic  effort,  therefore,  is  a  filling  in 
of  a  known  framework.  Just  as  in  the  comb  made  by  the  bees 
for  their  eggs  and  honey,  or  as  in  the  formation  of  an  accumu¬ 
lator,  a  framework  is  filled  in  wdth  other  matter  than  the  frame¬ 
work,  filled  up  in  detail  with  infinitely  small  particles  of  other 
matter,  so  in  Classical  work  you  have  your  dead  framework,  the 
interstices  of  which  the  artist  fills  with  life. 

What  other  phenomena  attach  to  the  Classical  spirit  beside 
these  three  allied  characters? 

The  Classical  spirit  also  seems  to  regard  all  human  emotion  as 
no  more,  even  artistically  (not  only  morally),  than  a  means  to  an 
end.  That  end  would  seem  to  be  the  complete,  the  balanced, 
and  the  just  sum  of  all  human  energy.  The  Classical  spirit  will 
depend  for  its  artistic  effect  upon  horror  (though  not  upon  terror) , 
upon  pity  (though  not  upon  tears),  or  upon  humour  (though  not 
upon  laughter),  upon  admiration  (though  not  upon  ecstasy) — but 
it  will  never  play  upon  one  note  and  end  on  it.  None  of  these 
great  human  emotions  will  the  Classical  spirit  segregate  and  treat 
by  itself  as  an  end.  The  Classical  spirit  will  not  say  of  one  of 
its  works,  “this  work  has  succeeded,  if  it  has  merely  succeeded 
in  making  you  laugh,  or  in  making  you  frightened,  or  in  putting 
you  into  this  or  that  mood.”  Emotion  under  that  moderator 
which  the  Classic  accepts  is  invariably  treated  as  something  which 
is  aroused  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  and  that  purpose  the  pro¬ 
duction,  as  far  as  possible,  in  those  who  hear  it,  of  a  perfect 
human  mood  w^herein  the  various  emotions  of  man  shall  properly 
blend.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  that  a  Classical  work  will  not 
be  tragic  or  comic.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Classical  spirit  will 
in  each  of  its  productions  insist  equally  upon  all  the  emotions,  or 
present  them  all  in  that  proportion  which  they  should  bear  in 
some  perfectly  sane  human  being.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  comedy  or  tragedy  or  rhetoric  or  any 
form  of  art  in  w'hich  there  was  not  some  segregation,  some 
insistence  upon  a  particular  tone.  My  point  is  that  emotion 
is  always  kept  in  harness,  is  always  used,  and  is  not  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Classic  artist.  It  is  manifestly  no  more  than  the 
means  whereby  the  artist  may  in  the  long  run  produce  a  better 
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and  more  perfect  balance  in  the  human  character  of  his  audience 
!'’inally,  the  Classical  spirit,  in  its  artistic  effort,  proceeds  from 
a  known  reality  towards  a  definable  ideal. 

The  Classical  artist  takes  for  granted  that  his  audience  admit 
a  number  of  rules  in  human  society.  He  takes  for  granted  many 
data  common  to  himself  and  his  hearers,  both  with  regard  to 
the  material  in  which  he  works  and  with  regard  to  the  moral 
standard  which  he  and  they  are  equally  supposed  to  accept.  That 
is  what  he  starts  from ;  and  his  work  openly  aims  at,  is  intended 
if  possible  to  achieve,  an  ideal  which  it  may  miss  but  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  define  beforehand.  You  know  what  sort  of 
effect  Sophocles  meant  to  produce  upon  you,  what  effect  he  desired 
to  have  upon  your  life  and  character,  w'hen  he  wrote  the  Antigone. 
And  you  know  what  sort  of  play  he  was  trying  to  write,  what 
perfect  ideal  lay  before  him,  when  he  proceeded  to  write  the 
Antigone  as  a  literary  exercise. 

Remark  that  in  all  Classical  work  this  “taking  for  granted” 
between  the  artist  and  his  public  of  great,  known,  common 
standards,  existent  realities  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
society,  and  of  a  standard  of  ethics  and  of  civic  conduct  accepted 
by  both  is  fundamental.  When  we  come  to  contrast  it  with  the 
Romantic  spirit,  and  especially  wdth  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Romantic  spirit,  w’e  shall  see  of  w^hat  importance  is  that  thing. 

Here  then  I  have  noted  five  things  which  seem  principally  to 
attach  to  the  Classical  spirit  in  all  its  artistic  manifestations  :  that 
it  accepts  a  moderator,  or  the  regimen  of  government  in  creative 
art ;  that  it  w’orks  to  a  known  scale ;  that  it  wnrks  by  filling  up 
an  accepted  framewnrk ;  that  it  regards  human  emotion  as  a 
means  tow'ards  an  end,  wdiich  end  is  the  proportioned  and 
reasoned  sum  of  all  human  emotions;  and  finally,  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  known  reality  tow’ards  a  definable  idea.  Note  (in  passing), 
by  the  way,  that  in  all  these  things  the  Classical  spirit  conforms 
to  the  ancient  spirit  of  religion. 

But  all  these  are  merely  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Classical  spirit  manifests  itself.  If  we  do  no  more  than  note 
those  manifestations  w*e  cannot  pretend  to  understand  the  thing 
itself.  We  have  only  seen  the  outside  of  it.  We  have  only 
discovered  its  effects.  We  have  not  sat  at  the  centre  and  come 
into  touch  wdth  the  motive,  w'ith  the  soul,  w'hich  makes  the 
Classical  spirit  what  it  is. 

What  is  its  goal?  To  what  is  its  endeavour  directed,  and 
what  appetite  does  it  satisfy^  in  man?  What  human  need  does 
it  propose  to  serve? 

Young  people  especially,  and  many  who  are  not  young,  the 
majority  in  modern  England,  wnuld  not  only  say  that  they  could 
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not  answer  those  questions,  but  would  say  that  when  they  came 
across  a  piece  of  Classical  work  to-day  it  did  not  seem  to  them 
to  have  any  very  precise  object,  and  that  frankly  they  could  not 
conceive  what  human  appetite  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

You  look  at  a  great  Greek  statue  like  the  wdnged  Victory  of 
the  Louvre,  or  at  the  thirteenth-century  statue  of  St.  Louis  at 
Eheims,  and  if  you  are  afflicted  with  this  modern  spirit  you  will 
say,  “Well,  it  leaves  me  cold.”  You  may  even  go  further  and 
say,  as  some  have  said — a  sort  of  blasphemy — that  these  perfect 
works  of  art  were  not  intended  to  subserve  a  human  appetite  or 
to  fulfil  a  human  need,  but  were  simply  jugglery  with  certain 
rules  and  the  attempt  to  achieve  an  ideal  vrhich,  though  capable 
of  definition,  was  so  cold  as  to  be  remote  from  humanity — to  be 
almost  mathematical  in  its  quality.  If  you  think  that,  you  are 
in  error.  Not  only  are  you  in  error,  but  you  are  missing  what 
is,  perhaps,  after  spiritual  things,  the  chief  satisfaction  of  human 
life.  For  to  understand  the  Classical  spirit  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  its  manifestations  is,  on  the  merely  aesthetic  side  of  life,  the 
highest  position  to  which  you  can  attain. 

I  will  attempt  to  entitle  its  object,  its  endeavour,  and  the 
human  need  it  attempts  to  satisfy. 

The  object  of  the  Classical  spirit  is  plenitude ;  its  endeavour  is 
to  compete  what  each  man  lacks ;  and  the  appetite  it  professes 
to  satisfy  is  the  human  demand  for  proportion.  For  proportion  is 
the  expression  of  ultimate  reality. 

Now  that  phrase  being  packed,  and  the  substance  of  it  put  into 
the  shortest  terms,  may  sound  unintelligible.  I  will  therefore 
repeat  it.  The  object  of  the  Classical  spirit  is  plenitude,  fulness. 
Its  endeavour  is  to  complete  what  is  lacking  in  men,  and  the 
appetite  it  professes  to  satisfy  is  the  human  demand  for  propor¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  expression  of  ultimate  reality.  In  explanation 
of  that  last  phrase — proportion  is  the  expression  of  ultimate 
reality — another  way  of  saying  it  is  clearer  ;  wfflen  things  are 
out  of  proportion  they  are  out  of  truth.  To  tell  the  truth  about 
a  man,  to  tell  the  truth  about  an  event,  you  must  have  proportion 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  man  or  the  event,  or  you  are  telling 
a  falsehood ;  and  your  falsehood  will  be  greater  or  less  according 
as  your  failure  in  proportion  is  greater  or  less.  The  immediate 
reward  which  the  Classical  spirit  offers  you  is  serenity ;  and  the 
continuance  of  that  rewmrd  is  repose. 

All  that  phrasing  is  pretty  tough  meat ;  let  me  put  the  thing 
more  graphically  by  contrasting  it  with  something  we  know 
(unfortunately  for  us)  a  great  deal  better,  something  which 
enlivens  and  also  disturbs  the  whole  of  our  Art  and  the  whole  of 
our  thought  to-day,  something  which  has  given  us  that  fever  of 
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which  we  shall  either  die  or  recover — the  Koniantic  spirit- 
entering  this  warning,  that  the  Eomantic  spirit  is  but  one  name 
out  of  very  many  that  might  be  chosen  for  this  thing. 

That  Romantic  spirit  is  probably  of  a  lesser,  and  certainly  of  a 
less  enduring  nature  than  the  Classical  spirit. 

It  is  perpetually  recurrent  in  the  history  of  the  works  of  man. 
It  comes  in  to  satisfy  a  very  fierce,  but  a  sporadic  and  ephemeral 
craving.  It  was  brought  in  to  satisfy  this  craving  in  the  last 
three  generations.  To  what  excesses  in  art  has  it  not  led  us ! 

The  motive  of  the  Eomantic  spirit  is  adventure.  It  is  allied 
in  its  artistic  effort  to  just  that  unrest,  that  desire  for  new  things, 
which  leads  men  to  travel  and  to  explore  :  to  discover.  The 
artistic  end  at  which  it  aims  is  the  excitement  of  emotion,  or 
emotions,  segregated  from  the  sum  of  human  emotions,  and 
exaggerated  therein.  Its  method  involves,  and  is  always  com¬ 
posed  of,  violence.  The  necessary  accompaniment  of  that  spirit 
is  a  violation  of  proportion  in  some  degree ;  for  if  it  did  not 
violate  proportion,  Eomantic  work  would  not  attract  us  by  its 
one  great  quality  of  surprise. 

Now  that  is  the  type  of  work  in  which  we  all  live  to-day.  That 
is  the  type  of  work  which  informs,  not  only  our  drama,  but  our 
painting  and  our  sculpture  and  our  architecture  and  our  philo¬ 
sophy.  “To  what  extent  does  this  excite  me?”  “With  how- 
much  violence  is  this  or  that  emotion  aroused?”  “What  sense 
of  adventure,  of  novelty,  does  this  author  or  this  artist  give  me?” 
And,  incidentally,  “How  far  does  he  succeed  in  evading  that 
dull,  cloying  thing,  tV'  <  proportion,  exactitude,  and  justice  which 
lead,  I  am  told,  to  sere.iity  in  the  soul?  ”  Those  are  the  criteria 
which  we  have  applied  to  modern  work  in  an  increasing  degree 
since  the  Eomantic  revival  began  three  generations  ago. 

I  w’ill  not  deny  that  this  disease,  if  it  is  a  disease,  seems  to  be 
a  necessarily  recurrent  thing  in  the  history  of  human  art.  I  will 
not  deny  that  this  fever,  if  it  is  proper  to  call  it  a  fever,  seems 
to  be  ineradicable  from  the  history  of  human  effort.  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  Classical  spirit,  when  it  has  run  through  a  certain 
term  among  men,  sometimes  of  great  length — the  old  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Pagan  -w'orld  kept  it  strongly  and  heartily  for  a  thousand 
years— sometimes  of  very  short  duration,  like  the  last  Parnassian 
effort,  as  it  is  called,  in  French  literature,  which  lasted  for  one 
generation,  and  covered  only  a  portion  of  that  generation;  some¬ 
times  for  periods  like  the  great  Classical  period  between  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  covered  the  whole  of  Western  Europe — I  -w-ill  not  deny,  T 
say,  that  the  Classical  spirit,  how^ever  long  it  may  be  kept  up, 
tends  at  the  end,  like  all  other  human  things,  to  transform  itself 
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through  decay.  It  ends  in  mere  formalism,  in  dulness,  in  a  loss 
of  creative  power  altogether. 

I  will  not  deny  either  that  that  other  spirit,  with  which  I  am 
contrasting  it  to  its  advantage,  and  w'hich  I  will  call  the  Eomantic 
spirit,  appears  to  be  a  necessary  awakening  or  stirring  :  a  necessity 
comparable  perhaps  to  those  parasites  which  prey  upon  a  healthy 
body,  yet  without  which  that  healthy  body  could  not  survive. 

At  any  rate,  we  know  from  the  history  of  art  that  this  Eomantic 
spirit  recurs,  and  satisfies — always  for  short  periods,  never  for 
long— a  violent  craving  for  novelty,  for  adventure,  for  emotion  of 
an  exaggerative  type.  As,  for  instance,  when  you  see  a  play  of 
Ibsen’s  :  from  what  known  and  accepted  standards  of  morality, 
data  common  to  the  wTiter,  the  audience,  and  the  actors,  has 
that  play  proceeded?  From  none.  It  is  the  boast  of  such  work 
that  it  has  no  common  and  known  reality  from  which  it  proceeds. 

To  what  definable  ideal  does  it  tend?  To  none.  I  wdll  take 
any  one  of  the  plays.  Take  the  DolVs  House.  You  have  there 
a  play  proceeding  from  no  fixed,  existent  moral  reality  of  the 
institution  of  marriage,  revered  and  accepted  by  the  author  and 
his  audience  ;  neither  that  of  our  laws  nor  that  of  any  other  known 
laws.  It  has  no  definable  ideal  which  Ibsen  desires  to  reach  ;  no 
balanced  perfection  of  mood  into  which  he  desires  to  lead  his 
public.  You  have  violent  emotion,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
it  proceeds  from  chaos  into  the  unknowm.  What  you  enjoy — if  you 
do  enjoy  it — what,  at  any  rate,  you  feel  is  that  you  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  That  is  what  you  went  to  feel  because  you  are  modern. 
That  is  true  of  the  music  you  hear  when  you  go  to  hear  Strauss.  It 
is  true  of  the  philosophy  that  you  read  when  you  read  Nietszche. 
It  is  true  of  the  pictures  you  look  at  when  you  look  upon  any 
one  of  those  moderns  who  increase  in  their  extravagance,  until 
you  come  to  the  Cubists  and  Futurists. 

The  Eomantic  spirit,  with  its  demand  for  the  exaggeration,  for 
the  intensity  of  some  particular  emotion — with  its  revolt  against 
moderation  and  authority  in  art — is  not  regarded  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with,  and  who  revere,  the  Classical  spirit,  as  a 
sign  of  strength,  but  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  think  that 
people  who  demand  very  violent  emotions  are  people  w'ho  cannot 
feel  emotion  as  acutely  or  as  delicately  as  those  who  are 
content  w'ith  less  of  each  of  the  human  emotions,  and  a  better 
proportion  in  the  sum  of  all.  .\nd  they  think  that  these  self- 
suggestive  stimuli  to  emotion,  these  modern  spurs  which  men  put 
upon  themselves  to  make  their  own  selves  go,  are  not  a  proof  of 
vigour,  but  of  a  decline  of  vigour ;  that  the  exaggerations  of 
colour,  of  violence,  of  form,  of  incident,  are  no  proof  of  vitality, 
but,  upon  the  contrary,  plain  evidences  that  our  vitality  is 
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flagging ,  when  it  needs  such  recourse  before  it  can  be  excited  to  ' 
activity.  1 

Conversely,  it  is  not  a  dull  plenitude,  nor  a  mere  vacation  which  i 
the  Classical  spirit  gives.  It  is  an  active  plenitude,  and  it  is  a  = 
repose  instinct  with  life ;  a  permanent,  lasting,  and  increasin<y  j 
pleasure ;  not  the  repose  of  fatigue  but  the  repose  of  satisfaction  ! 

I  will  conclude  by  proposing  a  particular  example  of  this 
Classical  spirit  whose  objects  I  have  defined,  and  whose  chief 
mark  perhaps  is  satisfaction. 

When  we  look  at  a  perfect  piece  of  Greek  architecture ;  when 
we  look,  not  in  a  reduction,  but  in  its  own  scale  at  the  front  = 

of  a  Greek  temple,  we  know — or  if  w’e  do  not  know’  at  first  sight,  i 

we  know  at  the  fifth,  or  the  sixth,  or  the  tenth,  w’hen  we  are  i 

sufficiently  familiar  w’ith  it — that  on  looking  at  it  there  is  some 
completion  of  ourselves  :  a  repose  which  is  not  the  repose  of  ^ 
fatigue,  and  a  plenitude  which  is  not  the  plenitude  of  an 
appetite  cloyed  or  filled  beyond  the  mark.  We  get  a  permanent  '» 

pleasure  and  an  increasing  pleasure  by  seeing  that  unchanging  - 

thing.  Why  is  it?  I  will  put  a  very  simple  test.  When  we 
know  anything  about  a  material  such  as  marble  or  wood,  if  we 
have  handled  it  or  come  across  it,  we  have  an  instinctive— not  ' 

an  actual,  not  an  engineer’s,  but  a  layman’s — feeling  of  what  its 
capacities  are.  If  we  see  a  man  put  upon  two  pillars  fifty  feet 
apart  a  long  thin  lintel  of  limestone,  we  are  anxious  every  time 
we  look  at  it  lest  the  thing  should  break  in  the  middle.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  w’e  see  a  block  of  granite  the  size  of  a  small  table 
set  on  tw’o  thick  pillars  set  close  together,  w’e  are  not  anxious 
lest  it  should  break,  but  we  are  annoyed  at  such  a  useless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  support.  If  you  will  look  at  the  frontal  of  a  Greek  ; 
temple  you  will  discover  that  you  are  exactly  satisfied  that  the 
props,  the  perpendicular  columns  which  support  the  horizontal 
lintel,  are  just  strong  enough  and  not  too  strong  for  the  work  they  ^ 
have  to  do ;  that  the  horizontal  lines  are  just  long  enough  to  give 
the  idea  of  strength  and  of  solidity,  but  not  so  long  as  to  give,  even 
to  the  eye,  an  anxiety  with  regard  to  such  solidity  and  strength. 
Here  you  have  a  thing  which  apparently  must  err  either  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  A  slight  exaggeration  in  distance  and 
you  would  have  the  feeling  that  the  material  was  not  quite  strong 
enough.  A  slight  narrowing  of  the  distance  and  you  would  have 
the  feeling  of  wasted  and  of  useless  effort.  The  Greek  spirit, 
with  its  admirably  placid  completion,  precisely  struck  that  mean 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  only  per¬ 
manent  philosophy  of  the  world.  The  “mean”  does  not  mean 
a  sort  of  average  between  tw’o  extremes ;  it  does  not  mean  an 
average  or  a  compromise.  It  has  a  positive  value.  In  the 
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modern  slang  the  mean  is  “it.”  When  you  come  upon  that 
in  a  work  of  art  of  any  kind,  you  have  gone  as  near  as  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  for  human  nature  to  come  to  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  a  mirroring  of  the  Divine.  To  reach,  or  nearly  to  reach,  such 
perfection  is  the  boast  of  the  Classical  spirit.  We  have  no 
examples  in  modern  English  verse,  beyond  perhaps  a  dozen,  of 
the  Classical  spirit.  We  have  no  example  of  the  Classical  drama. 
North  Germany,  our  late  master,  lacks  it  to-day  even  more  con¬ 
spicuously  than  ever  she  did  before ;  but,  indeed,  all  Europe  lacks 
it  now. 

How,  for  example,  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself  in  the  drama? 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  unity  of  time  and  place.  That  rule  has 
been  ridiculed  by  many  who  have  not  comprehended  it  since  the 
flood,  the  muddy  flood,  of  Homanticism  poured  in.  Many  have 
so  forgotten  it  that  they  believe  it  to  be  merely  pedantic  and 
j  useless.  But  it  had  an  excellent  reason.  Why  did  you  have 
I  in  Classical  drama — why  will  you  have  again  when  the  Classical 
spirit  shall  revive  after  some  success  in  the  field  of  war  (for 
ultimately  civilisation  always  wins,  if  at  least  society  is  to  survive) 
—why  did  you  have,  and  why  will  you  have  again,  unity  in  the 
Classical  drama?  Because  there  is  no  other  human  principle  of 
attempting  completion  upon  the  stage.  You  cannot  give  a  sense 
of  completion  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of  the  onlooker  within 
the  restricted  space  of,  at  most,  three  hours — which,  again,  is 
about  the  time  to  which  normal  human  attention  can  be  fixed  to 
such  matters — if  you  introduce  divers  places  and  divers  times. 
You  create  at  once  in  the  mind  of  the  onlooker  a  parallel  with 
ordinary  life  which  is,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  so  far  as 
external  emotions  and  external  happenings  are  concerned,  no 
more  than  an  anarchy,  or  succession  of  various  sporadically  con¬ 
nected  experiences.  Fix  the  interests  which  are  to  begin  the 
story  within  a  certain  atmosphere  and  in  a  certain  place.  Let  that 
be  once  changed,  let  there  be  only  two  scenes — I  am  not  saying 
such  changes  are  not  legitimate ;  I  am  saying  they  are  not 
Classical — let  them  be  but  once  changed  and  the  mind  inevitably 
is  struck  by  the  analogy  with  ordinary  life,  and  cannot  help 
having  at  the  back  of  it  something  like  this  :  “I  wonder  what  has 
happened  before  this  play  began?  I  wonder  what  is  going  to 
happen  after  it  has  ended?  ”  And  the  majestic  sequence  of  time 
and  unified  action,  the  completeness  of  the  thing  itself,  is  lost. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  unity  of  time  and  place ;  as  true  a 
reason,  as  sensible  a  reason  from  the  Classical  point  of  view,  as 
the  reason  that  made  Virgil  write  his  i®neid  in  hexameters 
throughout,  instead  of  suddenly  changing  from  one  metre  to 
another ;  as  true  and  as  excellent  a  spirit  of  unity  as  is  still  making 
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the  great  Eomanticists,  like  Victor  Hugo,  though  they  do  not 
preserve  the  unity  of  time  and  place,  struggle,  in  spite  of  it  to 
preserve  some  material  unity,  some  lesson  to  be  taught  or  some 
idea  preserved  throughout  the  pieces  that  they  present. 

Now  again  another  note  of  that  particular  form  of  the  Classical 
spirit  called  the  Classical  drama  is  its  discarding  of  violence.  It 
deliberately  rejects  violent  gesture,  violently  moving  speech 
shrieks  and  groans,  loud  laughter,  blows,  death.  The  horrors 
when  they  are  necessary  to  be  told,  are  told  by  someone  upon 
the  stage  as  of  something  happening  off  the  stage,  and  the  end 
no  matter  how  terrible,  is  calm.  The  dignity  of  mankind  is 
never  offended,  nor  that  subtlety,  without  which  art  is  but  a 
limping  affair,  ever  offended  by  rude  phrase  or  exaggerated 
incident. 

The  object,  remember,  of  the  Classical  spirit  on  the  stage  as 
elsewhere  is  the  creating  in  the  mind,  in  proper  order,  the  sum 
of  all  human  emotions.  This  by  violence  is  disturbed.  If  you 
consider  death  :  how  greatly  its  human  meaning  is  destroyed 
and  vulgarised  by  the  presence,  even  the  necessary  presence,  of 
violence  !  Tt  is  not  violence  that  lends  to  the  angel  of  death  his 
awful  majesty.  It  is  loss.  Loss  is  an  emotion  which,  as  we  all 
know,  resides  in  profound,  though  tragic  repose.  It  is  not 
violence  which  could  produce  the  fundamental  emotion  of  love. 
It  is  not  violence  that  will  give  you,  taking  all  these  many 
emotions  together,  the  proportion  of  these  many  emotions.  They 
have  their  violent  phases.  Those  are  not  the  phases  most  endur¬ 
able  or  calculated  to  arouse  in  those  who  observe,  the  fullest  ex¬ 
pression  of  humanity  at  its  most  sublime  and  greatest  power. 
Therefore,  violence  also  the  Classical  drama  discards. 

Finally,  in  the  completed  structure  of  a  Classical  drama  you 
lu'tice  what  may  be  called  a  lack  of  individual  colour,  a  lack  of 
personal  insistence.  Much  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  the 
King,  the  Queen,  the  herdsman,  the  noble  courtier,  the  soldier. 
You  have  not  got  that  acute  contrast  of  characterisation  put  in 
by  tricks  of  manner  or  of  accent  which  bring  into  relief  Romantic 
work.  An  altitude  of  human  speech,  an  equality  of  men,  runs 
through  the  actors’  speeches  in  all  great  Classical  work.  You 
may  say  that  this  is  not  nature  ;  that  it  is  not  the  way  in  which 
men  go  on.  Perfectly  true.  Neither  is  the  DnlVa  Ilnuse  true. 
tThree  Doll’s  JImtscs  in  a  week  would  drive  a  man  mad  if  it 
happened  in  his  home.  Put  if  you  proceed  to  say  that  because 
the  Classical  convention  is  not  natural  therefore  it  is  not  true : 
that  because  the  Classical  drama  is  not  the  mirror  of  anything 
that  daily  happens  in  human  life  therefore  it  does  not  express 
what  is  deepest  in  human  life — then  you  have  had  the  mis- 
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fortune  to  miss  the  greatest  and  the  calmest  moments  which 
illuminate  by  their  memory  the  whole  of  one  human  existence ; 
the  moments  in  which,  through  the  mutual  necessity  of  patriotism 
or  of  a  great  peril,  the  equality  of  men  becomes  a  living  and  a 
real  thing,  and  in  which  you  discover  dignity  in  the  speech  of 
the  poorest,  and  humility  in  the  speech  of  the  greatest  and  the 
most  jx)werfiil.  The  Classical  drama  is  indeed  artificially  con¬ 
structed— that  is  only  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  art — 
but,  being  such,  it  not  only  stimulates  but  reproduces  those  most 
real  and  most  stupendous  moments. 

And  the  Classical  drama  by  limiting,  by  moderating,  by 
governing  those  powers  w'e  have  within  ourselves,  can  enlarge 
them.  It  is  a  paradox  easily  discoverable  in  every  man’s  private 
experience  (unless  his  life  has  been  unfortunately  and  excep¬ 
tionally  wayward)  that  the  restriction,  wdthin  certain  limits,  of 
effort,  increases  the  potential  of  that  effort.  And  if  you  desire  to 
see  man’s  will  at  its  best  and  at  its  most  powerful,  you  will 
not  go  to  a  wilful  man  ;  you  will  go  to  the  priest  or  to  the  soldier. 
By  a  paradox  infinitely  worthy  of  observation — the  most  useful 
doctrine  perhaps  which  one  could  give  in  the  general  scheme  of 
teaching  how  life  should  be  lived — creative  activity  is  enlarged, 
not  lessened,  by  the  presence  of  a  limit  and  a  boundary. 

I  will  sum  up  by  quoting  a  passage,  if  my  readers  will  excuse  it, 
which  I  confess  I  wrote  myself  some  time  ago.  I  take  that 
liberty  because,  as  it  took  me  a  very  long  time  to  write,  it  is 
probably  accurate  in  expressing  what  I  w^ant  to  say  : 

"Caught  on  with  this  aspect  of  energy  producing  the  Classic 
is  the  truth  that  energy  alone  can  dare  to  be  classical.  Where 
the  great  currents  of  the  soul  run  feebly  a  perpetual  acceleration , 
whether  by  novelty  or  by  extravagance,  will  be  demanded  ;  where 
they  run  full  and  heavy,  then,  under  the  restraint  of  form,  they 
will  but  run  more  proudly  and  more  strong.  It  is  the  flickering 
of  life  that  fears  hard  rules  in  verse  and  may  not  feel  the  level 
classics  of  our  Europe.  Their  rigidity  is  not  that  of  marble : 
they  are  not  dead.  A  human  acquaintance  with  their  sobriety 
soon  fills  us  as  we  read.  If  we  lie  in  the  way  of  the  giants  who 
conceived  them  (let  me  say  Eacine) ,  re-reading  and  further  know'- 
ledge— especially  a  deeper  experience  of  common  life  about  us — 
reveal  to  us  the  steadfast  life  of  these  images;  the  eyes  open, 
the  lips  might  almost  move ;  the  statue  descends  and  lives.” 


H.  Belloc. 
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Ali’  lieminlscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  appeared  iu  llie  autumn 
of  1902,  siiiiultaueously  in  America,  England,  and  Germanv 
Shortly  afterwards  a  letter  in  a  lady’s  handwriting  was  forwarded 
to  me  from  my  German  publishers.  It  was  from  Princess 
Henry  VII.  Reuss,  wife  of  the  well-known  diplomatist  of  that 
name,^  and  contained  an  intimation  that  the  Prince  had  read 
my  book  with  interest,  felt  drawn  towards  those  who  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Prince  Bismarck,  and  hoped  that  I  would 
come  and  see  him.  I  replied  that  I  was  unfortunately  not  in  a 
position  to  undertake  what  Bismarck  had  termed  “decorative 
journeys,”  but,  nevertheless,  1  would  not  fail  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Prince  when  next  in  Germany. 

Baron  Robert  von  Keudell  with  whom  I  was  in  correspondence 
at  the  time,  wrote  me  a  letter  (P’ebruary  18th,  19U3),  con¬ 
gratulating  me  by  anticipation  on  the  i)rivilege  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Prince  Reuss,  of  whom 
he  said  : 

“He  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  history 
of  Europe  from  1866  down  to  about  1895  than  any  other  living 
person,  not  even  excepting  the  Italian  statesman  Nigra,  who 
knows  nothing  about  Germany.  Prince  Reuss  is  as  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  Court  as  with  that  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna.  I  spent  a  couple  of  very  I 
])leasant  days  at  Trebschen  some  years  ago,  and  hope  to  go  there 
again  next  June.”  * 

It  w'as  Prince  Reuss  who,  as  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
concluded  in  1879  the  famous  Austro-German  .Mliance  which  has 
since  formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  two 
central  European  Great  Powers. 

One  bright  July  afternoon  T  was  driving  in  a  well-appointed 
hickory  brake  and  pair  through  some  beautiful  woods  in  the 

(1)  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  work,  entitled  “German  Memories” 
(Heinemann). 

(2)  Prince  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  German  Sovereign  House  of  Reuss. 
Statesman  and  Prussian  General  of  Cavalry;  was  successively  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna,  in  which  last  capacity  he 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Austria  and  Germany  in  1879.  He 
retired  from  service  in  1894  and  died  in  1906. 

(3)  Distinguished  Prussian  diplomatist,  many  years  in  the  Foreign  Office 
under  Bismarck;  from  1876-82  German  Ambassador  in  Rome;  personal  friend 
of  the  Bismarck  family,  concerning  which  he  published  most  interesting 
reminiscences. 

(4)  Herr  von  Keudell  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  April,  1903. 
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domain  of  Prince  Reuss  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  between 
the  town  of  Ziillichau  and  the  Schloss  of  Trebschen ;  a  very 
capacious  and  picturesque  old  residence,  which  Prince  Reuss 
adapted  to  modern  comforts,  w’ith  a  beautiful  park  in  the  rear. 

1  met  with  the  kindliest  reception,  and  spent  three  delightful 
days  in  the  best  of  company ;  the  circumstance  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Prince  Bismarck  providing  a  fruitful  theme  of  con¬ 
versation.  Both  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  were  very  musical, 
and  in  the  evening  a  quartette  was  performed  in  the  concert- 
room  by  executants  who  came  in  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Next  morning  the  Princess  showed  me  over  her  sanatorium, 
a  large,  handsome  building,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  erected, 
perfectly  equipped  for  hosihtal  work,  situate  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  and  nearly  opposite  the  Schloss,  with  direct  ingress 
for  the  patients  into  the  park.  For  years  she  vainly  endeavoured 
to  draw  a  stream  of  patients  to  Trebschen ;  but  she  has  now 
made  the  building  over  to  a  girls’  school,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
large  airy  structure  is  eminently  suited.  Its  delightful  situation, 
including  a  free  run  of  the  Prince’s  park,  and  the  high  reputation 
of  those  who  have  undertaken  its  management,  should  be  a 
guarantee  of  its  success. 

.4fter  breakfast  we  regularly  took  a  walk  in  the  park,  where 
the  unusual  size  of  the  trees  had  excited  my  surprise  on  my 
arrival.  It  reminded  me  of  the  parks  of  some  great  English 
families. 

“Yes,  our  park  is  almost  unique  in  these  parts — indeed,  a 
curiosity,”  said  Princess  Reuss.  “It  was  the  very  first  on  the 
Continent  to  be  laid  out  in  accordance  wdth  English  taste.  It 
was  about  the  year  1775,  when  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  ideas 
about  the  return  to  nature  came  into  vogue  and  had  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  their  way.  This  grand  old  park  of 
Trebschen,  with  its  beautiful  timber,  is  quite  typical  of  that 
period,  for  whatever  has  been  renovated  since  has  always  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  that  period  and  very  often  under 
impressions  ]>roduced  by  travelling  souvenirs  gathered  in  England. 
Thus  English  influences  can  be  traced  here,  though  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  to  the  vegetation  of  Brandenburg,  whilst  utilising 
the  natural  woodland  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“It  was  a  lady  who  planned  it,  a  relation  of  the  Reuss  family, 
a  Countess  Reden.  She  wms  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Society  In 
Germany,  had  many  English  friends,  and  in  late  years  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  King  Frederick  William  IV.  Her 
father,  who  came  from  Brunswick,  was  a  Count  Riedesel.  He 
accompanied  the  Brunswick  troops  as  their  commander  to  Canada 
when  they  were  ‘  sold  ’  by  their  sovereign  to  fight  for  England 
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in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  His  wife  and  children 
followed  him  there.  Thus  a  connection  with  England  and 
English  taste  came  to  influence  the  German  homes  of  the  Keuss 
family.  This  intercourse  continued  during  those  long  years  when 
England,  as  the  enemy  of  France,  was,  as  it  were,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Continent.  Countess  lleden’s  biography,  after  it  had 
been  published  in  (lermany,  came  out  in  an  English  edition.  Jt 
was  originally  written  by  a  very  distinguished  pen— J^rincess 
Ijeonore  Keuss,  iiec  Countess  Stolberg-Wernigerode.” 

We  took  sundry  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  some 
foresters  and  other  dwellers  on  the  estate.  The  ease  and  comfort 
visible  and  the  mutual  goodwill  evinced  everywhere  left  a  most 
pleasant  memory  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  My  hostess  kindlv 
suggested  that  I  might  extend  my  visit,  and  when  1  regretted 
my  inability  to  do  so  graciously  pressed  me  to  come  again. 

My  second  visit  to  Trebschen  a  couple  of  years  later  fell  in 
the  shooting  season,  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The 
younger  generation  w'ent  out  partridge-shooting  with  the  guests, 
while  Prince  and  Princess  Eeuss  took  their  easels  out  of  doors, 
making  sketches  in  water-colours  from  nature,  and  very  good 
ones  too,  the  Prince  in  particular  being  an  accomplished  artist. 
When  w-e  returned  to  the  chateau  with  our  bag  of  game  we 
inspected  the  day’s  work  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
We  had  wrought  havoc  amongst  the  feathered  tribe,  whilst  they 
had  passed  their  time  in  reproducing  something  beautiful  from 
nature.  Prince  Eeuss  w'as  close  upon  eighty  years  of  age  at  that 
time. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  ladies  of  rank  are  greater 
sticklers  for  etiquette  in  their  dealings  wdth  the  outer  world  than 
in  Germany,  living  what  they  call  standesgemass ;  but  there  is 
also  no  country  in  which  they  are  more  domesticated  and  more 
concentrated  on  the  details  of  housekeeping.  The  salads  would 
be  mixed  at  table  either  by  the  lady  of  the  house  or  the 
daughter,  and  if  a  guest  showed  a  preference  for  any  dish  the 
chances  were  that  on  his  next  visit  he  would  find  it  figuring  in 
the  first  day’s  menu.  If  it  was  the  shooting  season,  when  the 
party  started  early  in  the  morning,  it  would  have  been  considered 
poor  treatment  of  a  guest  if  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her 
daughter  were  not  down  to  breakfast,  and  to  wish  the  shooting- 
party  Waidmanns  Heil! 

Prince  Eeuss  loved  to  sit  on  the  terrace  facing  the  park  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family  circle,  basking  in  the  sun,  on  a  beautiful 
summer  day.  Although  of  a  naturally  reserved  and  retiring 
disposition,  as  w’ere  the  w’ell-bred  Germans  of  the  Prince  s 
generation,  he  w'onld  readily  enter  into  conversation  wdth  a  visitor 
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in  whom  he  might  presume  a  certain  familiarity  with  political 
matters  in  which  he  himself  had  played  a  leading  part.  And 
when  he  did  so  it  was  with  an  engaging  frankness,  so  free  from 
the  personal  note  that  it  was  as  if  listening  to  the  experiences 
of  a  third  person  rendered  in  the  form  of  the  historical  present. 
Such  communications  could  only  come  as  a  high  compliment  to 
those  who  knew  that  the  Prince  had  always  declined  to  entertain 
the  appeals  of  the  professional  memoir-hunters  of  the  German 
periodical  Press,  and  had  never  allowed  anything  to  be  published 
in  which  he  himself  had  played  a  part.  Thus  w'hat  he  said 
possessed  not  only  the  charm  of  unadorned  personal  narrative, 
but  came  as  a  revelation  of  important  historical  matter — as  such, 
indeed,  even  at  the  present  moment. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  critical  days  following  the  battle 
of  Sadowa,  the  dving  of  Prussia  sent  Prince  Reuss,  until  then 
Prussian  Minister  at  Munich,  to  Paris  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  a  task  calling  for  most  delicate 
handling. 

“The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  telegraphed  to  the  King  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  offering  his  mediation  between  the 
contending  Powders.  The  answer  we  sent  was  friendly,  but 
without  entering  into  the  subject,  for  we  were  in  a  dilemma  how 
to  meet  this  interference,  being  determined  to  follow’  up  the 
advantages  already  gained. 

"Bismarck  asked  me  w^hether  I  was  prepared  to  start  at  once 
on  a  mission  to  Paris,  a  question  which  I  answ'ered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Bismarck  continued  :  ‘  Prussia  can  only  entertain  an 

armistice  if  the  fortresses  of  Koeniggraetz,  Josefstadt,  and 
Leitmeritz  are  handed  over  to  us  and  an  extensive  line  of 
demarcation,  including  Prague,  be  agreed  upon.  We  would  not 
allow  our  advance  to  be  stopped  pending  negotiations.’  Bismarck 
mentioned  as  among  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Federal  body  (Bundesreform)  upon  a  basis  already 
known  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  approved  by  him. 

‘“The  Elbe  Duchies  are  to  come  to  Prussia,  several  of  the 
governments  which  are  inimical  to  us  (but  which  are  not  specified) 
are  to  be  changed,  military  conventions  to  be  arranged  with 
others,  and  a  Parliament  based  upon  direct  election  is  to  be 
called.’  These  were  the  approxir^mte  instructions  with  which  I 
was  to  accompany  the  autograpli  letter  of  the  King,  which  was 
less  precisely  w’orded. 

“‘If  Napoleon,’  continued  Bismarck,  ‘should  not  show  him¬ 
self  agreeable  to  our  propositions,  and  intends  to  oppose  our 
plans  and  thus  drive  us  to  extremes,  you  are  to  give  him  to  under- 
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stand  that  we  are  prepared  to  light  up  a  conflagration  in  Ger¬ 
many.  We  do  not  shrink  from  the  alternative  of  appealing  to 
the  German  democracy,  of  proclaiming  Die  Grundrechte^  and 
accepting  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  Napoleon  will  see  that  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  reckons  upon  the  help  of  the  revolution  in 
Germany.  If  he  should  mention  Villafranca  and  reproach  us 
that  it  was  we  who  forced  him  to  conclude  peace  before  his  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out,  you  can  tell  him  that  this  is  not  true. 
The  Note  which  at  that  time  we  sent  to  Vienna  giving  notice  of 
our  intention  to  cease  to  remain  neutral  arrived  too  late,  and 
unfortunately,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  concluded  peace  too 
hastily.  If  the  question  of  compensation  should  arise,  you  will 
give  him  to  understand  that  German  territory  can  in  no  case  be 
given  up,  but  if  he  should  seek  compensation  elsewhere  this 
would  not  concern  us.  The  aim  of  your  Paris  mission,  after 
having  delivered  the  autograph  letter  of  King  William,  would 
be  merely  to  show  yourself  there  and  to  keep  the  French 
occupied.^ 

“In  other  words,  I  was  to  put  myself  in  evidence  as  one  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  our  incredible  successes,  and  enter 
into  casual  conversations,  ‘  just  to  hear  what  people  might  say.’ 

“  My  visit  had  already  been  announced  in  writing  to  Naiwleon 
III.  I  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  o’clock  had 
to  present  myself  at  the  Tuileries.  I  went  in  my  military  uniform. 
General  Frossard  w'as  in  the  anteroom,  a  decided  Prussophobe, 
who  had  in  advance  prophesied  our  inevitable  defeat  with 
pedantic  certainty.  Colonel  Stoffel  was  also  present.  The  starchy 
attitude  of  the  General,  with  w’hom  I  w'as  previously  well 
acquainted,  w^as  amusing.  He  could  not  hide  his  displeasure  at 
meeting  one  who  came  direct  in  triumph,  as  it  were,  from  the 
battlefield  of  Sadowa ;  and  this  attitude  of  his  was  in  a  measure 
indicative  for  me  of  the  feeling  which  dominated  Paris  at  that 
moment.  Consternation  reigned.  People  had  expected  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  Only  a  few  days  previously  Paris  had  been 
illuminated  because  Austria  had  ceded  Venice  to  Napoleon,  who 
had  passed  this  precious  present  on  to  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
however,  had  been  true  to  his  word  not  to  conclude  peace  without 
Prussia,  and,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  French,  had  declined  to 
accept  this  Daiiaan  gift.  The  climax  of  disappointment  was 
that  victorious  and  lucky  Prussia  should  have  found  an  ally  into 
the  bargain !  The  whole  plot  so  cleverly  conceived  by  Austria 

(1)  As  the  so-called  Grundrechte  are  understood  the  guaranteed  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen,  which  in  the  revolution  of  1848  were  held  to  be  the 
fundamental  righte  of  the  subject ;  thus  what  we  understand  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  what  the  f  rench  termed  les  Droits  de  rilomme  in  the  French 
Revolution. 
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and  accepted  by  France  had  failed.  Poor  Metternich  (the 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris)  was  in  despair,  Walewski  in  a 
fury  of  passion,  the  politicians  of  the  clubs  were  staggered,  the 
Emperor  was  in  a  dire  dilemma.  It  was  only  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  population  that  one  met  with  that  kind  of  sympathy 
which  the  uneducated  always  feel  for  a  deed  of  energy  crowned 
with  success. 

“Napoleon  received  me  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  the  interview 
did  not  leave  a  very  satisfactory  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
missed  that  calm  deliberation  and  clearness  which  at  other  times 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  this  Sovereign.  The  Emperor 
did  not  seem  to  have  a  good  conscience,  and  was  evidently 
oppressed  by  a  certain  perplexity  how  to  get  out  of  a  difficult 
situation,  which,  as  regards  Italy,  he  had  created  for  himself. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  conditions  of  peace  which  would  follow 
upon  an  armistice.  I  replied  that  this  was  outside  my  mission. 
But  I  could  assure  him  that  King  William  would  be  exceedingly 
moderate  in  his  demands,  despite  the  feeling  of  the  Prussian 
people,  who  were  beginning  to  insist  categorically  that  Prussia 
should  not  give  up  her  conquests ;  the  Emperor  himself  had 
declared  that  our  project  of  reform  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  not  collide  with  the  interests  of  France.  We  would  adhere 
to  this.  Great  was  my  surprise  to  hear  that  Napoleon  was  only 
cognisant  in  a  general  way  of  this  project  of  reform.  ‘  Possibly 
Count  von  der  Goltz  (Prussian  Ambassador  in  Paris)  might  have 
spoken  to  him  about  it,’  he  said.  ‘  It  was  also  possible  that 
he  (the  Emperor)  had  not  expressed  himself  unfavourably  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  in  no  wise  could  he  remember  to  have  definitely 
approved  of  it.’  He  said  he  did  not  even  know  what  its  exact 
nature  was.  I  did  not  hide  my  astonishment  on  hearing  this 
statement.  I  assured  the  Emperor  that  King  William  was 
honestly  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  approved  of  these  plans, 
and  that  we  could  firmly  rely  on  his  approval.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  which  Bismarck  had  had  with  Napoleon  in  1865  at  Biarritz, 
before  this  project  of  reform  had  been  ventilated  by  Prussia, 
were  bound  to  have  conveyed  the  conviction  to  the  King  that 
Napoleon  was  in  full  agreement  wdth  the  plans  of  Prussia. 

“Napoleon  was  evidently  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  extricate 
himself  from  this  series  of  facts  which  told  against  him.  He 
said  that  Prussia,  without  Austria  as  a  counterweight,  would 
become  too  pow'erful  a  neighbour  for  France.  The  quintessence 
of  Napoleon’s  attitude  seemed  to  be  preoccupation  regarding  the 
increased  power  of  Prussia,  the  jealousy  of  the  French  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  and  the  duplicity  of  the  Austrians,  who  had 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  had  100,000  men  under  the  walls 
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of  Olmiitz  and  intended  to  give  battle  there,  whereas  they  were 
now  being  driven  back  upon  Vienna  and  retreating  into  Hungary 
Napoleon  declared  that  we  should  be  straightforward  with  him 
(‘  avant  tout  etre  franc  avec  moi  ’)  and  communicate  our 
conditions  of  peace  and  our  intentions  generally  to  him.  He  also 
wanted  us  to  insist  upon  Italy  (‘  ils  sont  si  absurdes  ’)  making 
peace  simultaneously  with  Austria  (‘  ils  sont  si  a  bas,  qu’ils 
accepteront  vos  conditions  ’). 

“General  Fleury  alone  was  favourably  inclined  towards  us. 
Napoleon,  evidently  much  preoccupied,  came  back  again  and 
again  as  to  what  were  our  real  conditions  of  peace — and  what 
after?  Only  with  difficulty  and  under  certain  modalities  would 
he  be  able  to  control  the  excited  feeling  of  the  French,  As 
to  compensation,  he  did  not  formulate  anything  definite,  but  the 
Empress  said,  ‘  There  must  be  a  neutral  State  between  you  and 
us  ’  ;  and,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  ironical  jest,  she  endeav¬ 
oured  to  sketch  such  a  State  with  her  pencil  on  a  map  of  our 
Western  frontiers.  After  dinner,  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor 
again  seemed  full  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  as  he  w^alked  with 
me  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the  terrace  planted  with  lime-trees 
in  front  of  the  Seine,  continually  wanting  to  know  ‘  A  quoi 
voulez-vous  en  venir?’  (What  would  our  annexations  include?) 
Napoleon  confessed,  ‘  J’avoue  franchement  que  j’ai  eu  tort 
d’accepter  tout  de  suite  le  cadeau  que  me  faisait  TAutriche  en 
me  sacrifiant  la  Vdnetie.  Mais  que  voulez-vous?  J’ai  ete 
tlattd  de  voir  I’Autriche,  vaincue  par  moi,  m’apporter  s{x)n- 
tan^ment,  et  comme  un  don,  la  province  que  je  n’ai  pas  vouhi 
conquerir  en  1859.  D’un  autre  cotd  je  pense  qu’il  serait  plus 
simple  pour  les  Italiens  de  prendre,  sans  coup  ferir,  une  belle 
province,  au  lieu  de  laisser  peut-etre  40,000  homines  devant  les 
places  fortes.  Mais  quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  c’est  fait,  et  il  faiit  en 
sortir.  S’il  y  avait  un  armistice  prompt,  il  y  aurait  moyen  de  se 
tirer  d’affaire,  et  c’est  pour  cela  que  je  suis  si  impatient  d’arriver 
a  cet  armistice.’ 

“Napoleon  was  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  regarding  Italy, 
aaid  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole  situation.  He  said  nobody 
could  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  bis  position. 
Imbued  with  the  best  intentions  for  Germany,  he  yid  could  never 
know  whither  he  would  he  driven  !  ” 

Prince  Heuss  suggested  that  he  should  return  to  King  William 
and  report  to  him  clearly  how  he  had  found  things  in  I  ranee. 
Napoleon  consented,  and  gave  him  an  autograjdi  letter  fo’’  the 
King. 

Many  years  afterwards  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Continental, 
within  sight  of  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  'Tuileries,  and  which 
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now  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful  garden — the  very  terrace, 
with  the  lime-trees  still  visible,  in  the  shade  of  which  Prince 
Keiiss  had  walked  with  Napoleon  III.  on  that  memorable  day 
of  July,  1866 — there  sat  an  old  lady  looking  out  of  the  hotel 
window.  Her  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the  grounds  oppo¬ 
site,  where  a  heap  of  brickwork,  a  ruin,  w'as  the  only  remnant  of 
former  palatial  splendour.  When  she  was  asked  how  she  could 
possibly  bear  this  sight,  her  answer  came  :  “Oh  !  le  passe  n’existe 
pas  pour  moi !  ”  It  w'as  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Trebschen  was  at  Easter,  1906.  I’rince 
Reuss  was  already  ailing,  and  was  only  allowed  to  see  visitors 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  But  down  to  the  very  last  his 
interest  was  so  vivid  in  everything  connected  with  international 
political  life  that  he  was  eager  to  have  news  from  the  outside 
world.  In  common  with  all  distinguished  Germans  of  mature 
age  I  have  met.  Prince  Eeuss  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
unsatisfactory  relations  between  Germany  and  England.  His 
last  words  to  me  were,  “Fuhren  Sie  fort  im  giiten  Sinne  zn 
tcirken  ”  (“Continue  to  work  in  a  beneficent  spirit” — a  reference 
to  my  literary  activity  at  the  time).  Another  subject  of  the 
Prince’s  anxiety  was  the  growing  materialism  of  the  age,  the 
development  among  the  German  well-to-do  classes  of  a  tendency 
to  live  for  show,  and  the  undue  importance  attached  by  the 
present  generation  to  the  superficialities,  the  external  side  of 
life,  as  revealed  by  the  general  craving  for  and  the  lavish  and 
promiscuous  distribution  of  decorations,  for  which  Count 
Posadowsky  has  coined  the  phrase  "Die  V erdusserlichung  innerer 
Werthe  ”  (the  vulgarisation  of  inner  values). 

“They  may  say  what  they  will,”  the  Prince  exclaimed,  “but  a 
decoration  is  (ist  und  hleiht)  a  means  of  corruption  (Ein  Cor- 
Tuptionsmittel) It  w^as  on  this  occasion  that  I  met  two  sisters  of 
the  Kostritz  branch  of  the  Reuss  family  domiciled  at  Ernstbrunn 
in  Austria,  the  elder  of  whom.  Princess  Eleonore,  has  since 
married  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  is  now  Queen  of  Bul¬ 
garia.  She  had  only  recently  returned  from  Russia,  where  she 
had  gone  through  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign  as  a  nurse  to 
the  Russian  wounded.  She  had  been  appointed  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Wladimir  as  matron  of  the  hospital  train  which  her 
Imperial  Highness,  as  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee,  called 
into  activity  for  the  war.  With  her  staff  of  nurses  the  Princess 
underwent  hardships  of  which  the  severities  of  the  climate  w’ere 
not  the  least.  On  her  return  home  she  went  out  as  a  simple 
district  nurse,  helping  thereby  a  small  sisterhood  of  deaconesses. 
Her  sister,  also  a  trained  nurse,  did  some  splendid  service  as 
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matron  of  a  hospital  in  Hanover.  Ever  eager  to  help  whenever 
she  could,  pay  ant  de  sa  personne,  she  and  her  sister  belong  to  the 
increasing  number  of  ladies  of  the  upper  classes  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  not  of  Germany  alone,  to  whom  high  birth  does  not  mean 
an  idle  existence,  but  a  life  of  all-round  usefulness,  for  which 
Princess  Eleonore  has  since  found  an  abundant  scope  in  her  new 
sphere.  She  had  read  an  article  which  I  had  written  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  on  my  experiences  in  Moscow  during  the 
revolution  of  1905-6,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  sad  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  there.  She  was  afraid  that  the  revolutionarv 
movement  might  not  lead  to  any  tangible  benefits  for  what  she 
termed  the  real  people  :  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the  peasants. 
“I  have  gone  through  those  hard  times  of  war  and  revolution 
with  them,”  she  said,  ‘‘nursing  them,  watching  them,  and 
caring  for  them  so  long,  that  I  learnt  to  love  and  respect  their 
admirable  qualities,  their  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  their 
right  feeling  and  sound  common  sense.  These  in  the  long  run 
will,  I  hope  and  trust,  help  them  to  their  proper  place  and  keep 
them  in  the  right  vvay.” 

Altogether  I  found  in  this  distinguished  family  that  birth  is 
an  incentive,  and  does  not  constitute  a  claim  in  itself.  Thus  the 
younger  generation  is  brought  up  in  modesty  to  look  up  to  their 
seniors,  to  respect  age,  to  admire  high  character  and  intellectual 
attainments  wherever  they  are  met  with ;  not  to  put  themselves 
forward  with  undue  familiarity  in  conversation,  but  to  practise 
reserve  and  self-restraint. 

Princess  Eeuss  in  particular,  like  her  aunt,  the  Empress 
Augusta,  considers  that  her  Weimarian  traditions,  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  Goethe  and  her  ancestors,  lay  a  special  obligation 
upon  her  and  her  family  to  lead  useful  and  ennobling  lives,  and 
above  all  to  foster  the  traditions  of  her  House  in  this  direction. 
Indeed,  the  more  that  I  saw  of  this  cultivated  family  circle,  the 
more  I  became  convinced  that  balance  of  character  as  exemplified 
in  happy  family  life,  sincerity,  lowliness  of  heart,  not  self- 
indulgence  and  brutal  self-assertion,  were  at  the  root  of  almost 
everything  worth  achieving  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  our  time.  Where  these  elements  have  been  lacking- 
even  in  the  case  of  genius — the  work  done  has  been  of  a 
devastating,  sirocco-like  kind,  and  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
community  of  a  questionable  character. 

We  read  in  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  Memoirs  that  when  Princess 
Marie  Alexandrine,  daughter  of  the  late  reigning  Grand  Duke 
Iviftrl  Alexander  of  Saxe  Weimar,  married  Prince  Eeuss,  the  match 
was  held  in  some  of  the  Court  circles  to  be  almost  a  mesalliance 
on  her  part.  Such  are  the  chimeras  to  which  those  still  cling 
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whose  main  chance  of  retaining  their  privileged  position  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  distinction  of  character  exemplified 
by  the  best  among  their  caste. 

Thus,  although  it  was  a  new  departure  for  the  daughter  of  a 
reigning  Sovereign  to  become  an  Ambassadress,  the  Princess  her¬ 
self  rejoiced  that  her  marriage  should  have  opened  up  to  her  a 
beneficent  sphere  of  activity  in  assisting  her  husband  to  serve  his 
country  as  the  representative  of  his  Sovereign  in  his  Ambassador¬ 
ship  abroad. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1906, 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Princess  Eeuss  announcing  the  death 
of  her  husband,  regarding  whom  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
writes  me  as  follows  : 

“His  {wlitical  instinct,  his  tact,  his  delicacy  of  touch  in  the 
management  of  affairs  w^ere  remarkable.  For  at  certain  critical 
junctures  the  alternative  of  peace  and  war  may  be  said  to  have 
been  balanced  at  the  point  of  his  pen. 

“It  impressed  me  deeply  to  find  him,  at  such  a  moment, 
sitting  in  prayer  in  front  of  his  writing  materials.  ‘  May  God 
grant  to  me  His  grace  to  give  correct  expression  to  the  right 
thoughts,  so  that  bloodshed  may  be  avoided,’  and  God  heard  his 
prayer,  so  full  of  simple  faith  and  trust.  There  was  rarely  his 
like,  so  absolutely  exempt  was  he  from  everyday  vanity  and  the 
pettiness  of  things.  He  combined  rare  modesty  with  a  certain 
loftiness ;  the  union  of  a  chastened  spirit  with  the  wide  range  of 
a  superior  mind,  and  with  it  there  was  a  delightful  buoyancy 
and  freshness  about  him.  I  fancy  it  was  his  love  of  art  and 
nature  that  gave  this  mellowness  to  his  mind.  It  enabled  him 
to  see  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  things,  so  much  of  their  deeper 
import.  This  again  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
charming  social  qualities,  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  for  he  thus 
perceived  many  things  unseen  by  his  evfournqe.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  an  excellent  shot  also 
brought  him  into  constant  touch  with  nature.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  how  the  artist  and  the  sportsman  were  blended  in  him  and 
completed  each  other.  They  kept  him  young.  Thus  he  was 
always  the  best  playmate  for  his  children,  their  constant  com¬ 
panion,  and  the  source  of  their  happiness,  as  they  were  of  his. 
He  spread  sunshine  over  the  house,  and  created  that  happily 
blended  atmosphere  in  which  the  young  generation  grew  up. 

“It  was  your  good  fortune  to  know  him  and  to  have  felt  the 
charm  of  his  personality ;  I  wish  you  had  seen  more  of  him.” 

Sidney  \yHTTMAN. 
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We  are  uow  I'ar  from  the  time  when  such  a  man  as  (Jibbon,  the 
great  historian,  could  describe  Albania  as  “a  country  within  sight 
of  Italy,  which  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America.” 
The  principal  literatures  of  Europe  to-day  contain  a  whole  series 
of  publications  about  the  Albanians,  their  past  and  future  as  well 
as  their  present  condition.  Whence  comes  this  sudden  change? 
It  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  obstinate  spirit  of  this  race, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  the  Balkans,  and  has  remained  perfectly 
mediaeval  in  spite  of  the  great  transformations  that  have  taken 
place  all  round  it,  and  in  spite  of  its  geographical  position,  which 
favours  its  intercourse  with  the  West  by  means  of  the  Adriatic. 
Secondly,  the  change  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Sultans  ol 
Constantinople,  and  especially  Abdul  Hamid  in  recent  days, 
knew  how  to  exploit  the  character,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
this  nation.  We  shall  see  in  these  pages  the  price  they  had  had 
to  pay  for  doing  so.  But,  above  all,  the  interest  which  has 
been  aroused  in  Europe  with  regard  to  Albania  and  the  Albanians 
is  justified  by  the  rivalry  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
existed  on  this  subject  between  the  two  great  neighbouring 
Powers — Austria  and  Italy.  Consequently  it  is  quite  natural 
that  those  among  us  wdio  know  this  race  and  its  characteristics, 
and  w'ho  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey 
should,  even  since  July,  1908,  have  been  asking  ourselves  the 
question  :  What  attitude  will  the  Albanians  assume  tow  ards  the 
movement  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  how  will  the  leaders  of  this 
new  movement  secure,  if  not  the  active  assistance,  at  least  the 
toleration  of  the  Albanians?  Have  they  not  for  many  a  long 
year  been  in  a  continual  state  of  eruption ;  and  did  not  M.  Eene 
Pinon,  one  of  the  best  informed  French  publicists,  rightly 
foresee,  from  information  gained  upon  the  spot  in  the  autumn  of 
1909,  that  a  dangerous  agitation  would  be  fomented  among  them 
by  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  w'hose  aim  it  was  to  encourage  disturb¬ 
ances  in  that  corner  of  Turkey  in  order  to  profit  by  it?  These 
disturl)ances  have  broken  out  with  astonishing  exactitude,  and 
they  have  thrown  Turkey  into  worse  confusion  than  the  invasion 
of  Tripoli  by  the  Italians.  The  Government  of  the  Young  Turks 
has,  in  consequence,  been  involved  in  a  conflict  as  severe  as  that 
of  April,  1909,  wdth  which  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope,  and 
in  w'hich  it  has  just  been  worsted.  In  order  to  understand  the 
last  uprising  in  Albania,  and  the  problem  which  it  presented  to 
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the  Young  Turks  as  well  as  to  Europe  at  large,  1  will  try  to 
e.xplain  as  shortly  as  possible,  first,  the  character  of  Albania  and 
the  Albanians;  secondly,  and  principally,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  their  previous  rebellions;  and  lastly,  the  present  situation. 

I. 

I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  problem,  which  has  remained 
unsolved  to  this  day,  as  to  whether  the  Albanians  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  l*elasgians,  or  whether  they  repre¬ 
sent  another  race  w'hich  settled  in  the  country  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  point  that  is  certain  and  irrefutable  is  that  ever 
since  they  have  been  known  to  us  they  have  been  an  isolated 
tribe,  quite  different  to  the  surrounding  races,  and,  unlike  them, 
possessing  scarcely  any  history.  In  fact,  the  exploits  of 
Scanderbeg  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina 
and  Mustapha  Pacha  Bouchatli  in  our  own  days,  are  merely 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  All  these  rebel¬ 
lions  against  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople  and  against  the  Porte 
are  really  only  acts  of  brigandage  on  the  part  of  ambitious  men 
who  wanted  to  found  a  dynasty  of  their  own.  The  support  they 
received  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  schemes  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  is  not  of  a  national  characfer,  and  its  better 
accounted  for  by  the  hatred  of  the  Albanians  for  all  centralisa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  clan  spirit  which  is  prevalent  among  them  even 
to-day.  The  best  proof  of  this  contention  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  these  attempts  at  freedom  failed  when  the  cause 
was  abandoned  by  the  Albanians  themselves  owdng  to  opportune 
bribes  from  the  Sultans.  It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  modern  Albanians  really  represent  the  same  racial 
stock.  They  differ  from  each  other  physically,  and  their  two 
chief  dialects  are  almost  two  distinct  languages.  Like  all  native 
tribes,  they  have  suffered  from  the  ebb  and  flow'  of  the  successive- 
invasions  of  the  various  races  who  entered  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  pushed  them  further  and  further  into  the  mountains  and 
tainted  them  wdth  some  of  their  owm  characteristics.  The 
strongest  of  these  influences  w'as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Servians.  Scutari  was  the  capital  of  the  Servian  kingdom  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  Tanina  itself  w'as  governed  before  the 
Turkish  invasion  by  a  Servian  duke.  Moreover,  this  rule  of  the 
Serbs  in  .\lbania  was  not  merely  a  military  one,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  the  names  of  places  in  Northern  and  Central  Albania 
are  Servian,  and,  as  an  excellent  English  authority  on  this  part 
of  the  world  says  (Brailsford  :  Macedonia:  Its  Races  and  their 
Future.  London,  1906.  p.  230)  ; — “The  Serbs,  one  suspects. 
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must  have  left  a  good  deal  more  behind  them  than  the  names  of 
villages.”  In  support  of  this  assertion,  one  has  only  to  study 
the  Albanian  vocabulary.  For  instance,  they  call  their 
military  chief  “voivode,”  and  an  adopted  brother  “pobratim” 
— two  words  that  are  pure  Serb.  As  they  have,  properly 
speaking,  no  national  feeling,  they  have  likewise  no 
national  religion  like  the  other  Balkan  peoples.  When  they 
abandoned  paganism  (if  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  it  at  all)  they  embraced  Christianity  according  to  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  were  consequently  Orthodox. 
Without  difficulty  they  were  converted  to  Mahomedanism,  but 
even  in  this  case  they  were  divided  into  two  entirely  different 
sects.  On  embracing  Christianity,  Scanderbeg,  the  great  national 
hero  of  Albania,  did  not  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
his  ancestors,  who  were  Orthodox,  but  became  Eoman  Catholic, 
because  he  thought  he  could  count  upon  the  Papacy  and  the 
Catholic  world  of  the  day  to  support  him  in  his  political  aims. 
The  clans  of  Northern  Albania  turned  Catholic  comparatively 
recently,  bribed  first  by  the  promises  of  Venice  and  then  of 
Austria  to  protect  them  against  the  Turkish  Pachas  and  often 
by  material  inducements.^  This  eye  to  the  main  chance,  even 
in  connection  with  most  sacred  matters,  is  a  characteristic  of 
inferior  races,  and  is  to  be  found  throughout  Albanian  life. 
Refractory  though  they  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Pachas  sent 
from  Constantinople,  and  often  offering  them  rough  opposition 
until  they  were  convinced  that  they  were  the  stronger,  the 
Albanians  have  been  till  quite  recently  the  greatest  favourites  of 
the  Sultan.  “Everywhere  throughout  Turkey  they  were  to  be 
found  filling  offices  in  the  civil  and  military  services.  Many 
Grand  Viziers  were  Albanians ;  the  Sultan’s  palace  guard  con¬ 
sisted  of  Albanians.  At  Court,  in  the  General  Staff',  and  in  every 
Konak  of  the  Provinces  they  were  to  be  found.  At  home  they 
were  bribed  with  honours  or  permitted  to  satiate  their  appetite 
for  power  and  wealth  by  holding  ranks  in  the  ]X)lice  and  in  the 
gendarmerie.  The  wealthier  ‘  Beys  ’  farmed  the  taxes,  and  to 
that  extent  had  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  corruption  ” 
(Brailsford,  p.  285).  The  sect  of  Behtachi  was  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  J anissaries ,  that  military  body  which  for  centuries 

(1)  Statistics  about  the  religion  of  the  Albanians  are  unreliable,  as,  indeed,  are 
all  statistics  about  this  race.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Scutari  200,000  Mussulmans,  162,000  Catholics,  and  7,000  Orthodox;  the  Vilayet 
of  Covoro  contains  40,000  Catholics,  over  300,000  Mussulmans,  and  40,000 
Orthodox;  that  of  Monastir  65,000  Catholics,  154,000  Mussulmans,  and  56,000 
Orthodox ;  and  lastly  in  the  Vilayet  of  Janina  there  are  about  25,000  Catholics, 
156,000  Orthodox,  and  175,000  Mussulmans.  Of  the  latter,  the  sect  of  Bektachi 
contains  a  large  majority  in  all  the  vilayets. 
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has  been  the  absolute  ruler  of  Turkey.  Moreover,  the  grasping 
character  of  the  Albanians  was  well  known  as  early  as  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Byzantine  historian,  Phrantzes,  describes  it  in  the 
following  \vords  : — “The  Albanians,  the  most  perverse  and 
useless  people  in  the  world,  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  despot 
to  another,  and  denied  their  masters  three  times  on  one  Sunday.” 
A  modern  Frenchman  (A.  Degrand  :  Souvenirs  de  la  Haute 
Albanie.  Paris,  1901),  who  has  lived  among  them,  confirms  this 
verdict.  “The  darkness  which  envelopes  them,”  he  writes 
(p.  299),  “is  so  deep  that  one  can  distinguish  neither  men  nor 
epochs ;  generation  succeeds  generation  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  flight.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  have  wandered  by  chance  into 
history,  without  any  definite  aim,  overrunning  the  world  as  mer¬ 
cenaries,  serving  without  prejudice  either  the  Cross  or  the 
Crescent,  like  bandits  greedy  for  adventure,  and  forming  invalu¬ 
able  auxiliaries  for  their  temporary  lords.”  In  short,  the 
Albanians  possess  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  a  savage  race  whom 
civilisation  has  touched  but  not  transformed.  Their  relations  with 
other  countries  and  the  examples  they  had  before  their  eyes, 
whatever  their  religion  may  have  been,  were  little  calculated  to 
improve  them.  The  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  taught  them 
that  civilisation  does  not  exclude  trickery  and  greed ;  the 
Venetians,  that  Catholicism  does  not  prevent  a  merchant 
Eepiiblic  from  sacrificing  everything  to  the  love  of  gain ;  the 
Crusaders,  that  violent  passions  are  by  no  means  alien  to  those 
who  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  religion.  As  for  the  Mussul¬ 
mans,  their  fanaticism  in  war  could  not  surprise  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  despise  all  weakness ;  and  in  other  cases  the 
representatives  of  the  most  sinister  reactions  found  amongst  the 
Albanians  the  most  trustworthy  auxiliaries  that  could  be  bought 
for  money  or  titles.  As  soon,  however,  as  favours  ceased  to  be 
showered  upon  them,  they  became  dangerous  foes,  and  their 
change  of  front  awoke  a  swift  echo  in  the  Albanian  mountains, 
where  the  people  indulged  in  the  persecution  of  Government 
officials,  the  spoliation  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  and  Serbs,  and  in  assassination.  Neither  the  Turkish 
Government,  even  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Albanian  Grand 
Viziers,  nor  the  Albanian  Beys,  have  ever  taken  any  interest  in 
the  elementary  education  of  this  race.  The  savage  condition  in 
which  it  has  remained,  and  its  leaning  towards  brigandage,  also 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact  that  Western  commerce 
entirely  abandoned  the  ancient  Via  Egnatia,  the  Eoman  highway 
which  through  Valona  joined  Constantinople  with  the  West,  and 
which  after  the  Turkish  invasion  and  the  relapse  of  Albania  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  was  replaced  by  another,  running  from  Bagusa 
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to  Constantinople,  through  more  civilised  countries  inhabited  bv 
Serbs  and  Bulgarians.  Hitherto  the  Albanians  have  had  no 
alphabet,  a  question  which  is  also  a  subject  of  discord  between 
the  North  and  the  South  and  between  Mahomedan,  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  Albanians,  the  first  wishing  to  introduce  the 
Turkish  alphabet,  the  second  the  Latin,  and  the  third  the  Greek 
A  country  w^hich  does  not  possess  this  foundation  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  a  literature.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  asserted  with 
truth  that  the  Albanian  people  have  remained  in  the  same  state 
as  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  having 
suddenly  crystallised,  so  to  speak,  into  their  state  of  mediaeval 
barbarism.  Favoured  by  the  Porte  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
nations,  and,  above  all,  at  the  expense  of  the  Serbs  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  Albanians  were  able  to 
come  down  once  more  from  their  mountains  and  settle  again  on 
the  plains,  where  the  Sultans  gave  them  fiefs  and  other  advan¬ 
tages.  They  speedily  undertook  the  task  of  exterminating  the 
Serbs  in  Old  Servia  or  of  converting  them  to  Mahomedanism, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  classical  home  of  Servian  history  they 
are  now  in  the  majority  and  absolute  masters.  It  is  here  that 
they  carry  out  with  the  greatest  energy  their  anarchical  plots 
against  a  centralised  Government  at  Constantinople.  I  will  show- 
later  how  all  the  conflicts  between  the  revolutionary  Albanians 
and  the  Turkish  regulars  have  taken  place  in  these  parts.  The 
most  serious  of  these  insurrections  w^as  that  which  followed  the 
inclusion  of  Albania  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire  for  military  service 
in  1864,  when,  after  a  campaign  lasting  a  whole  year  with  varying 
fortunes,  only  the  Albanians  of  the  plains  were  obliged  to  yield, 
whilst  the  mountaineers  were  perforce  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
were.  It  must  be  added,  moreover,  that  as  they  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  a  state  of  petty  warfare  between  tribes  and  clans,  the 
Albanians  were  never  able  to  rise  higher  and  grasp  the  great 
general  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  they  have  always 
regarded  in  the  light  almost  of  a  foreign  Power.  Even  in  the 
more  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks  against  foreign  aggression 
they  have  watched  unmoved  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria,  and  took  a  relatively  small  interest  in 
the  war  against  Eussia  in  1877.  Their  zeal  against  Servia  and 
Montenegro  can  only  be  explained  by  the  direct  menace  the 
latter  afforded  to  their  own  interests.  But  even  in  this  case  Fahir 
Pacha  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Albanians  of  Debra  in  1876.  They 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties,  as  they  were  not  directly 
threatened.  The  Albanian  people  as  a  whole  are  still  utterly 
devoid  of  national  spirit,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  arouse 
it  by  foreign  Powders  on  the  one  hand,  and  Constantinople  on  the 
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other,  on  the  occasions  when  the  Turkish  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  revive  their  fanaticism  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire. 

‘‘Doubtless  they  feel  they  are  all  Albanians,”  says  a  French 
traveller,  “but  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  who, 
owing  to  their  internal  dissensions,  were  not  able  to  drive  back 
the  invader.  .  .  .  Above  all,  they  remember  the  smallest  act  of 
unfriendliness,  which  they  exaggerate  to  inordinate  proportions 
by  their  custom  of  hereditary  blood  feuds  for  the  most  trivial 
offence.”  The  Albanian  movement  of  the  summer  before  last, 
as  well  as  the  rising  of  the  spring  of  1911,  affords  an  excellent 
example  in  support  of  the  contentions  I  have  just  made.  The 
summer  before  last  successive  rebellions  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Malaissia,  among  the  Hasi  helped  by  the  clans  of 
Ipek  and  Diakovo,  among  the  tribes  north  of  Scutari,  then 
among  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prizrend,  and  lastly  among 
the  Lumiotes.  When  the  leader  of  the  Hasi  asked  the  chieftains 
of  Luma  to  help  them,  the  latter  replied  that  the  Turks  were  not 
disturbing  them ;  and  when  they  in  their  turn  were  exposed  to 
the  demands  of  Djavid  Pacha  and  asked  for  support  from  the 
Hasi,  they  naturally  met  with  nothing  but  bitterness  and  ill-will. 
In  the  spring  of  1911  the  same  thing  happened,  with  the  parties 
reversed. 


II. 

Besides  the  Albanians  who  are  to  be  found  outside  Albania 
proper  in  various  parts  of  Turkey,  there  are  others  who  live  in 
foreign  countries.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  Albanians  of 
Central  Italy,  numbering  as  many  as  200,000,  who  settled  there 
in  1450  and  1744.  Others  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  in  Austria, 
in  Roumania,  &c.  These  Albanian  exiles,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  were  the  originators  of  the  idea  of  an  autonomous  Albania, 
at  first  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  subsequently 
independent.  It  is  they  who  first  formed  the  Albanian  Com¬ 
mittees  in  the  various  towns  of  Italy,  in  Cairo,  and  Bucharest, 
and  set  in  motion  the  propaganda  of  this  idea  in  the  European 
Press.  For  various  reasons  Austria  and  Italy  favoured  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  Albanian  League,  however,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is 
the  world  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who,  after  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano 
(March,  1878),  called  a  meeting  at  Constantinople  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  chiefs  of  the  Albanian  tribes.  After  heaping  them  with 
high  honours  and  still  more  costly  gifts,  he  sent  them  back  to 
Albania  in  order  to  poison  the  spirit  there  against  foreigners  in 
general  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  particular.  The  Albanian 
chiefs  were  specifically  promised  on  this  occasion  that  Turkey 
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would  not  allow  their  interests  to  be  touched,  and  that  the  Sultan 
would  restore  their  traditional  autonomy.  These  envoys  were 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  others,  more  particularly  by  the 
representatives  of  religious  orders.  But  Albania  as  a  whole  was 
inclined  to  be  sceptical,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  active  propaganda 
Nevertheless,  in  May,  1878,  they  succeeded  in  founding  a  sort  cf 
League,  or  “Congra”  as  the  Albanians  called  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  decisions  of  the  future  Congress  of  Berlin  by  an 
agitation  calculated  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  under  the  cloak  of  Albanian  nationalism.  At  this  time 
about  300  representatives  of  the  various  Albanian  tribes,  clans, 
and  “Standards”  met  at  Prizrend.  These  preliminary  meetings 
took  place  either  in,  or  in  front  of,  public  buildings,  and  were 
attended  from  Constantinople  by  the  partisans  of  real  Albanian 
autonomy,  such  as  Abdulla  Bey  Frechari  and  John  Vreto.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  programme  laid  down  by  this  Congress,  Albania 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  autonomous  principalities  ;  Janina, 
Scutari,  Tiran,  and  Albassani ;  Uskub,  Debra,  Tetovo,  Gostivar, 
Perlepe,  Veles,  Monastir  and  Oclirida ;  and  lastly  Ipek, 
Diakovitza,  Prizrend,  Novi-Bazar,  Mitrovitza,  Sienitra,  Prich- 
tina,  Guillane,  Prechevo,  and  Kumanovo.  The  League  held  its 
sittings  in  the  chief  mosque  at  Prizi’end,  and  its  debates  and 
decisions  were  kept  strictly  secret.  From  the  beginning  various 
differences  arose  between  the  Albanians  of  the  North,  who  merely 
wished  to  defend  their  hearths  against  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
elect  their  own  officials,  and  escape  the  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and 
those  of  the  South  and  Midlands,  who  demanded  full  autonomy 
and  absolute  freedom  from  Turkey.  This  difference  of  opinion 
was  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  task  of  reunion,  and  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  Sultan  had  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Abdulla  and  his 
associates. 

It  took  a  fortnight  to  form  a  Central  Committee  of  the  League 
and  summon  a  general  meeting  for  the  17th  June,  which  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — (1)  That  the  Albanians  will  on  no 
account  allow  any  of  their  territories  to  be  ceded  to  Greece, 
Montenegro,  Servia,  or  any  other  country ;  (2)  that  all  land  con¬ 
quered  by  the  armies  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  during  the  last 
war,  inhabited  entirely  or  partially  by  Albanians,  shall  be 
restored ;  (3)  that  the  League  shall  act  with  this  object  in  view 
at  the  Courts  of  Europe  as  well  as  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin: 
(4)  that  the  League  shall  use  all  the  power  at  its  command  to 
secure  the  autonomy  of  Albania,  which  shall  consist  in  the 
Albanians  having  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  without  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan ;  (5)  that 
the  latter  shall  no  longer  have  the  right  of  demanding  military 
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service  and  tribute.  Supported  by  over  4,000  signatures,  these 
resolutions  were  to  be  communicated  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  The  Albanians  say  that  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting  their  chiefs  on  various  occasions  had  confidential  con¬ 
versations  by  telegram  directly  with  Abdul  Hamid  himself,  and 
that  one  day,  having  insisted  upon  knowing  whether  they  could 
rely  upon  him,  they  received  word  for  word  the  following  reply  : — 
‘‘Understand  once  for  all  :  you  are  in  God’s  hands  and  mine. 
Gather  together  in  your  full  numbers  all  of  you  who  can  carry 
arms,  and  defend  your  country.  Do  not  give  up  even  if  you  are 
countermanded  by  myself.”  On  this  occasion  a  code  was  drawn 
up  for  the  secret  correspondence  of  all  the  committees  and 
members  of  the  League.  Whilst  the  League  was  being  organised 
in  all  places  inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  army,  Frechari  and  Vreto  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  Berlin,  where  they  were  received  by  Bismarck,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,^  and  Crispi,  who  was  also  there  at  that  time.  The 
Albanians,  who  were  not  too  well  acquainted  with  European 
geography  and  the  names  of  European  statesmen,  say  that  their 
representatives  also  saw  on  this  occasion  Giulistan  (as  they  call 
Gladstone)  and  Saliberer  (Salisbury)  !  Annoyed  by  the  agitation 
roused  by  Frechari  and  Vreto  on  behalf  of  Albanian  autonomy, 
the  Porte  cast  them  into  prison  a  few  months  after  their  return 
from  Berlin.  At  Scutari,  in  Albania,  a  section  of  this  League 
was  formed  under  the  aus[)ices  of  Husseni  Pacha  himself,  the 
governor  of  the  vilayet. 

After  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Sultan  sent 
to  Prizrend  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  one  of  his  representatives  at  the 
Congress,  who,  in  obedience  to  confidential  instructions  from  the 
Porte,  secretly  armed  the  Albanians.  The  latter,  however,  mis¬ 
trusted  him  and  killed  his  telegraphist,  fearing  that  the  latter 
might  summon  more  regiments  by  means  of  the  “devil’s  wires.” 
At  all  events,  on  the  8th  September  Mehemet  Ali  invested  the 
great  mosque,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League,  and  after  having  read  the  ferman  of  the 
Sultan  communicating  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
giving  assurances  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

(1)  These  Albanian  delegates  presented  their  claims  to  the  various  members 
of  the  Congress,  and  made  them  public  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  the  same 
year  at  Trieste,  with  the  title.  Memorandum  degli  Albanesi  indirizzato  a  S.E. 
T^rd  liearonsfidd,  Primo  Ministro  e  Representante  di  S.M.  la  Regina  d’lnghil- 
trrra  al  Congreexo  di  Berlino,  and  dated  from  Scutari,  June  13th,  1878.  The 
Congress  paid  no  attention  to  the  Albanian  question  as  such.  Upon  the  motion 
of  the  French  delegate  from  Saint-Vallier  (in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
delegate),  it  was  arranged,  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mehemet  Ali 
Pacha,  that  the  Porte  would  not,  for  the  time  being,  make  any  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  Miridite  mountains. 
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would  only  last  three  years,  advised  the  Albanians  to  be  quiet 
and  obey  the  Porte  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  destruction  of 
their  country.  The  Albanians  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his 
speech,  but  set  upon  him,  spat  in  his  face,  and  called  him  a 
traitor  to  the  Empire.  One  of  them  even  drew  his  sword  to 
strike  him.  He  was  stopped  by  the  spectators  and  the  other 
Albanians  and  cast  into  prison,  but  was  released  before  four  days 
were  over.  A  number  of  Albanians,  whose  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  part  the  Sultan  was  playing  in  this  event,  quickly  went  over 
to  Mehemet  Ali.  The  others  left  Prizrend  and  called  their 
brethren  to  arms.  The  struggle  which  then  took  place  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Albanian  rebels  is  well  known,  as  is  also 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  Sultan’s  envoy,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  the 
fort  of  Djakovitza.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Porte  from  keeping 
up  the  farce  of  disarming  the  Albanians  by  giving  official  orders 
for  it,  whilst  secretly  providing  them  with  arms,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Montenegro,  ordering  the  Turkish  generals  “to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  chief  Albanian  leaders,  and  to  make 
an  alliance  with  them  for  the  defence  of  the  Fatherland.’’ 

The  ideas  of  the  Albanians  with  regard  to  the  aims  and  duties 
of  the  League  were  as  numerous  as  their  tribes.  At  all  events,  in 
Albania  proper  there  were  few  who  regarded  it  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Albanians  abroad.  The  majority  of  the  Albanians  who 
lived  in  districts  inhabited  by  Christians  thought  that  the  League 
should  hold  out  to  them  the  possibility  of  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  latter,  and  also  release  them  entirely  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Constantinople.  They  had  already  taken  up  the  attitude 
of  absolute  masters,  especially  in  the  North,  when  in  1880  the 
Porte  demanded  recruits  for  the  army  and  the  tribute  due  for 
three  years.  As  the  Turkish  Government  no  longer  needed  their 
help,  it  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the 
League,  and  as  early  as  1878  the  latter  had  no  headquarters,  and 
was  considerably  reduced  in  numbers.  The  rivalry  between  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  clans  was  encouraged  by  the  Sultan’s  agents, 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  their  demand  to  have  their  own  civil 
and  judicial  authorities,  and  there  were  intervals  during  which 
these  national  officials  worked  side  by  side  with  those  appointed 
by  the  Government.  Gradually  they  forbade  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals  set  up  by  the  Sultan,  and 
finally  they  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Porte  demanding  the  recall 
of  the  regular  judges  from  their  country  on  pain  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  Finding  itself  in  an 
awkward  position,  the  Turkish  Government  shut  its  eyes  to  these 
anomalies  until  1880.  But  from  the  spring  of  that  year  there 
were  serious  engagements  between  the  Turkish  regulars  and  the 
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Albanian  rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prizrend.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  representatives  of  the  various  tribes  met  at  Scutari, 
and  again  expressed  their  determination  to  have  self-government 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Sultan.  In  May  they  drove  out 
the  Sultan’s  prefect  from  Prizrend,  and  two  regiments  of  Turkish 
regulars  who  happened  to  be  there  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress 
and  disarmed.  At  Djakovitza  they  cut  the  ears  of  the  sub¬ 
prefect  and  bound  him  to  the  pillory.  Similar  events  took  place 
at  Scutari,  w'here  the  representatives  of  the  League  sent  a 
memorandum  of  their  demands  to  the  Consuls  of  the  Great 
Powers.  The  Porte  was  powerless  and  did  not  interfere,  but  it 
sowed  discord  among  the  Albanians,  working  upon  them  by 
means  of  bribes  and  fanatical  Mahomedan  missionaries.  This 
was  all  the  easier,  as  the  Christian  Albanians  were  suspected  of 
fomenting  the  discontent  at  the  instigation  of  the  foreigner, 
more  especially  of  Austria  and  Italy.  Moreover,  as  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  Porte  to  parade  before  Europe  as  the 
champion  of  Albanian  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  the  Turkish  Government  decided  to  restore  order  in 
Albania,  and  in  three  months  succeeded  in  suppressing  the 
League,  pacifying  the  country,  collecting  the  taxes,  and  raising 
recruits.  The  stratagems  that  were  used  on  this  occasion  deserve 
a  detailed  description,  which  would  shed  a  peculiar  light  on  the 
character  of  the  Albanians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Sultan  on  the  other.  But  the  pacification  was  only 
superficial.  Ilisturbances  began  again  in  1884,  and  may  be  said 
never  to  have  stopped.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  adven¬ 
turers  sprang  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement.  Don 
Aladro,  a  Spanish  ex-diplomatist,  w’as  the  first  to  make  a  claim 
for  the  throne  of  Albania ;  his  example  was  followed  by  Count  de 
Castriota  from  Naples,  and  by  Prince  Albert  Ghika  from 
Bucharest.  It  is  the  purses  of  these  Pretenders  or  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  which  have  sustained  the  various  Committees  in  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania,  and  published  for 
thirty  years  or  so  a  number  of  papers,  which  have  generally 
enjoyed  a  very  short  existence,  and  were  better  calculated  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  editors  than  to  make  any 
serious  propaganda  in  Albania,  where  the  people  do  not  know 
how  to  read.  The  ideas  of  the  League  were  even  represented  in 
the  new  Parliament  of  the  Young  Turks  by  a  few  ambitious 
Albanian  members,  who  aspired  to  insinuate  themselves  in  this 
way  into  the  new  regime.  Since  the  middle  of  June,  1908,  the 
Albanians  of  the  Midlands  and  South  have  formed  numerous 
political  clubs,  which  have  considerable  sums  of  money  at  their 
disposal.  A  friend  has  told  me  that  thirteen  political  papers  are 
VOL.  XCTI.  N.S.  H  H 
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published  at  Albassan,  Janina,  Argyrocastro,  Goritza,  Monastir 
Salonika,  &c.  The  leader  of  the  Albanian  nationalists  in  these 
places  is  Ali  Bey  Frechari,  the  son  of  the  original  inspirer  of  the 
meeting  at  Prizrend  in  1878. 


III. 

Soon  after  the  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks,  great  hostility  was 
apparent  among  the  Albanians  against  the  new  Government  in 
Turkey.  They  w’ere  its  determined  foes  even  before  the  attempt 
was  made  to  consolidate  its  authority,  and  before  any  sort  of 
measures  were  taken  against  Albania.  In  fact,  all  the  events 
subsequent  to  July,  1908,  were  calculated  to  make  a  gulf  between 
the  Government  of  the  Y'^oung  Turks  and  the  Albanians  :  the 
fall  of  their  great  protector,  Abdul  Hamid ;  political  and  judicial 
equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  without  regard  to  nationality  and 
religion  ;  and  indiscriminate  compulsory  military  service.  Curiously 
enough,  legal  equality  did  not  provoke  them  at  first  so  much  as 
the  possibility  of  the  Christians  putting  themselves  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  in  matters  of  everyday  life.  For  instance, 
before  the  Eevolution  a  Serb  would  not  have  dared  to  go  through 
the  streets  of  a  town  on  horseback  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 
In  the  canton  of  Guillane  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  salute 
any  Albanian  he  met.  In  Old  Servia  a  Serb  was  only  allowed  to 
have  a  moustache  that  drooped  in  sign  of  submission.  The 
slightest  change  in  these  barbaric  customs  irritated  the  Albanians. 
The  officials  of  the  new'  Government  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  ancient  Albanian  uses,  and  consequently  aroused  animosity 
from  the  first.  The  Albanians  were  even  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  new  Government  shaved  their 
beards,  drank  alcoholic  beverages,  took  rather  more  notice  of  the 
women  in  the  streets,  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  even  had  the 
audacity  to  go  out  wdth  their  own  wives !  Such  a  thing  was  only 
allowed  among  infidels,  and  the  Albanians  began  to  think  that 
a  European  education  had  changed  the  religion  of  the  Y’oung 
Turks,  and  that  they  w'ere  no  longer  Mussulmans.  It  may  be 
imagined  how'  scandalised  they  were  on  hearing  that  the  new 
Sultan  had  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria  and  driven 
in  the  same  carriage  with  her !  Hitherto  the  ISIahomedans  of 
Albania  had  only  allowed  the  Catholics  the  right  of  bearing  arms, 
and  could  not  conceive  the  idea  that  the  Orthodox  Christians 
might  do  the  same.  To  them  such  a  thing  meant  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  first  Orthodox  Serb  (Luka  Eistitch)  who 
was  admitted  into  the  police  had  his  right  arm,  which  carried 
the  gun,  cut  off  by  the  Albanians.  Lender  the  previous  Govern- 
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ment  Old  Servia  had  been  regarded  by  the  Albanians  as  the 
Promised  Land.  It  was  a  country  in  which  they  could  do  as  they 
liked,  where  they  lived  in  accordance  with  their  own  customs, 
recognising  those  they  wished  of  the  Turkish  authorities  and 
refusing  to  obey  the  others,  creating  institutions  which  had  no 
foundation  in  the  Imperial  legislation,  and  in  some  parts  acknow¬ 
ledging  no  Government  authority  whatever.  Imagining  that  the 
Albanians  were  absolutely  devoted  to  the  Empire,  and  that  they 
would  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  all  foreign  aggression,  the 
Turks  only  made  periodical  attempts  to  enforce  their  authority 
over  them,  and  retreated  before  the  slightest  opposition.  The 
greatest  scandals  were  met  not  by  the  force  of  law,  but  by  bribery 
and  compromises  with  the  chief  offenders.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  these  tactics  was  the  desire  to  weaken  the  Serb  element  in 
these  parts.  This  Machiavellian  policy  alone  can  explain  the 
fact  that  the  brigand  Issa  Bolietinatz,  who  w'as  notorious  for  his 
crimes  throughout  the  Press  of  Europe,  should  have  received 
from  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  a  large  pension  and  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General ;  that  one  of  his  companions,  Ismail  Diakovatz, 
should  have  been  appointed  Colonel  without  passing  through  the 
lower  grades,  and  Commander  of  the  Police  at  Prichtina  after 
having  been  guilty  of  brigandage  for  years  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Djakova  and  Ipek.  Endless  examples  of  the  kind  might  be 
given,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  Albanians  were  spoilt 
children  of  the  old  regime.  They  were  allowed  to  do  anything, 
and  their  worst  deeds  were  excused  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  not  ill-intentioned.  It  was  not  surprising  that  such  a  policy 
ended  in  complete  anarchy  and  that  the  Albanians  drove  out  the 
Turkish  officials  from  their  country,  pulled  down  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  freed  themselves  from  all  State  control. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Turks  decided  to  establish  a  sub¬ 
prefecture  at  Drenitza.  They  built  an  official  residence  and 
appointed  a  sub-prefect.  Unfortunately  this  officer  took  his 
duties  seriously,  and  began  to  administer  the  Imperial  laws  in 
his  district,  whereupon  the  Albanians  rebelled,  drove  him  out, 
and  destroyed  his  house.  Since  then  Drenitza  has  had  no  repre¬ 
sentative  of  public  authority.  A  few  years  ago,  after  violent 
disturbances  had  taken  place ,  the  mutessarif  of  Prichtina  marched 
to  Drenitza  with  a  strong  escort  to  restore  order.  He  found  not 
a  soul.  Shortly  afterwards  a  body  of  Albanians  appeared,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  requested  him  to  return  to  Prichtina,  telling 
him  that  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  the  mountains,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  receive  him  ;  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  representative  of  the  Government,  seeing  that  they  had  never 
had  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  country.  The  prefect  did  not 
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wait  to  have  the  demand  repeated,  and  beat  a  retreat.  In  Turkey 
there  is  a  tax  on  tobacco,  and  the  smuggling  and  free  sale  of  this 
article  are  severely  punished.  All  such  regulations,  however 
have  no  meaning  for  the  countries  inhabited  by  Albanians.  i\s 
soon  as  Katchanik,  on  the  road  from  Uskub,  is  reached,  the  shop¬ 
fronts  display  all  kinds  of  contraband  or  “insurgent”  tobacco  as 
it  is  called  in  these  parts,  and  no  one  dares  to  raise  a  finger 
against  this  illegal  traffic. 

The  Albanians,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Central  Government,  created  a  magistracy  of  their  own,  and  in 
certain  parts,  for  some  time,  abolished  altogether  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  State.  The  public  tribunals  still  existed  and  the 
judges  received  their  salaries,  but  they  had  no  power  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  crimes  and  debts  of  the  Albanians. 

In  distinction  to  the  other  nations  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  Albanians  only  paid  the  Turks  taxes  to  which  they  had  given 
their  consent.  As  for  military  service,  they  regard  it  as  a  right 
and  not  as  a  duty.  They  will  not  allow'  Christians  to  be  soldiers, 
yet  they  will  not  serve  themselves.  They  have  always  asserted 
that  they  were  soldiers  from  birth,  that  they  would  prove  their 
courage  in  w'ar  against  the  foreigner,  but  that  they  had  no  need 
to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  war.  The  authorities  did  not  possess 
the  power  necessary  for  raising  recruits  among  the  Albanians, 
who  only  provided  as  many  as  suited  them.  This  method  the 
year  before  last  produced  the  following  result :  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ipek  only  raised  two  recruits,  and  they  were  Tziganes; 
the  department  of  Diakovitza  raised  only  one,  and  he  too  was  a 
Tzigane. 

Tithes  are  farmed  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  parts  inhabited  by 
Albanians  it  is  they  who  appropriate  this  concession.  It  has 
almost  become  a  traditional  privilege,  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
Turkish  authorities.  If  an  outsider  dared  to  make  a  tender  in 
opposition  to  some  Albanian  noble,  and  if  he  persisted  in  doing 
so  after  having  been  warned  to  retire,  he  paid  the  penalty  for 
his  presumption  the  following  day  w'ith  his  life  or  his  goods. 
Various  Albanian  nobles  amassed  large  fortunes  in  this  manner. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July,  1908,  the  new'  Government  began 
to  attack  these  privileges.  As  they  did  not  feel  sufficiently  firm 
on  their  feet  at  first,  the  Young  Turks  proceeded  very  cautiously, 
and  only  took  severer  measures  after  the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  Albanians,  no  longer  feeling  their  position  to  be 
secure  and  displeased  w'ith  the  change  of  ruler,  openly  declared 
themselves  hostile  to  the  new  Government.  According  to  the 
agreement  that  was  made  at  Rerisovitch  on  the  eve  of  the  July 
Revolution  between  the  Young  Turks  and  the  Albanians,  the 
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latter  were  explicitly  promised  that  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
should  not  be  deposed.  As  they  broke  this  promise,  the  Young 
Turks  knew  from  the  beginning  that  they  w’ould  find  the 
Albanians  their  implacable  enemies,  and  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  treat  them  as  such.  They  began  by  suppressing  their 
tribunals,  raising  recruits  for  the  army,  and  preventing  abuses 
in  the  contracts  for  the  tithes.  Lastly,  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
public  treasury  forced  them  to  demand  from  the  Albanians  at 
least  the  taxes  to  which  they  had  given  their  consent.  The 
financial  crisis  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  starting  point  for 
the  first  military  expeditions  against  Albania.  Those  conducted 
bvHaki,  the  prefect  of  Ipek,  and  by  General  Djavid  Pacha  gave 
rise  to  unforeseen  complications,  and  afforded  the  Albanians  the 
excuse  for  the  rebellion  which  is  still  continuing  to-day.  Djavid 
Pacha,  who  had  a  grudge  of  long  standing  against  the  Albanians, 
made  an  exceedingly  rough  assault  upon  them,  and  often  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  personal  spite  in  the  execution  of 
his  task.  Above  all ,  he  allowed  certain  excesses  hitherto  unknown 
among  the  Albanians ;  on  the  road  to  Ferisovitch  to  Prizrend 
he  sanctioned  the  violation  by  the  soldiers  of  all  the  w'omen  of  a 
village.  After  such  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  a  Alussulman,  the 
Albanians  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  and  a  general 
uprising  took  place.  As  they  were  not  prepared  for  a  decisive 
struggle  against  Albania,  the  Government  was  weak  enough  to 
recall  Djavid  Pacha.  This  step  gave  fresh  heart  to  the  Albanians, 
who  could  not  forgive  or  forget  the  outrage  offered  to  their  deepest 
feelings.  The  discontent  grew  from  day  to  day,  and  murmurs 
and  protestations  were  heard  against  the  local  authorities.  This 
state  of  affairs  encouraged  the  Albanian  chiefs  in  Constantinople, 
Salonica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  to  give  vent  to  their 
ambition  for  autonomy.  Having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  feelings  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  spread  abroad 
among  them  the  most  fantastic  rumours  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Young  Turks  towards  them  and  the  future  that  was  reserved 
for  them.  They  excited  them  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  taxation 
hostile  to  the  'Mahomedan  faith ;  the  Y'oung  Turks  were  going 
to  force  the  men  to  wear  beards  and  the  women  curls,  and  the 
officials  were  to  inspect  the  harems  to  see  that  the  regulations 
were  carried  out !  At  the  same  time,  the  General  Council  at 
Uskub  put  a  duty  on  wmod  and  certain  foodstuffs.  This  was  the 
last  straw.  The  Albanians  of  the  liab  began  to  boycott  Prich- 
tina,  even  forbidding  the  peasants  of  Kossovo  to  carry  anything 
whatever  to  that  town.  This  w’as  not  enough  ;  they  blockaded 
the  road  from  Prichtina  to  Prepolatz  and  allowed  no  one  to  pass, 
either  ordinary  travellers  or  representatives  of  the  Government. 
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The  latter  tried  to  come  to  terms,  but  in  vain.  Thereupon  the 
first  shot  was  fired  on  the  5th  of  April  of  last  year,  and  was 
followed  by  an  almost  general  uprising  of  the  Albanians. 

My  space  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  different  phases  of 
the  struggle  which  is  still  taking  place  between  the  Turkish  annv 
and  the  Albanians.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  proved  b"v 
the  fact  that  Mahmoud  Chefket  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Minister  of  War  at  that  time,  was  obliged  to  go 
himself  to  the  seat  of  war  and  direct  the  military  operations 
personally  for  a  while.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read 
again  the  speech  which  he  made  towards  the  end  of  May,  1911 
at  Prizrend.  “The  Government,”  he  said,  “has  made  up  its 
mind  to  take  the  most  energetic  measures  to  put  an  end  to  these 
chieftains  and  their  bands,  and  with  this  object  it  has  confided 
to  our  faithful  army  a  task  before  wdiich  it  will  not  flinch,  I 
promise  you.  Do  not  regard  me  as  an  enemy,  but  rather  as  a 
friend  and  adviser — an  adviser,  though,  who  has  at  his  disposal 
40,000  muskets  and  60  rapid-firing  cannon,  and  who  is  able,  if 
necessary,  to  double  these  forces.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  events  of  the  30th  !March  to  take  place”  (the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion)  “ts  due  to  the  u'eahness  displayed  by 
the  Government.  We  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  mis¬ 
take.  .  .  .”  Unfortunately,  this  mistake  has  been  repeated 
since  then,  as,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a  Parliamentary 
environment,  the  Government  of  the  Young  Turks  has  allowed 
the  duty  of  the  military  expedition  against  Albania  to  slide,  and 
has  indulged  in  a  petty  annoyance  of  the  peaceable  Christian 
inhabitants  instead  of  pursuing  their  principal  object  of  disarming 
the  unruly  and  implacable  Albanians,  who  have  no  legally  ordered 
state.  We  know  to-day  that  the  new  Government  in  Turkey  has 
not  had  the  courage  to  go  to  extreme  lengths,  and  in  this,  alas! 
is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  its  weakness  towards  the  Albanians. 
The  future,  in  this  regard,  is  far  from  reassuring,  and  it  is  the 
darker  because  the  sectarian  and  anarchical  spirit  of  the  Albanians 
is  strengthened  by  foreign  intrigue,  of  which  that  carried  on  by 
Austrian  agents  is  the  most  formidable.  It  is  notorious  that  not 
only  the  famous  Armee  Zeitunq,  but  the  Fremdenhlatt.  the  official 
paper  of  the  Austrian  Government,  discussed  towards  the  close  of 
1910  the  military  measures  that  Austria  should  take  with  regard 
to  Albania.  It  is  also  an  open  secret  that  the  principal  reason 
for  the  distrust  evinced  by  this  Power  towards  her  ally.  Italy,  is 
to  be  found  precisely  in  jealousy  on  account  of  Albania.  The 
Turks  should  learn  to  realise  that  the  Achilles  heel  of  Empire 
in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  Northern  Albania.  They  should  with 
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inflexible  determination  create  real  order  in  these  parts  and 
inspire  the  inhabitants  with  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  This  once  accomplished,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  win 
over  the  Albanians  to  the  new  Government,  which  is  as  much  to 
their  advantage  as  to  that  of  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Empire. 
When  they  have  advanced  in  the  path  of  progress  they  will  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  future  confederation  of  the  Balkans 
without  any  renunciation  of  their  language,  their  religion,  or 
their  loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  cannot  now  enter  into  the  most  recent  details  of  the  struggle 
in  Albania,  which  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  English 
reader.  I  must,  however,  insist  upon  the  fact  that  since  the 
events  I  have  described  above  took  place,  the  Albanian  question 
has  ceased  to  affect  Turkey  alone,  and  has  developed  into  a 
European  problem  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Albanians 
have  overthrown  the  Government  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  the 
Ghazi  Muktar’  Ministry  wdll  maintain  its  power  only  on  condition 
that  it  succeeds  in  finding  some  means  of  satisfying  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Albanians  without  sacrificing  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tions  of  European  Turkey  to  their  caprices.  The  peace  of  Europe 
at  this  moment  largely  depends  upon  the  solution  of  the  Albanian 
question.  P.  P.  de  Sokolovitch. 
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If  William  Morris  could  have  chosen  the  century  in  which  he 
would  he  born  and  live,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
chosen  the  nineteenth  century.  In  all  the  ages  of  history  there 
could  hardly  have  been  one  to  please  him  less — particularly  that 
large  portion  of  it  comprised  in  the  reign  of  Victoria— yet  there 
never  was  a  time  that  needed  him  more.  He  found  it  sunk  in 
an  artistic  abyss,  and  comfortably  ignorant  of  the  depth  of  its 
fall.  When  he  died,  only  sixty-two  years  old,  he  had  relit  the 
lamp  of  beauty  and  the  lamp  of  memory,  made  joyful  craftsman¬ 
ship  a  practical  possibility,  established  a  business  whose  influence 
has  been  greater  even  than  its  works,  and  written  so  abundantly 
from  the  fullness  of  his  heart  that  it  needs  twenty-four  large 
volumes  to  give  his  literary  works  to  the  world  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness. 

Such  achievements  belong  to  the  heroic  age,  and  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  man  built  in  an  heroic  mould.  Such 
a  man  w*as  Morris — all  who  knew  him  are  agreed  that  he  himself 
was  greater  than  any  of  his  works.  “There’s  Morris,”  said 
Burne-Jones,  “the  larger  half  of  that  w'onderful  personality  will 
perish  w'hen  he  dies.”  And  yet  how  much  survives — how 
wonderful  is  the  personality  that  speaks  from  his  books  alone, 
though  the  pen  was  but  one  among  his  many  tools  and  weapons. 
In  Neivs  from  'Nowhere  he  said  : — “It  is  the  child-like  part  of 
us  that  produces  works  of  imagination.  When  w^e  are  children 
time  passes  so  slow  wdth  us  that  we  seem  to  have  time  for 
everything.”  Morris  was  one  of  those  thrice-blessed  people  who 
keep  the  child-like  part  of  them  alive  until  “  the  ending  of  days." 
It  is  the  very  well-spring  of  the  undying  freshness  of  his 
romances  which  are  at  once  so  long  and  so  delightful.  He  had 
the  same  joy  in  telling  a  tale  that  Chaucer  had — and  the  same 
directness,  the  wish  to  tell  it  straight  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  without  any  of  the  breaks  and  elisions  that  the  modern 
mind,  in  terror  of  being  bored,  invents.  The  great  stories  of 
the  world  sufficed  for  Morris,  because  his  nature  was  in  tune 
with  them  and  with  all  they  sung  and  told.  It  seems  that  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  march  of  progress  one  will  come  who  stays  a  little 
by  the  way  and  bids  people  pause  and  listen  to  the  past.  It  is 
always  poets  or  artists  who  call  this  halt,  and  often  they  are 
little  heeded  because  of  some  lack  of  vitality  in  themselves  that 
can  bring  no  colour  and  no  music  out  of  the  shadowy  past.  The 
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practical  man  scorns  these  often  melancholy  efforts — but  no  man, 
however  practical,  could  scorn  William  Morris,  for  his  full- 
mouthed  singing  was  but  one  among  his  activities — he  had 
almost  as  many  crafts  as  there  are  methods  of  making  things 
with  hands.  He  was  ever  of  “those  that  do  and  know.” 

Morris  turned  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  because  he  loved  them 
and  felt  they  were  his  native  time.  In  a  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  have  revealed  them  to  us.  Mediaeval  times  have  suffered  from 
two  extremes  of  presentment — they  have  been  degraded  by  a 
false  prettiness,  made  into  a  cult  of  drooping  melancholy  ladies 
and  flower-faced,  feeble  knights,  w'hose  lances  must  have  wilted 
at  any  touch  of  war.  In  revolt  from  this  absurdity  came  the  stern 
historians  who  declared  that  mediaeval  days  were  days  of  horror 
and  darkness,  suffering  under  every  cruelty  and  oppression,  where 
filth  and  misery  were  the  common  lot  of  man.  But  Morris  would 
have  neither  the  wan  moonshine  nor  the  clouded  gloom  :  he  set 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  heartsome  sunlight,  which  others 
seemed  to  have  ignored  as  a  possibility  of  those  days.  He  brushed 
the  monkish  dust  away  and  showed  us  a  working,  singing 
England,  where  each  man  saw  the  work  of  his  hands  and  knew 
that  it  was  good.  How  real,  how  unpedantic  it  all  was  to  him, 
is  seen  in  a  saying  of  his  which  Miss  May  Morris  gives  in  her 
noble  edition  of  her  father’s  w'orks  : — “No  one  can  draw  armour 
properly  unless  he  can  draw'  a  knight  with  his  feet  on  the  hob, 
toasting  a  herring  on  the  point  of  his  sword.”  Morris’s  imagina¬ 
tion  had  the  closeness,  the  actuality,  the  glowing  colour  of  a 
picture  in  an  illuminated  missal.  He  saw  all  he  told — knew 
bow  every  texture  felt,  how  the  church  and  the  castle  were 
builded.  He  w'as  quite  unmodern  in  his  sense  of  beauty — for  his 
joy  in  it  was  the  joy  of  a  man  w'ho  had  hands  as  well  as  eyes, 
who  W'as  craftsman  as  well  as  poet.  He  knew  how'  the  webs 
were  woven,  the  yarns  dyed,  the  stuffs  embroidered,  the  beams 
carven  and  painted — knew',  because  he  had  done  it  all,  and  this 
vital  difference  of  know'ledge  runs  through  all  his  descriptive 
writing.  It  w'as  inborn  in  him — as  a  growm  man  he  could  become 
proficient  in  a  craft  that  others  had  to  learn  toilsomely  from 
their  youth  upwards.  They  say  at  Morris’s  own  works  that  unless 
a  tapestry  w'eaver  starts  as  a  lad  he  is  never  any  real  good  at  it. 
Yet  ^[orris  himself  in  his  maturity  started  not  only  to  learn,  but 
to  teach  himself  how  to  weave  tapestry,  and  actually  from  his 
own  mind  worked  out  the  technique  of  the  old  process,  scorning 
to  use  the  degraded  modern  method.  He  had  an  upright  loom 
erected  in  his  bedroom  at  Kelmscott  House,  and  with  his  own 
wools  wove  on  it  a  large  tapestry  of  l)irds  and  acanthus  leaves 
which  remains  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  fine  w'orkmanship.  It  is 
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common  to  apply  the  word  genius  to  works  of  the  imagination 
and  yet  deny  it  to  these  inspirations  of  the  hand  and  brain  in 
unison.  But  genius  is  the  only  word  that  explains  Morris’s 
powers  as  a  craftsman. 

When  he  wrote  his  early  poems  and  stories  he  had  not  dis¬ 
covered — or,  at  least,  not  practised — this  extraordinary  gift  of 
liis.  Therefore  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  see  how  his  earlv 
descriptive  writing  shadows  it  forth.  The  loving  minuteness  and 
delicacy  of  such  a  description  as  this  from  Golden  Wings  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  literary  : — 

“ .  .  .  Behold  therein  lay  armour — mail  for  the  whole  body,  made  of 
very  small  rings  wrought  most  wonderfully,  for  every  ring  was  fashioned 
like  a  serpent,  and  though  they  were  so  small,  yet  could  you  see  their 
scales  and  their  eyes,  and  of  some  even  the  forked  tongue  was  on  it,  and 
lay  on  the  rivet,  and  the  rings  were  gilded  here  and  there  into  patterns 
of  flowers,  so  that  the  gleam  of  it  was  most  glorious.  And  the  mail-coif 
was  all  gilded,  and  had  red  and  blue  stones  at  the  rivets;  and  the  tilting 
helm  (inside  which  the  mail  lay  when  I  saw  it  first)  was  gilded  also,  and 
had  flow’ers  pricked  out  on  it;  and  the  chain  of  it  was  silver,  and  the  crest 
was  two  gold  wings.  And  there  was  a  shield  of  blue  set  with  red  stones, 
which  had  two  gold  wings  for  a  cognisance;  and  the  hilt  of  the  sword  was 
gold,  with  angels  wrought  in  green  and  blue  all  up  it,  and  the  eyes  in 
their  wings  were  of  pearl  and  red  stones,  and  the  sheath  was  of  silver  with 
green  flowers  on  it.” 

So  sings  the  craftsman  to  be,  exulting  in  each  patient  touch 
of  toil  and  beauty.  The  great  and  the  small  in  workmanship  alike 
appealed  to  him,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  account  of  how  Birdalone 
broidered  her  gown  with  flowers  and  branching  tree-sprays,  or 
how  the  master-mason  of  the  Unknown  Church  built  it  and 
made  it  glorious  with  carven  saints  and  angels.  We  owe  a  par¬ 
ticular  debt  to  Miss  Morris  for  reprinting  an  early  essay  of  her 
father’s  on  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  How  common  a  theme 
for  the  essay-writer  are  the  cathedrals  of  England  and  France, 
and  how  dreary  are  these  efforts  in  most  cases.  But  this  pas¬ 
sionate  psean  of  the  young  William  Morris  is  on  another  level— 
it  is  wonderful  in  its  close  and  vivid  imagery ;  it  gives  the  full 
sense  of  the  soaring  Gothic  splendours  of  the  great  church,  and 
must  be  read  breathless. 

Much  of  mediaeval  life  was  expressed  in  the  glorious  churches, 
and  their  beauty  and  the  clamorous  silver  voices  of  their  bells 
swinging  in  sunny  belfrys  pervades  many  of  Morris’s  stories. 
Tn  The  Hollow  Land  there  is  a  little  vignette  of  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  Mary,  which  stays  in  the  memory  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity  and  truth  : — 

“  Far  up  in  the  dimness  I  saw  the  wheel  before  it  began  to  swing  round 
About;  then  it  moved  a  little  :  the  twelve  men  bent  down  to  the  earth,  and 
a  roar  rose  that  shook  the  tower  from  base  to  spire-vane.  Backwards  and 
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forwards  swept  the  wheel,  as  Mary  now  looked  downwards  towards  earth, 
now  looked  up  on  the  shadowy  cone  of  the  spire,  shot  across  by  bars  of 
light  from  the  dormers.” 

This  same  Hollow  Land  is  a  wonderfully  imagined  little  story, 
of  the  kind  that  is  pure  Morris  and  was  unique  when  it  was 
created,  though  it  has  since  found  many  not  always  successful 
imitators.  It  contains  this  curiously  simple-subtle  song,  the 
haunting  lines  of  which  have  come  straight  from  the  faery 
country 

“  Christ  keep  the  Hollow  Land 
All  the  summer-tide; 

Still  we  cannot  understand 
Where  the  waters  glide  : 

”  Only  dimly  seeing  them 
Coldly  slipping  through 
Many  green-lipped  cavern  mouths. 

Where  the  hills  are  blue.” 

These  early  stories  and  poems  of  William  Morris,  in  spite  of 
all  the  vivid  joy  in  life  that  is  in  them,  have  a  sort  of  freshness 
that  is  yet  drear,  touched  as  they  are  by  the  magic  and  the 
melancholy  of  a  long  done  day — without  the  Northern  saga- 
strength  that  later  was  to  come  to  him,  unsunned  as  yet  by  the 
breadth  and  humanity  of  his  own  developing  heart.  They  have 
the  causeless  melancholy  of  youth — causeless,  that  is,  in  the 
individual  case,  yet  that  melancholy  has  its  roots  deep  in  “the 
dark  backward  and  abyssm  of  Time,”  and  is  as  inexplicable  as 
the  melancholy  that  comes  with  the  earliest  days  of  spring,  when 
the  light  lengthens  and  the  heart  sinks. 

Had  Morris  written  nothing  but  the  contents  of  this  first 
volume  of  his  Collected  Works — instead  of  its  being  one  of  twenty- 
four,  and  those  twenty-four  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry  but  one 
aspect  of  his  life  and  work — he  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
place  of  his  owm  among  the  English  poets.  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  and  King  Arthur's  Tomb  are  both  w’onderful  realisa¬ 
tions  of  the  mediaeval  spirit — many  poets  have  touched  the 
undying  Arthurian  story,  following  after  him,  none  in  quite  the 
way  of  Morris.  Swinburne  said  of  Guenevere,  “Upon  no  piece 
of  work  in  the  world  w-as  the  impress  of  native  character  ever 
more  distinctly  stamped,  more  deeply  branded.”  There  are  many 
moods  expressed  in  these  early  poems,  from  the  wistful  faery 
beauty  of  Rapunzel  to  the  grim  intensity  and  terror  of  The  Hay¬ 
stack  in  the  Floods — a  thing  once  read  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
while  the  little  poem  In  Prison  stands  alone,  not  only  in  Morris’s 
works,  but  in  English  literature.  It  must  be  quoted  com¬ 
plete  : — 
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“  Wearily,  drearily, 

Half  the  day  long. 

Flap  the  great  banners 
High  over  the  stone; 

Strangely  and  eerily 
Sounds  the  wind’s  song. 

Bending  the  banner-poles. 

“While,  all  alone. 

Watching  the  loop-hole’s  spark, 

Lie  I,  with  life  all  dark. 

Feet  tether’d,  hands  fetter’d. 

Fast  to  the  stone. 

The  grim  walls,  square-letter ’d 
With  prison’d  men’s  groan. 

“  Still  strain  the  banner-poles 
Through  the  wind’s  song, 

Westward  the  banner  rolls 
Over  my  wrong.” 

For  sheer  compression  and  strength,  touched  with  haunting 
beauty,  that  poem  is  hard  to  match.  And  it  was  the  work  of  a 
young  man  who  had  but  just  gone  down  from  Oxford,  a  young 
man  who  wrote  such  things  as  that  and  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere ,  and  when  they  were  admired,  said  cheerfully,  “Well, 
if  this  is  poetry,  it  is  very  easy  to  write.”  That  saying  is  almost 
more  magnificent  than  the  poems — it  shows  the  hearty  sanity 
and  vigour  of  Morris,  his  noble  freedom  from  all  the  pose  and 
misery  of  the  young  poet.  He  was  to  live  to  write  glorious 
things — Jason,  Earthly  Paradise,  and,  finest  of  all,  Sigurd  the 
Volsung — but  he  never  did  anything  more  remarkable  than  the 
early  poems  which  were  published  in  1858  as  The  Defence  of 
Guenevere  and  Other  Poems.  What  a  rich  imagination  is  here, 
and  what  a  gift  of  expression  that  seems  to  gleam  the  more 
splendid  through  its  very  imperfections !  These  early  poems 
belong  to  a  world  w’hich  is  not  this  world,  which  never  can  be 
this  world,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century — yet  it  is  a  world  that 
is  real  and  actual,  where  the  brooding  sense  of  mystery  in  no 
way  dims  the  sharp  edges  of  things,  where  colour  is  more 
glorious,  perfume  more  haunting,  the  sky  more  blue,  and  agony 
more  sudden,  than  in  any  world  we  know.  There  is  a  curious 
magic  in  The  Blue  Closet,  Golden  Wings,  and  many  others,  which 
tell  of  a  region  where  it  seems  the  only  right  and  fitting  thing 
that  lonely  ladies  should  sing  “from  noon  to  noon” — “Tico  red 
roses  across  the  moon.”  It  is  Morris  in  his  youth  dreaming  of  a 
fair,  fantastic  world,  and  the  dream  is  deep.  But,  unlike  most 
poets,  he  was  not  content  to  merely  dream  of  beauty — it  is  the 
very  essence  of  his  greatness  that  he  tried,  through  the  whole  of 
a  full-lived  life,  to  make  his  dream  come  true.  He  did  not  make 
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the  modern  distinction  between  romance  and  reality;  instead,  it 
was  his  constant  aim  to  make  them  one,  so  that  romance  should 
not  be  far  away,  wandering  in  faery  lands  forlorn,  but  brought 
home  to  “the  lights  and  the  fire,”  to  men’s  business  and 
bosoms.  In  no  poem  of  his  is  this  fusion  so  complete  as  in 
The  Message  of  the  March  Wind — that  wonderful  poem  which 
could  not  have  been  written  even  by  a  great  poet  unless  he  had 
been  a  great  man  also.  In  it  are  mingled  his  tender  and  pas¬ 
sionate  earth-feeling  wdth  the  uprising  in  his  soul  of  noble  protest 
against  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow-men.  The  vision  of  London 
from  the  country  hill-side,  with  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  lives 
that  are  lived  there,  contrasted  with  “the  green  growing  acres 
with  increase  begun,”  stays  perpetually  in  the  memory.  The 
first  reading  of  the  March  Wind  is  one  of  the  experiences  of 
poetry.  Morris’s  Socialism,  his  preaching  at  street-corners,  was 
as  much  a  part  of  his  effort  to  bring  beauty  and  happiness  to 
the  world  as  his  poetry.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  of 
Socialism,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  the  nobler  part  of  his 
effort,  inasmuch  as  the  poetry  was  a  joy  to  him,  and  the  preaching 
at  street-corners  was  not.  With  a  mind  so  sensitive  to  beauty 
as  Morris  had,  it  may  be  imagined  how  natural  it  was  for  him 
to  shrink  from  the  squalor  of  modern  poverty — yet  he  faced  it 
and  fought  wdth  it.  In  an  early  letter,  given  by  his  daughter, 
Morris  said  that  he  wished  for  “love  and  work,  these  two  things 
only.”  He  went  on  :  “I  can’t  enter  into  politico-social  subjects 
with  any  interest,  for  on  the  whole  I  see  that  things  are  in  a 
muddle,  and  I  have  no  power  or  vocation  to  set  them  right  in 
ever  so  little  a  degree.  My  work  is  the  embodiment  of  dreams 
in  one  form  or  another.”  But  he  was  to  find  in  later  years  that 
the  “embodiment  of  dreams”  led  him  into  the  world,  not  into 
the  clouds — and  he  was  big  enough  to  obey  the  call. 

Bigness ! — that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  William  Morris  did  and 
was.  His  enthusiasms,  his  capacity  for  work,  his  ideals,  were  all 
big.  Burne-Jones  expressed  what  he  was  to  his  friends — “a 
rock  of  defence  to  us  all,  and  a  castle  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a 
banner  on  the  top  of  that.”  It  is  a  splendid  phrase,  and  a  true 
one.  Earlier  Burne-Jones  had  said,  “The  like  of  him  doesn’t 
exist  for  dearness  and  goodness  and  simplicity — nothing  like  him 
ever  was  or  will  be.” 

It  may  be  that  the  complicated  lovely  patterns  Morris  designed 
for  chintzes  and  wallpapers  have  a  little  hidden  his  essential 
simplicity  from  the  public  eye.  But  the  structure  of  all  his 
stories  was  simple,  however  overlaid  with  detailed  work  for  the 
sheer  love  of  it.  His  Utopian  aims  were  simple,  and  only 
rendered  impossible  by  the  involved  evils  of  civilisation.  Above 
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all.  his  character  was  simple — simple  and  big.  He  saw  things 
with  their  heroic  outlines  unblurred — like  his  own  Sigurd  the 
Volsung.  He  was  “strong,  self-contained,  master  of  himself 
and  therefore  of  the  world,”  said  Burne-Jones.  “Solitude  cannot 
hurt  him  nor  dismay  him.  Such  strength  as  his  I  see  nowhere.” 
Good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  happiness  and  misery,  were  to 
him  separate  things  that  could  never  be  confused.  He  knew  that 
it  takes  action  as  well  as  art  to  make  the  epic  poet — out  of  the 
little,  however  exquisitely  cultivated,  never  comes  forth  strength. 
Every  activity  of  his  hands,  every  outburst  of  his  impetuous, 
passionate  nature,  helped  to  make  him  the  poet  he  was— not 
“the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,”  a  desponding  line  which  un¬ 
fortunately  represents  Morris  to  many  people  who  have  never 
read  a  single  complete  poem  of  his ;  but  the  singer  of  brave 
and  beautiful  life,  of  the  coloured  countries  of  romance,  and  of 
something  higher,  sterner,  which  held  his  later  days  with  all  the 
fascination  of  kinship — the  Sagas  of  the  North.  All  readers  of 
The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  will  realise  how  it  stands  apart  from  the 
other  stories  in  the  Earthly  Paradise.  Morris  had  the  closest 
personal  feeling  for  that  Northern  land  and  the  people  who  dwelt 
there — 

“In  a  strange  land  and  barren,  far  removed 
From  south  lands  and  their  bliss;  yet  folk  beloved. 

Yearning  for  love,  striving  'gainst  change  and  hate. 

Strong,  uncomplaining,  yet  compassionate. 

Have  dwelt  therein — a  strange  and  awful  land 
Where  folk,  as  in  the  hollow  of  God’s  hand. 

Beset  with  fearful  things,  yet  fearing  nought. 

Have  lived  their  lives  and  wondrous  deeds  have  wrought.” 

After  his  second  visit  to  Iceland,  in  1873,  Morris  wrote 
“The  glorious  simplicity  of  the  terrible  and  tragic  but  beautiful 
land,  with  its  well-remembered  stories  of  brave  men,  killed  all 
the  querulous  feeling  in  me  ...  it  was  no  idle  whim  that  drew 
me  there,  but  a  true  instinct  for  w’hat  I  needed.”  Into  his  Saga 
poems  he  put  more  of  himself  than  he  ever  did  into  the  romantic 
and  classical  stories — for  flowing  as  was  his  generous  muse,  he 
was  not  of  those  w’ho  lightly  bare  the  heart  and  make  a  lyric  of 
every  emotion.  But  his  direct  and  personal  voice  speaks  through 
Sigurd,  and  through  Gunnar  when,  harp  in  hand,  he  sings  against 
the  serpents  in  the  pit  ; — 

“I  have  dwelt  in  the  world  aforetime,  and  I  called  it  the  garden  of  God; 

I  have  stayed  my  heart  with  its  sweetness,  and  fair  on  its  freshness 
I  trod; 

I  have  seen  its  tempest  and  wondered,  I  have  cowered  adown  from 
its  rain. 

And  desired  the  brightening  sunshine,  and  seen  it  and  been  fain; 
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I  have  waked,  time  was,  in  its  dawning;  its  noon  and  its  even  I  wore; 

I  have  slept  unafraid  of  its  darkness,  and  the  days  have  been  many 
and  more. 

I  have  dwelt  with  the  deeds  of  the  mighty;  I  have  woven  the  w'eb  of 
the  sword; 

I  have  borne  up  the  guilt  nor  repented;  I  have  sorrowed  nor  spoken 
the  word ; 

And  I  fought  and  was  glad  in  the  morning,  and  I  sing  in  the  night  and 
the  end.” 

Both  in  poetry  and  in  prose  Morris  is  one  of  the  world’s  great 
tellers  of  tales,  and,  as  Sidney  said,  such  tales  “holdeth  children 
from  play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-corner.”  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Morris’s  life  held  many  other  aspects — in 
his  own  half-scornful  question,  “Was  no  beauty  but  the  beauty 
of  words  to  be  produced  by  man  in  our  times?”  The  beauty 
of  words  was  not  the  only  beauty  he  was  content  to  create. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  the  firm  of  Morris  and  Company  was 
founded.  The  story  of  how  that  firm  came  into  being  from  the 
simple  fact  that  when  Morris  married  and  built  himself  the 
famous  Eed  House  at  Upton  he  could  not,  in  those  Victorian 
days,  find  either  furniture,  hangings,  or  household  utensils  fit 
for  it,  and  so  set  out  to  make  them,  is  as  well  known  as  it  is 
picturesque.  Because  he  and  a  group  of  like-minded  friends 
wanted  beautiful  things  in  their  daily  life,  it  has  come  that  the 
need  has  grown,  till  nowadays  the  “Morris  movement”  has 
spread  its  beneficent  influence  far  and  wide.  It  was  a  big  thing 
that  sprang  from  the  fact  that  William  Morris  built  himself  a 
house  and  furnished  it  fitly.  The  whole  account  of  its  doing, 
with  the  gaiety  and  strenuousness  of  it  all,  the  women  broidering 
hangings,  the  men  painting  frescoes  on  the  walls,  reads  like 
some  fair  chapter  from  News  from  Nowhere  or  The  Roots  of  the 
Mountains.  One  of  the  rooms  was  adorned  with  scrolls  to  be 
filled  in  with  Morris’s  motto  “If  I  can.”  In  Morris’s  absence 
Rossetti  delightedly  filled  in  the  blank  ones  with  “  As  I  can’t !  ” 
and  everyone  rejoiced  in  the  outburst  of  Morris’s  explosive  temper 
caused  by  this  little  pleasantry.  Thus  the  Eed  House  was 
beautified  amid  laughter  and  hard  work,  and  the  firm  started  that 
in  later  years  was  to  become  simply  Morris  and  Company  as 
the  names  of  the  other  partners  dropped  out.  The  idea  that  grew 
into  the  business  first  took  form  at  Morris’s  sweet  Kentish  home, 
the  Eed  House ,  and  the  first  home  of  the  firm  was  at  the  famous 
Rossetti-i\Iorris-Burne-Jones  haunt  of  Eed  Lion  Square.  But 
in  I860  the  Morris  family  and  the  business  both  moved  to  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  so  that  for  a  time,  as  it  amused  him  to  say, 
Morris  “lived  over  his  shop.”  His  daughter’s  account  of  the 
“Queen  Square  days,”  wdth  their  happy  mingling  of  home  life 
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and  the  delightful  crafts  of  the  growing  business,  adds  yet  another 
charm  and  value  to  the  noble  edition  of  her  father’s  works  she  is 
now  editing. 

Those  who  have  never  read  Morris’s  various  Lectures  on  Art 
Architecture,  Industry  and  Wealth,  &c.,  packed  so  full  of 
stimulating  wisdom  and  practical  advice,  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  him  as  a  mere  purveyor  of  pretty  things,  an  exponent  of 
the  Lesser  Arts  of  Life,  by  which,  as  he  once  said,  “I  earn  my 
living  with  abundant  pleasure.”  But  none  knew  better  than  he 
the  true  foundation  of  Applied  Art,  or  was  less  inclined  to  exalt 
tapestry  and  wallpapers  to  a  place  unfitting.  As  he  said  on 
one  occasion  :  ‘‘I  have  spoken  of  the  popular  arts,  but  they 
might  all  be  summed  up  in  that  one  word  Architecture ;  they 
are  all  parts  of  that  great  whole,  and  the  art  of  house-building 
begins  in  all  :  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  dye  or  to  weave ;  if 
we  had  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  silk;  and  no  pigments  to 
paint  with,  but  half  a  dozen  ochres  and  umbers,  we  might  yet 
frame  a  worthy  art  that  would  lead  to  everything,  if  we  had  but 
timber,  stone  and  lime,  and  a  few  cutting  tools  to  make  these 
common  things  not  only  shelter  us  from  wind  and  weather,  but 
also  express  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  stir  in  us.  Archi¬ 
tecture  would  lead  us  to  all  the  arts,  as  it  did  with  earlier  men.” 

Morris’s  great  and  reverent  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  old 
buildings  is  constantly  present  in  his  writings,  and  showed  itself 
in  all  the  eager  and  self-sacrificing  work  he  gave  to  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings^— he  never  spared  himself 
in  that  cause,  but  was  ready  to  write,  lecture,  or  take  journeys 
in  the  service  of  saving  an  old  building  from  the  destruction  of 
so-called  “restoration.”  In  an  address  to  the  Society  he 
said  :  — 

‘‘Just  consider  what  England  was  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  popu¬ 
lation  rather  doubtful,  but  I  suppose  you  may  take  it  at  about  four  millions. 
Think,  then,  of  the  amount  of  beautiful  and  dignified  buildings  which  those 
four  millions  built;  of  whom  there  w’ere,  of  course,  the  regular  proportion 
of  women,  children,  and  idlers.  As  we  go  from  parish  to  parish  in  England 
we  see  in  each  a  church  which  is,  or  at  all  events  has  been,  beautiful,  and 
in  every  town  we  see  important  and  sometimes  huge  and  most  elaborate 
buildings,  the  very  sight  of  which  fills  us  with  a  kind  of  awe  at  the  patience 
and  skill  which  produced  them.  .  .  .  Those  buildings  also,  though  they 
contained  little  upholstery,  contained  much  art  :  pictures,  metal-work, 
carvings,  tapestry,  and  the  like,  altogether  forming  a  prodigious  mass  of 
art,  produced  by  a  scanty  population.” 

The  explanation  of  these  things,  Morris  was  convinced,  was 
that  “the  art  of  that  time  w’as  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  that 
time.”  It  was  the  contrast  between  the  craftsmen  of  mediaeval 
days,  when  there  was  both  joy  and  beauty  in  work,  and  the 
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toilers  of  this  time  “meshed  within  this  smoky  net  of  unrejoicing 
labour,”  that  drove  him  to  Socialism  as  a  possible  remedy,  and 
made  the  Middle  Ages  so  dear  to  him.  “Time  was,”  he  said, 
“when  everyone  that  made  anything  made  a  work  of  art  besides 
a  useful  piece  of  goods ;  and  it  gave  them  pleasure  to  do  it. 
Whatever  I  doubt,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.”  By  a  curious  irony 
of  misunderstanding  Morris  has  been  accused  of  a  retrograde  and 
unhelpful  love  of  the  past,  as  a  man  who  would  go  round  the 
corner  into  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  escape 
facing  the  difficulties  of  the  century  he  lived  in.  Nothing  could 
be  less  true  :  “For,  indeed,”  said  he,  “it  is  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  that,  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the 
romantic  reaction,  its  supporters  w’ere,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
laudiilores  temporis  acti,  at  the  present  time  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  studying  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  most  com¬ 
monly  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  pledged  to  the 
forw’ard  movement  of  modern  life.”  From  his  love  of  the  past 
Morris  drew  the  courage  that  enabled  him  to  face  the  present. 
He  could  refresh  his  troubled  spirit  in  the  country  of  romance 
and  history — Burne-Jones  used  to  speak  of  his  “splendid  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  world  ” — but  this  gift 
is  so  comparatively  rare  that  to  many  people  it  appears  nothing 
but  sentimentalism,  if  not  affectation.  “I  will  be  bold  to  say,” 
wrote  Morris,  “that  many  of  the  best  men  among  us  look  back 
much  to  the  past,  not  with  idle  regret,  but  with  humility,  hope, 
and  courage ;  not  in  striving  to  bring  the  dead  to  life  again,  but 
to  enrich  the  present  and  the  future.” 

William  Morris  shortened  his  own  life  by  the  efforts  he  made 
in  the  Socialist  cause,  and  suffered  so  much  from  the  doubts, 
disputes,  and  distractions  to  which  he  was  subjected  that  at  last 
the  time  came  when  he  withdrew  himself  and  gave  his  remaining 
years  to  two  things  for  which  he  greatly  cared — and  by  which 
posterity  has  greatly  gained — the  work  of  making  noble  books  at 
the  Kelrnscott  Press,  and  of  wTiting  those  prose  romances  which, 
as  has  been  said,  were  “a  new  thing  in  literature.”  At  the  tim(' 
he  came  to  write  them  Morris  had  been  vitally  influenced  by  his 
study  of  the  Norse  Sagas.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Saga 
Library,  which  he  translated  with  Erik  Magnusson,  he  says  :  — 
“There  is  nothing  didactic  and  nothing  rhetorical  in  these 
stories ;  the  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  commentary  on  the 
events,  and  to  divine  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the  actors  in  them 
without  any  help  from  the  story-teller.  In  short,  the  simplest 
and  purest  form  of  epical  narration  is  the  style  of  these  works.” 
The  standard  thus  set  forth  is  one  by  which  his  owm  romances 
may  triumphantly  be  tested — “the  simplest  and  purest  form  of 
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epical  narration  ”  is  what  they  offer.  They  appeal,  as  nothin' 
else  save  the  everlasting  stories  of  the  world  can  appeal,  to  that 
deep-rooted,  ageless  instinct  planted  in  us ;  they  turn  the  reader 
who  will  sufficiently  yield  his  heart  to  the  spell  into  a  child  again 
— a  child  listening  to  a  story.  It  was  the  child  in  Morris  that 
accomplished  this  difficult  magic,  without  even  knowing  how- 
difficult  it  was — his  clear  mind  loved  the  clear  and  more  vivid 
days  of  the  past,  and  in  his  romances  showed  the  world  as  he 
would  have  it  be.  And  what  an  enchanting  world  it  was  that  he 
set  forth  in  the  long  list  of  tales  with  which  he  enriched  our 
literature  ! — The  House  of  the  Wolfings,  The  Roots  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain,  The  Wood  Beyond  the 
World,  The  Well  at  the  World’s  End,  The  Water  of  the 
Wondrous  Isles,  and  (the  last  finished  just  before  his  death,  with 
its  sadly  appropriate  title)  The  Sundering  Flood.  Xo  quotation 
and  no  description  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  and  the  curious 
absorbing  interest  of  these  romances — they  must  be  read  entire, 
with  their  glorious  heroes,  and  noble,  tender  maidens,  their 
battles  (notably  the  wonderful  war-scene  between  the  men  of 
Burgdale  and  the  Dusky  Men  in  The  Roots  of  the  Mountains), 
their  quests,  enchantments,  perils,  and  great  joy.  Moreover, 
Morris  never  more  surely  displayed  the  rightness  and  ripeness 
of  his  judgment  than  by  the  manner  in  which  these  tales  are 
written.  His  pure,  flowing,  simple  English  gives  exactly  the 
right  atmosphere,  without  a  touch  of  that  archaic  affectation 
which  is  so  painful  to  the  modern  ear.  The  most  critical  must 
feel  that  he  wrote  as  he  did,  and  used  the  good  Saxon  words 
he  did,  because  it  was  natural  to  him — the  sincerity  of  all 
Morris’s  work,  whether  he  made  romances  or  chintzes,  is  the 
very  basis  of  its  beauty. 

Happy  are  those  who  discover  the  romances  of  William  Morris 
in  the  days  of  their  youth — for  it  may  well  be  said  that  a  youth 
without  him  is  misspent  and  imperfect,  robbed  of  much  radiance. 
Because  he  had  a  mind  in  tune  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  retained  that  energy  and  eagerness  which 
are  its  sign,  his  first  appeal  is  to  those  who  have  youth  of  heart. 
The  Morris  spell  loses  much  of  its  magic  if  it  is  first  heard  by 
those  who  have  felt  the  burden  of  increasing  years  and  suffer 
under  the  unha]>py  sense  that  “the  world  is  too  much  with  us.’ 
But  those  who  have  yielded  their  hearts  to  Morris  when  their 
hearts  were  young  will  find  that  in  later  years  even  the  oppres¬ 
sive  world  loses  some  of  its  terrors — for  they  have  kept  the  silken 
clue  of  romance  in  their  hands ;  they  can  retreat  to  the  Wood 
Beyond  the  World  and  drink  the  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles. 
Chaucer,  Malory,  Morris — these  three  link  hands  across  the  cen- 
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turies,  and  hold  a  place  of  their  own  untouched  in  English 
literature. 

The  two  other  prose  tales,  The  Dream  of  John  Ball  and  News 
from  Nowhere,  stand  apart  from  the  rest,  because  they  are  not 
stories  told  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  telling,  but  a  dream  ol 
past  and  future  and  a  hope  for  days  to  be.  Into  them  Morris 
wove  more  of  himself,  of  his  own  life  and  thoughts,  than  he 
commonly  allowed  to  appear.  In  News  from  Nowhere,  witli 
its  clear  setting  on  the  Thames  he  loved  so  well,  and  its  delicate 
word-pictures  of  his  own  home  at  Kelmscott  Manor,  it  is  his  own 
immediate  voice  that  cries,  at  sight  of  the  “many-gabled  old  house, 
built  by  the  simple  country-folk  of  the  long  past  times”  :  “O 
me !  0  me  !  How  I  love  the  earth  and  the  seasons,  and  weather, 
and  all  things  that  deal  with  it,  and  all  that  grows  out  of  it — as 
this  has  done  !  ” 

How  deep  was  Morris’s  passion  for  the  earth  and  the  seasons 
and  all  things  that  deal  wdth  them  may  be  felt  in  his  volume  oi 
Poems  by  the  Way  (which  contains  work  that  notably  increases 
bis  stature  both  as  man  and  poet),  and  in  the  poems  of  the 
months  that  prelude  each  two  stories  in  the  Earthly  Paradise. 
It  was  a  passion  with  him,  nothing  less,  and,  like  all  passions, 
painful.  Under  all  his  delight  in  the  earth  and  its  beauty  is  felt 
that  wistfulness  which  w’as  as  much  part  of  him  as  his  inspiring 
vitality.  From  this  feeling  and  its  intensity  sprang  those  allusions 
of  his  to  death  which  to  some  have  seemed  morbid,  if  not  cowardly 
—a  strange  word  to  associate  with  the  Viking  spirit  of  William 
Morris.  But  to  love  too  w^ell,  whether  it  be  a  fellow  creature  or 
the  beauty  of  the  earth,  is  inevitably  to  feel  and  fear  the  chill 
breath  of  parting  :  — 

"...  Mid  your  joyous  wisdom  and  content, 

Methinks  ye  know  not  what  those  moments  meant, 

When  ye,  yet  children,  mid  great  pleasure  stayed, 

Wondering  for  why  your  hearts  were  so  down-weighed. 

Or  if  ye  ever  loved,  then,  when  her  eyes 
In  happiest  moments  changed  in  sudden  wise. 

And  nought  ye  knew  what*  she  was  thinking  of; 

Yet,  O  belike,  ye  knew  not  much  of  love. 

Who  know  not  that  this  meant  the  fearful  threat. 

The  End,  forgotten  much,  remembered  yet 
Now  and  again,  that  all  perfection  mocks.” 

Morris’s  mind  was  so  deeply  steeped  in  mediaeval  thought  that, 
as  his  daughter  tells  us,  the  “scourge  of  the  Black  Death  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  great  impression  on  his  imagination,  and  he  often 
recalled  one  of  the  grim  incidents  men  told  about  it  :  how  it  was 
brought  to  the  North  (I  think  to  Iceland)  by  a  ship  of  which  the 
crew  were  all  dead  of  the  plague.”  Death  to  our  forefathers  was 
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an  ever-present  reality ;  they  had  not  made  the  pretence  of 
shunning  it  in  thought  and  word  as  we  do.  They  liked  it  no 
more  than  ourselves,  but  they  were  not  afraid  to  speak  of  it  bv 
name — neither  was  Morris,  who  expressed  the  more  simple 
mediaeval  attitude  when  he  wrote  :  — 

“Death  have  we  hated,  knowing  not  what  it  meant; 

Life  have  we  loved,  through  green  leaf  and  through  sere.” 

Perhaps  no  one  loved  life  more  than  he  did,  or  used  the  gift 
of  life  more  fully  :  he  was  but  voicing  the  sorrow  all  great 
workers  feel  when  in  one  of  the  last  of  his  romances  he  said,  “Ye 
must  depart  and  leave  undone  things  which  ye  deem  ye  were 
born  to  do,  which  to  all  men  is  grievous.”  But  if  the  thought  of 
death  at  times  lay  heavy  on  his  spirit,  it  never  held  his  hand— 
rather  it  urged  him  to  a  swiftness  and  intensity  of  work  and 
feeling  that  is  the  only  explanation  of  his  immense  output  of 
splendid  labour.  In  John  Ball,  the  scholar,  who  is  Morris,  says 
to  that  priest  of  the  people  :  — 

“  Bethink  thee  that  when  I  am  alive  I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  die,  or 
believe  in  death  at  all,  although  I  know  w'ell  that  I  shall  die — I  can  but 
think  of  myself  as  living  in  some  other  way.  ...  No  man  that  is  can 
conceive  of  not  being;  and  I  mind  me  that  in  those  stories  of  the  old  Danes, 
their  common  word  for  a  man  dying  is  to  say,  ‘  He  changed  his  life.’  .  .  . 
Though  I  die  and  end,  yet  mankind  yet  liveth,  therefore  I  end  not,  since 
I  am  a  man.” 

His  friend  Eossetti  called  him  that  “vast  Morris,”  and  that  is 
the  final  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  study  his 
work  in  many  fields — his  dreams,  his  hopes,  his  labours,  and  his 
great  personality.  “All  art,”  he  said,  “is  compact  of  effort,  of 
failure,  and  of  hope,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  somewhere 
perfection  lies  ahead,  as  we  look  anxiously  for  the  better  thing 
that  is  to  come  from  the  good.”  In  that  spirit  he  lived  and 
wrought.  E.  Hallam  Moorhouse. 
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A  REMARKABLE  but  Welcome  revival  of  interest  in  Casanova  and 
his  Memoir es  has  made  itself  felt  of  late,  not  only  in  Italy,  where 
there  are  naturally  many  earnest  Casanovists,  and  where  two 
interesting  books  about  him  have  just  been  published  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  by  such  well-known  ones  as  Aldo  Rava  and  Salvatore 
(li  Giacomo,  but  also  in  France,  where  Edouard  Maynial’s  work, 
Casanova  el  son  Temps,  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  has  now 
been  ably  translated  into  English.^ 

All  these  three  publications  are  well  worth  reading,  for  they 
seem  unconsciously  to  lead  up  to  and  supplement  each  other  in  a 
remarkably  effective  manner.  Maynial’s  French  work  comes  first 
in  order  and  is  quoted  and  commented  on  in  the  two  more  recent 
Italian  ones ;  Salvatore  di  Giacomo  follows  with  his  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  a  translation  into  Italian  of  Casanova’s 
Histoire  de  ma  Fuite  des  Prisons  de  la  Republique  de  Venisc  qu’on 
appellc  les  Plombs,  ecrite  d  Dux  en  Boheme  Vannee  1787,^  which 
is  interleaved  with  a  number  of  old  engravings  of  Venice  in 
Casanova’s  time  and  portraits  of  many  celebrated  people  who 
were  his  friends,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  documents  and 
letters  hitherto  unpublished,  and  a  biographical  preface  by 
di  Giacomo  himself.  Then  Aldo  Eav&,’s  volume  of  Letters  from 
Women  to  Giacomo  Casanova^  (which  Edouard  Maynial  is  now 
translating  into  French),  seems  to  give  the  finishing  touch  of 
realism  to  the  rest  by  revealing  to  us  in  these  letters  not  only 
the  very  heart  of  many  of  the  women  whose  names  have  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  boastfully  mentioned  in  the  Memoires, 
but  also  some  interesting  side-lights  on  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  capable  of  inspiring  the  feelings  so  spontaneously  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  valuable  corroboration  of  many  hitherto  little-credited 
episodes  in  his  career. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Mhnoires,  they  were  merely  considered  as  a  vastly  enter¬ 
taining  but  thoroughly  untrustworthy  account  of  the  doings  of 
a  clever  adventurer,  but  time  has  changed  this  general  opinion, 

(1)  Casanova  and  his  Time.  By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall,  1911. 

(2)  Fhstnria  della  min  Fiir/n  dalle  Prifjioni  della  Pepuhlira  di  Venezia  dett" 
“Li  Pinmhi."  Serif  fa  a  Dvr  in  Poemia  I’anno  1787  da  Giarnmn  Caennara  di 
Heinqalt.  Milano  :  Alfieri  e  Lacroix,  editori,  MDCCCCXT. 

(3)  LeJtere.  di  Donne  a  Giacomo  Casanova.  Paccolte  e  commentate  da  Aldo 
Hava  Milano :  Fratelli  Treves,  editori,  1912. 
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and  the  researches  of  Casanovists  of  various  nationalities— in 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  and  Italy— have  gone  far 
to  alter  this  unjust  opinion.  Amongst  these  mention  may  be  made 
of  Dr.  Guede,  Edouard  Maynial,  Charles  Henry,  Jules  Janin 
Philippe  Monier,  and  others  in  France ;  Brockhaus,  Byrn, 
Ottmann  and  Von  Loehner  in  Germany  ;  Arthur  Symons  and 
Horace  Bleackley  in  England  ;  and  such  Italian  Casanovists  as 
Bava,  Molmenti,  Fulin,  Bazzoni,  Ettore  Mola,  and  Dolcetti  in 
Venice,  Belgrano  in  Genoa,  Frati  and  Corrado  Eicci  in  Bologna, 
Avemollo,  Carletti  (the  nom  de  plume  of  Valeri),  and  Novati  in 
Borne,  Benedetto  Croce  and  di  Giacomo  in  Naples,  as  well  as 
Malfatti,  Bargellini,  Lanza,  and  others. 

The  amazing  adventurer,  whose  doings  and  writings  are  the 
subject  of  so  much  interest,  rose  to  fame  from  very  humble 
beginnings.  His  father,  Gaetano  Casanova,  a  Paduan,  ran  away 
from  home  and  became  a  dancer  and  actor  in  a  small  way  at  the 
San  Samuele  Theatre  in  Venice,  and  not  long  afterwards  fell  in 
love  with  Zanetta,  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  called 
Geronimo  Farusi.  He  soon  persuaded  her  to  elope  wdth  him,  an 
escapade  that  so  distressed  her  old  father,  w'ho  was  deeply  morti¬ 
fied  that  his  only  child  should  run  off  with  a  mountebank,  that 
he  died  soon  after  their  marriage  in  February,  1724.  Their  eldest 
child,  Giacomo,  born  in  1725,  was  left  soon  afterwards  in  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  Marzia  Farusi,  whilst  his  parents  went  oil 
to  England,  where  Zanetta  made  her  debut  as  an  actress.  The 
following  year  saw  their  return  to  Venice,  w^here  Zanetta,  bring¬ 
ing  wdth  her  a  reputation  made  on  the  London  stage,  followed  her 
husband  on  the  boards  of  San  Samuele,  and  the  young  couple, 
with  youth,  good  looks,  and  foreign  fame  in  their  favour,  made 
an  immediate  success. 

But  in  1733  Gaetano  Casanova  died,  all  too  soon,  leaving  Zanetta 
a  widow  and  the  mother  of  five  children  (with  one  yet  to  come) 
at  the  early  age  of  tw'enty-five.  For  a  time  she  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment,  but  after  the  birth  of  her  posthumous  child  she  returned 
to  the  stage,  and  being  young,  pretty,  and  very  intelligent,  her 
career  as  an  actress  w'as  a  triumphant  one.  She  travelled  a  good 
deal,  acted  in  many  foreign  cities,  and,  amongst  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  was  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Poland;  but 
she  ended  her  days  in  Dresden,  where  she  died  a  pensionmire 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  when  her  son  Giacomo  was  fifty  years 
of  age.  Goldoni,  who  several  times  makes  mention  of  Zanetta  in 
Ms  Meaioires,  describes  her  as  “a  beautiful  wddow”  and  a  won- 
derinl  ad!;oss,  who  played  the  parts  of  boys  in  love.  (“Giovani 
amorose  ”)  to  perfection.  He  says  that  although  she  did  not  know 
a  note  of  music,  she  had  good  taste,  a  critical  eye,  and  marvellous 
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execution,  and  deplored  her  loss  when  she  went  abroad  to  act 
as  “gran  perdita  !  ”  ^  To  the  last  she  was  brilliant,  amusing,  and 
witty,  and  even  in  her  old  age,  in  spite  of  loss  of  looks  and  increas¬ 
ing  size,  insisted  in  playing  the  young  parts,  nor  would  she  accept 
the  old  ones,  which  seems  to  prove  that  Giacomo  Casanova  in- 
liei'ited  some  of  his  overweening  vanity  as  well  as  his  ready  wit 
from  his  mother. 

Casanova  remained  with  his  grandmother  until  he  was  eight 
years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Padua  kept  by  a  priest 
called  Gozzi,  recommended  to  his  personal  care  by  the  Abbe 
Griniani.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  departure  of  the  child  dressed 
up'  as  a  little  Abbe,  with  hair  closely  cut,  and  wearing  the  “beau¬ 
tiful  fair  wig  ”  bought  for  him  by  his  grandmother  for  his  journey 
to  Padua,  where  Gozzi  was  to  teach  him  Latin  and  the  violin.' 
Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  ten,  this  precocious  little  fellow 
was  discussing  peripatetic  logic  and  ptolemaic  cosmography  with 
his  master,  and  on  one  of  the  occasions  when  his  mother  made 
a  meteor-like  appearance  in  his  life,  when  the  little  Abbe  was 
present  at  a  farewell-supper  given  in  her  honour  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  for  St.  Petersburg,  commanded  thither  by  the 
Empress  Anna  Ivanowa,  the  boy  was  treated  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
feasted,  complimented,  and  admired.  An  Englishman  who  was 
present  gave  him  his  watch ,  whereupon  his  mother  presented  hers 
to  his  master  Gozzi,  and  such  a  scene  of  bows  and  curtseys  fol¬ 
lowed  as  might  have  been  set  on  canvas  by  Longhi. 

Two  years  later  Zanetta  returned  to  Venice  for  a  while,  but  soon 
started  away  again,  this  time  to  Dresden,  leaving  her  son  still 
at  Padua  with  Gozzi ;  he  developed  a  decided  taste  for  medicine , 
but  was  set  to  study  law,  in  order  to  become  a  legal  ecclesiastic, 
and  thus  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  made  a  Doctor  “in  utroque,” 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  Monsignor  Correr,  conferred  on  him 
the  four  minor  orders  of  the  tonsure  !  In  the  meantime  his  grand¬ 
mother  died,  his  mother  left  for  Dresden,  and  Giacomo  was 
installed  at  Venice  in  a  house  his  mother  had  taken  for  her  other 
children  as  well  as  himself.' 

About  that  time  the  young  Casanova  fell  in  wdth  a  certain  rich 
Venetian  patrician,  celebrated  throughout  Venice  for  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  entertainments  and  the  laxity  of  his  morals,  who 
received  the  young  Abbe  into  his  house  and  proceeded  to  show 
him  life.  ' 

In  his  house  Casanova  met  many  wonderful  people,  began  his 
rir  and  started  at  a  ffallop  down  the  “road  to  perdition.”  ' 

Pc  let  his  hair  grow  long,  had  it  dressed  and  curled  in  the  latest 
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mode  and,  covered  by  a  light  cloud  of  powder,  perfumed  his 
temples  with  a  jasmin-scented  unguent,  and  dressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion. 

For  a  time  all  went  well  with  the  light-hearted  young  Abbe 
when  a  letter  from  his  mother  suddenly  apprised  him  of  the  fact 
that  by  dint  of  working  very  hard  she  had  provided  a  career  for 
him,  by  obtaining  a  Bishopric  from  the  Queen  of  Naples  for  a 
monk  who,  in  return,  had  promised  to  secure  his  ecclesiastic 
future.  The  Bishopric  was  at  Martirano,  and  the  Bishop  would 
take  the  young  Abbe  with  him  and  set  him  on  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  highest  dignities  the  Church  confers. 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  Casanova  turned  his  back  on 
the  life  of  pleasure  that  so  delighted  him  and  started  for  Naples 
in  deference  to  his  mother’s  command  (1743).  He  was  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time  he  undertook  this  journey,  alone,  in  search 
of  his  Bishop;  he  w'ent  to  Naples  and  on  to  Portici,  to  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  finally  to  Martirano,  where  at  last  he  fell  into  the 
open  arms  of  Don  Bernardo  de  Bernardi. 

But  the  simple  fare  and  dull  life  led  by  a  poor  Bishop  in  a 
quiet  country  place  was  little  in  accordance  with  his  lively  tastes 
and  ideas;  he  could  only  tolerate  it  for  a  few  days,  and  then  he 
came  to  an  end  of  his  endurance.  After  one  of  their  hermit-like 
meals  he  asked  the  Bishop  to  give  him  his  blessing  and  let  him 
go  :  “I  have  no  desire  to  end  my  days  in  this  horrible  place,” 
said  he,  “and  if  you  wish  to  act  wisely  you  will  come  with  me 
also.  I  sw^ear.  Monsignor,  we  should  make  our  fortunes  in  some 
other  place.” 

The  poor  Bishop  smiled.  He  was  an  excellent  man  who 
resignedly  bowed  to  his  destiny.  But  he  let  young  Giacomo  go, 
and  moreover  gave  him  a  letter  of  credit  with  which  to  procure 
sixty  ducats  in  Naples  from  a  certain  Don  Gennaro  Polo,  and 
took  in  return  a  case  of  razors  w^hich  the  little  Abbe  begged  birr 
to  accept. 

At  Naples  young  Casanova  found  a  friend  in  Gennaro  Polo,  and 
at  his  house  made  many  useful  acquaintances,  amongst  others  the 
Duchessa  di  Bovino  and  Don  Lelio  Cara  fa  dei  Duchi  di  Mad- 
daloni,  Grand  d’Espagne,  who  wanted  to  confide  to  him  the 
education  of  his  nephew  the  Duchino  Don  Carlo,  but,  luckily  for 
the  little  Duke,  Casanova  begged  to  be  excused.  He  had  other 
plans.  Splendidly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  turquoise-blue  cloth  given 
to  him  by  a  friend  of  the  Duchessa  di  Bovino,  the  sixty  ducats  the 
poor  Bishop  had  given  him  in  his  pockets,  to  which  were  added 
other  moneys  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  elsewhere,  the 
audacious  young  Abbe’s  one  ambition  was  to  get  to  Borne. 

“The  child  is  father  to  the  man.”  From  that  early  starting- 
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point  onwards  many  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  brilliant 
adventurer  were  foreshadowed,  the  notorious  Casanova  of  the 
future  whose  life  was  “one  perpetual  carnival,”  and  who  combined 
in  a  marvellous  manner  the  erudition  of  a  scholar,  the  tastes  of 
a  libertine,  the  arts  of  a  sorcerer,  the  supple  intelligence  of 
a  diplomatist,  the  duplicity  of  a  rogue,  an  astounding  inventive 
genius,  an  innate  love  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  an  irrepressible 
audacity,  and  those  dazzling  histrionic  and  linguistic  talents  which 
made  up  so  complex  and  brilliant  a  personage. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Casanova  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  had  friends  in  every  capital ;  he  was  first  of  all  a  Venetian 
and  then  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  loved  France  and  the  French 
language,  so  in  his  waning  years,  when  he  retired  to  Germany, 
he  wrote  his  Memoir cs  there  in  French  and  left  them  as  records 
of  his  long  and  varied  career.  Neither  he  nor  Cellini — whose 
autobiography  belongs  to  earlier  times — can  lay  any  claim  to 
literary  style  or  distinction ;  they  were  both  natural  writers  wlio 
wrote  as  they  talked,  without  any  apparent  preoccupation  as  to 
the  art  of  expression  ;  they  were  chroniclers  and  almost  journalists. 

Nevertheless,  Casanova’s  natural  vanity  impels  him  to  make 
mention  of  his  style  and  purity  of  language,  with  which,  he  says, 
he  was  not  always  satisfied  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  re-read 
what  he  had  written,  but  he  goes  on  to  add  that  since  French 
was  not  his  own  language  he  has  no  pretensions  ( !) ,  and  jots 
down,  anyhow,  on  paper  whatever  “le  ciel  fait  sortir  de  nia 
plume,”  ending  by  declaring,  characteristically,  that  if  he  (his 
style,  &c.)  were  attacked,  he  would  defend  himself!  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  he  invented  phrases  “turned  in  the 
Italian  manner,”  partly  to  “set  a  fashion,”  and  partly  to  entrap 
his  critics.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  Casanova’s  Memoir  cs  it  is  the  very  absence 
of  art,  the  bright  spontaneous  manner  of  writing  which  has 
achieved  the  best  results.  And,  undoubtedly,  their  real  value  and 
chief  claim  on  our  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  believe  we 
see  mirrored  in  their  pages  the  actual  people  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  their  lives,  morals,  and  manners,  as  Casanova  knew 
them.  Without  him  we  should  know  very  little  about  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Venice  beyond  what  is  revealed  to  us  in 
the  pictures  of  Longhi,  Guardi,  and  Canaletto,  and  what  we 
read  in  the  Memoir es  of  Carlo  Gozzi,  and  the  Comedies  and 
Memoires  of  Goldoni.  Yet,  until  comparatively  lately  little  or 
no  credence  was  attached  to  his  flamboyant  record  of  events. 
Amongst  the  most  recent  of  his  defenders  is  Mayr.ial,  who  takes 

fl)  Aldo  Rava,  Studii  Caxanoviani  a  Dux.  Marzocco,  18  Settembre,  1910, 
Firenze. 
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Casanova  seriously,  one  of  the  salient  features  of  his  interesting 
work  being 'the  importance  he  attaches  to  his  statements;  he 
verifies  them  carefully,  comparing  them  documentally  with  those 
in  other  contemporaneous  works  dealing  with  the  same  subjects 
and  has  put  many  of  Casanova’s  records  to  the  proof,  tracing, 
with  patience  and  thoughtful  research,  their  relation  with  historic 
events  of  well-knowm  authenticity,  sifting  facts,  and  accumulatintj 
coincidences,  in  order  to  prove  that  on  the  whole  Casanova  wrote 
his  chronicles  in  good  faith,  and  in  fair  accordance  with  the  truth. 

Maynial  says  :  “The  veracity  and  documentary  value  of 
Casanova’s  Memoires  have  often  been  discussed  and  tested.  But 
the  labours  of  d’ Ancona,  of  Charles  Henry,  and  of  all  those  who 
have  compared  the  “  steep  ”  stories  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
adventurer  w’ith  historic  truth,  seem  to  have  established  that,  in 
spite  of  some  exaggeration  and  the  errors  of  detail  inevitable  in 
so  extensive  a  wmrk,  and  especially  in  spite  of  all  the  shameless 
travesties  w'hich  the  first  editor  of  the  Memoires  permitted  him¬ 
self,  the  adventures  of  Casanova,  as  depicted  therein,  are  not  very 
much  removed  from  the  actual  reality.” 

He  quotes,  in  confirmation,  from  a  series  of  reports  published 
by  Armand  Baschet,  Prenves  Curieuses  dc  Vauthenticite  drs 
Mimoires  de  Casanova,  and,  in  the  story  of  Casanova’s  knavish 
valet  Costa,  and  his  master’s  subsequent  meeting  wdth  him,  ? 
narrative  in  L.  da  Pontes’s  Memoires  is  also  quoted,  which, 
despite  his  prejudice,  affords  us  valuable  details  and  hitherto 
unknown  documentary  evidence  to  complete  and  corroborate  the 
strange  Casanovian  story. 

Casanova’s  two  journeys  to  Holland  ostensibly  to  negotiate  a 
loan  of  twenty  millions  in  the  name  of  the  T\in"  of  France  are  the 
subject  for  more  evidence  and  proof  of  his  faithful  chronicling 
of  facts,  and  here  again  Armand  Baschet’s  article  is  quoted,  as 
well  as  Arehires  des  Affaires  etranqercs  (Dutch  Series). 

The  chapter  on  “Casanova  and  Voltaire”  is  not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  in  Maynial’s  chain  of  evidence,  and  some  important 
comparisons  are  drawn  between  Casanova’s  descriptions  of  his 
visit  to  Les  Helices  and  his  conversations  wdth  Voltaire,  and 
Voltaire’s  owm  correspondence,  which  verifies  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  proves  that  certain  discussions  between  the  two  left 
an  impression  on  Voltaire  which  caused  him  to  change  or  modify 
his  view’s,  notably^  as  regards  the  poet  Ariosto,  w^hom  be  had 
under-rated,  Dante  about  whom  he  WTote  disparagingly  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  and  Petrarch,  of  whom  he  knew  little 
and  cared  less. 

Maynial  says  :  ’  “At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Les  Helices  he 
(1)  Casanora  and  his  Timr.o.  By  Edoiinrd  Maynial. 
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(Casanova)  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  fame,  of  which  he  was 
immensely  pioud,  and  this  year,  1760,  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  life, 
marks  the  very  height  of  his  career.  His  escape  from  the  Piombi 
of  Venice,  the  most  notable  event  of  his  extraordinary  existence 
.  fixed  public  attention  on  him  ...  he  had  begun  to  exhibit 
himself  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Europe  with  an  untiring  com¬ 
plaisance,  and  a  vanity  which  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  as 
ridiculous.  In  INIunich,  Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Cologne, 
Bonn,  Stuttgart,  Zurich,  Berne,  he  was  the  lion  of  the 
moment.  .  . 

It  was,  therefore,  in  an  arrogant  spirit  that  our  adventurer 
prepared  to  meet  the  great  Voltaire  ;  he  came  to  Les  Delices  full 
of  assurance  and  the  determination  to  assert  himself,  and  as  his 
first  encounter  with  him  proved  a  failure,  he  held  himself  on  the 
defensive  and  laid  himself  out  to  be  disagreeable  and  contradictory, 
a  plan  of  campaign  w'hich  Casanova  would  have  us  believe  wms 
successful  and  caused  Voltaire’s  manner  to  him  to  increase  in 
warmth,  friendliness,  and  interest.  In  their  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  Algarotti — Voltaire’s  friend  and  Casanova’s  compatriot — and 
.\lbergati,  Casanova  is  at  no  pains  to  hide  his  Jealousy  and  spiteful 
animosity  towards  others  who  had  already  acquired  a  reputation 
for  brilliancy  in  the  literary  and  social  worlds.  In  a  word,  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  with  Voltaire  Casanova  failed  to  please, 
although  he  wfished  to  do  so,  because  he  was  “too  much  occupied 
with  himself,  with  his  attitudes,  his  words,  and  the  effect  he  was 
likely  to  produce  to  be  able  to  listen  attentively  as  was  desired  ”  ; 
and  so  these  two  parted  very  much  dissatisfied  with  each  other, 
and  to  quote  Maynial  again  :  “They  were  indeed  the  most  im¬ 
possible  people  to  come  together  ;  both  pretended  to  a  universal 
competence,  both  had  exclusive  tastes  in  literature  and  the  most 
decided  opinions  on  history  and  politics,  both  were  highly  pas¬ 
sionate  and  obstinate,  restive  under  censure,  quick  of  repartee, 
avid  of  success  in  conversation,  greedy  to  monopolise  attention 
and  gain  applause,  they  were  both  little  disposed  to  concessions 
of  any  kind,  and  preferred  to  fly  into  a  passion,  or  keep  silence, 
rather  than  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong”  ^ 

He,  himself,  however,  frankly  admits  at  the  close  of  this 
narrative  in  the  Memoires,  that  he  regretted  having  been  so  bard, 
unjust,  and  ill-natured  with  Voltaire  :  “I  ought  to  have  been 
silent,  respectful,  and  doubtful  of  my  own  opinions,”  he  says. 
“I  ought  to  have  reflected  that  except  for  railleries,  which  made 
me  hate  him  the  third  day,  I  should  have  found  him  sublime  in 
all  respects.  This  reflection  alone  ought  to  have  imposed  silence  ; 
but  an  angry  man  always  thinks  he  is  right.” 

(1)  Caxanoi-a  and  Jn'x  Timc-i.  Edouard  Mayuial 
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Still,  in  proof  of  the  tenacious  animosity  the  Venetian  pre.  ■ 
served  towards  Voltaire,  a  passage  from  an  article  called  Casanova 
a  Dux  (which  Arthur  Symons  compiled  from  some  unpublished 
papers  in  the  library  of  the  Castle  at  Dux,  and  published  in  the 
Mercure  de  France)  is  quoted  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  as  follows  : —  ! 

“Voltaire,  the  bold  Voltaire,  whose  pen  has  no  curb,  who  devoured  the 
Bible,  and  ridicules  our  faith,  w’ho  doubts,  and  having  made  proselytes  of 
impiety,  is  not  ashamed,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  to  ask  for  the  ^ 

Sacrament,  and  to  put  upon  his  body  more  relies  than  Louis  XI.  had  at  ^ 

Amboiso”  (sic).  ' 

After  reading  this  diatribe,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  di 
Giacomo’s  work  and  note  therein  the  account  given  in  his  preface 
of  Casanova’s  own  death-bed  scene,  and  the  last  words  he  spoke 
when  nearing  his  end.  The  Prince  of  Ligne,  his  sincere  friend 
and  protector,  was  present  at  the  last  when,  raising  his  emaciated  f 

and  aching  body  into  a  sitting  position  he  stretched  out  tremblinj; 
hands  towards  him  in  a  gesture  half  suppliant  and  half  defiant, 
then  gathering  together  all  his  strength  as  the  chills  of  death 
almost  overpow’ered  him,  he  cried  aloud  :  “Oh,  you  who  are  here 
and  who  listen  to  me,  know  that  as  a  philosopher  I  lived,  but  ' 
as  a  Christian  I  die  !  ”  ^  F 

The  amazing  career  of  Casanova  as  narrated  in  his  Mnnoires 
easily  secured  them ,  from  the  outset ,  a  wide  circulation  ;  there  j 
wmre  so  many  in  that  dissolute  age  who  read  with  avidity  this 
account  of  bonnes  fortunes  and  clever  knavery,  and  the  audacity  j 

and  variety  of  his  undertakings  won  him  a  posthumous  celebrity.  | 

Strangely  enough,  the  authorship  of  the  Mhnoircs  was  at  one  I 

time  attributed  to  Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle) ,  who  at  first  sight  seemed  “ 

a  likely  person  to  have  written  them.  He  was  a  French  romancier  ; 

w'ho  chose  Milan  at  one  time  for  his  permanent  home,  and  wrote 
of  himself  “  Ci-git  Henri  Beyle  citoyen  de  Milan” ;  in  the  same  i 
way  Casanova,  an  Italian,  chose  the  French  language,  so  much 
en  at  that  time,  as  his  medium.  Both  wrote  largely  on  the  | 

theory  and  aesthetics  of  love,  Stendhal  as  a  theorist  and  Casanova 
as  an  expert,  but  the  aesthetics  themselves  w^ere  the  same  for  ■ 
each.  Yet  another  noteworthy  similarity  between  the  two  men  ^ 
is  found  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  both  writers  that  has  occurred 
of  late,  and  the  number  of  modern  authors  who  have  been  in-  i 
fluenced  by  them.  In  Italy  there  is  a  society  formed  of  people 
deeply  interested  in  the  works  of  Stendhal,  who  devote  time  and 
research  to  the  study  of  his  life,  his  work,  and  the  documents 
he  left  behind  him.  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  Mathilde  Serao,  and 

(1)  0  voi  che  siete  qui  e  m’udite,  sappiate  diinque  cb’io  vissi  da  filosofo.  ma 
che  muoio  da  cristiano !  ” 
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F.  di  Koberto  have  not  only  written  about  him,  but  have  been 
sensibly  influenced  by  his  style,  and  are  unconscious  imitators, 
and  in  France  Paul  Bourget,  Maurice  Barres,  Anatole  France 
and  others  are  his  disciples.  Stendhal  wrote  of  himself  that  he 
would  not  become  famous  in  his  own  land,  and  his  work  would 
not  be  appreciated  until  many  years  after  his  death  had  passed ; 
and  Casanova  gave  out  more  or  less  the  same  prophecy  with 
extraordinary  foresight,  for  in  point  of  fact,  his  Mimoires,  written 
in  his  old  age  many  years  after  the  events  he  chronicles,  were  not 
published  until  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
and  full  sixty  years  after  they  were  first  published  Alessandro 
d’ Ancona  was  the  first  to  take  up  cudgels  in  their  defence  and 
publish  serious  arguments  in  their  favour. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  renewal  of  interest  in 
Casanova’s  life  and  Memoir es  which  is  remarkable  all  over 
Europe,  in  proof  of  which  the  number  of  noteworthy  Casanovists 
whose  untiring  research  provides  us  with  so  much  that  is  new 
and  important,  has  increased  so  sensibly  that  Maynial  tells  us 
a  copious  bibliography  could  easily  be  made  of  the  books,  articles, 
and  pamphlets  which  he  has  inspired.  “An  erudite  Dane,  M.  Tage 
E.  Bull,  whom  nothing  that  concerns  the  Venetian  adventurer 
has  escaped,  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  such 
a  work  with  equal  competence  and  zeal.”  ^ 

Then  Casanova  has  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  several 
modern  writers,  Pierre  Louys  amongst  others,  for  he  has  drawn 
the  character  of  his  heroine  Conchita  Perez  de  Garcia  in  La 
Femme  et  le  Pantin  from  that  of  Casanova’s  fateful  love  Le 
Charpillon,  the  woman  who  exercised  so  sinister  an  influence 
over  him  that  he  says  :  “It  was  towards  the  end  of  September, 
1703,  that  I  made  T^e  Charjdllon’s  acquaintance,  and  it  was  on  that 
(lay  that  I  began  to  die.”  -  Le  Charpillon  plays  a  cruel  game  with 
Casanova,  burning  him,  enslaving  him,  torturing  him,  and  never 
requiting  his  love ;  Pierre  Louys’  heroine  is  more  human  and  less 
rapacious ;  but  the  main  lines  of  his  novel  are  taken  from  Casa¬ 
nova’s  ill-starred  love  affair. 

Two  of  Le  Charpillon ’s  letters  are  included  in  Aldo  Rava’s 
volume  of  Letters  from  Women  to  Casanova,  preceded  by  a  short 
epitome  of  their  love  story,  in  which  he  says  that  one  of  the 
least  fortunate  adventures  that  ever  befell  Casanova  in  the  course 
of  his  brilliant  career  w’as  that  which  happened  in  London  with 
Marianne  Charpillon,  the  perverse  creature  who  combined  the 
looks  of  an  angel  with  nerves  of  steel,  and  held  the  ardent 

(1)  Caganora  and  h!s  Times.  By  Edouard  Maynial.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

(2)  Lettere  di  Donne  a  Giacomo  Casanova.  KaeeoUe  e  commentate,  da  AJdo 
Sava.  Milano  :  Fratelli  Treves,  1912. 
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Don  Giovanni,  whose  passionate  entreaties  fell  upon  deaf  ears 
at  bay  for  many  a  weary  week,  successfully  resisting  all  his 
blandishments.  Aldo  llava  adds  an  important  and  hitherto  un¬ 
published  version  of  the  affair  written  by  Casanova  at  the  time 
which  he  avers  must  have  been  penned  in  self-justification  whilst 
he  was  in  prison,  where  the  cruel  siren  and  her  partners  had 
tried  to  secure  his  detention  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  thus  com¬ 
pletes  the  Episode  of  Le  Charpillon,  quoted  and  commented  on 
in  Maynial’s  work. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  balance  of  pro  and  con  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  constrained  to  quote  some  fragments  from  tw’o  or  three 
other  Casanovists’  works,  which  appear  to  be  in  sharp  contrast 
to  Maynial’s  elaborate  defence  of  Casanova’s  good  faith.  His 
compatriot  Pompeo  Molmenti,  the  Venetian  historian,  says  in 
hi.s  well-know’n  work  La  Vie  Privee  de  Venise  :  “ .  .  .  mais  on  se 
tromperait,  si  Ton  pretendait  lire  I’histoire  de  cette  epoque  dans 
les  Memoircs  de  Casanova  .  .  .”  and  a  footnote  goes  further 
and  adds : — 

“  Casanova  ” — a  dit  excellemment  un  4crivain  recent — “  semble  lui-meme 
I'expression  d’une  triste  dpoque;  mais  son  existence  de  banni  au  milieu 
de  la  socidt6  v^nitienne,  montre  qu’il  la  calomnie  ^trangement,  d'autant 
plus  qu’en  regard  de  ses  Memoircs  nous  avons  ceux  de  Goldoni  ainsi  que 
ses  comedies,  expression,  elles  aussi,  d’une  soci4t6  qui  tombe  par  la  cor¬ 
ruption  de  ses  moeurs  et  par  decrepitude,  mais  non  pas  k  cause  des  exc^s 
que  I'imagination  de  Casanova  exagere.”  En  e£Eet  dans  les  Memoires  de 
Casanova,  ecrits  avec  une  brillante  vivacitd  do  style  et  de  pensee,  I’ensemble 
n’est  certainement  pas  faux,  mais  on  y  chercherait  en  vain  la  verite  sur 
les  personnages  et  sur  les  vicissitudes  du  fameux  aventurier.  .  .  . 

The  historian,  Ernesto  Masi,  writing  of  the  life,  times,  and 
friendships  of  Francesco  Albergati,^ — Voltaire’s  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  who  Casanova  so  contemptuously  traduced  in  his 
conversations  with  the  philosopher  at  Les  Delices — has  reason  to 
mention  Casanova  and  his  Memoires  several  times  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  and  does  so  with  evident  disdain,  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  Casanova  was  Albergati’s  one  and  only  detractor,  and  that 
even  that  pacific  and  courteous  gentleman  was  not  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  his  malevolence.  He  dubs  Casanova  “the  most  out¬ 
rageous  chevalier  d' indust rie,  gossip,  and  nomad  of  that  eighteenth 
century  wdiich  produced  so  many  of  his  kind,”  and  after  describ¬ 
ing  his  family  history  and  his  earliest  beginnings,  goes  on  to 
say  that  in  the  Memoircs  he  gives  the  world  an  extremely  highly- 
coloured  narrative  of  the  strangest  experiences,  a  large  portion  of 
which  one  must  consider  are  due  to  his  powers  of  invention, 
which  greatly  predominate  in  his  imaginative  account  of  many 

(1)  La  Vita,  i  tempi,  gli  amici  di  Francesco  Albergati  commediografo  del 
secolo  XF/77.  Per  Ernesto  Masi.  Bologna  :  Nicola  Zanichelli,  1888. 
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of  his  adventures.”  In  these  Memoires,  which  depict  and  describe 
a  corrupt  and  vicious  society,  some  think  to  read  the  actual 
history  of  the  decadence  of  Venice.  But,  as  Tarrini  writes  in 
\i[s  Stiidi  di  Critica  Storia,  ‘‘To  prove  Casanova’s  book  a  faithful 
history  of  the  people  and  the  period  it  does  not  suffice  to  give 
documental  evidence  that  he  made  no  mistake  in  the  date  of  his 
birth,  or  in  the  name  of  the  ship  that  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
with  Bailo  Francesco  Venier,  or  that  he  did  not  lie  about  the 
two  State  prisoners  he  found  in  the  Piombi,  or  that  Padre  Marin 
Balbi  really  did  escape  from  that  prison,  and  other  such  details, 
since  there  are  so  many  matters  of  far  greater  importance  that 
should  be  proved  before  Casanova  can  be  counted  as  a  historian 
rather  than  a  romancer.” 

Masi  also  refers  to  the  account  Casanova  gives  in  his  Memoires 
of  his  conversations  with  Voltaire  at  Les  Delices  on  the  subject 
of  Albergati,  and,  after  quoting  his  contemptuous  and  spiteful 
words,  explains  some  of  Casanova’s  reasons  for  such  deliberate 
misrepresentation.  His  jealous  hatred  for  those  w'ho  had 
“arrived”  where  he  would  fain  be,  only  partly  accounted  for  such 
diatribes,  so  Masi  relates  to  us  how  Albergati  had  unintentionally 
wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  the  man  whose  vanity  never  forgot 
or  forgave  a  slight.^ 

Alessandro  D’ Ancona,  in  the  early  ’eighties,  was  perhaps  the 
first  writer  of  repute  whose  research  revived  the  interest  in 
Casanova  wdiich  has  since  spread  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  of 
Europe;  it  wms  he  who,  in  1880,  proved  that  Casanova’s  account 
of  his  escape  from  the  prisons  of  I  Piombi  w’ere  veracious  by  going 
over  the  same  ground  himself,  in  the  contrary  sense,  and  verifying 
every  detail  of  his  perilous  flight  through  ceilings  and  over  roofs. 
A  description  of  which  highly  interesting  experiment  he  after¬ 
wards  published  ,2  together  with  a  copy  of  the  accounts  paid 
by  the  Venetian  Republic  to  the  w'orkmen  who  commenced 
repairing  holes  and  other  damages  made  in  w'alls  and  ceilings 
by  Casanova,  the  very  day  after  his  escape.  D’Ancona  has 
written  many  important  books  and  papers  on  Casanova  at  different 
times,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  moderate  of  his 
admirers,  yet  even  he  is  moved  to  something  akin  to  exasperation 
at  the  extravagant  praises  showered  on  the  adventurer  of  late, 
calling  him  the  hero  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

D’Ancona  indignantly  repudiates  this  as  “worse  than  exag¬ 
geration,”  and  declares  that  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  called 
the  century  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  of  the  Encyclopedists,  of 
the  French  Revolution,  or  of  Napoleon — but  never  that  of  a 

(1)  La  Vita,  {  tempi,  gli  amici  di  Francesco  Albergati  commediografo  del 
itcolo  XVIII.  Per  Ernesto  Masi.  Bologna  ;  Nicola  Zanichelli,  1888. 

(2)  Nuova  Antologia  1  Febbraio  e  1  Agosto,  1882. 
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Casauova,  a  St.  Germain,  a  Mesmer,  or  a  Cagliostro,  all  of  whom 
are  of  the  same  species. 

Without  denying  that  Casanova  represents  a  portion— a  rather 
disreputable  but  large  portion — of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
yet,  he  says,  such  must  not  be  considered  the  only  and  most  ' 

important  aspect  from  which  the  century  should  be  studied  and 
judged.  And  he  avers  that  if  Casanova  had  never  written  the  : 

records  of  his  adventurous  existence,  which  w’ere  saved  by  a 
miracle  and  published  thirty  years  after  his  death,  he  would  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except 
such  faint  traces  as  enthusiasts  might  by  chance  discover  here 
and  there.  He  had  no  influence  on  his  times,  and  the  one  thing 
that  stands  to  his  credit  is  that  he  described  the  world  in  which 
he  lived,  creating  a  sort  of  cinematograph  in  which  a  marvellous 
succession  of  living  persons  passed  one  after  another,  some  clearlv 
recognisable,  others  masked  and  mysterious,  men  and  women,  j 

kings  and  ministers,  writers  and  actors,  honest  men  and  rogues,  | 

and  if  these  last  preponderate,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  * 

only  ones  on  the  scene.  Casanova  brings  all  these  people,  high  jj 

and  low,  back  to  life  from  every  region  in  Europe,  and  we  enjoy  | 

the  spectacle  all  the  more  w'hen  w^e  realise  that  the  magician  sj 

whose  wand  creates  all  this  for  ns,  albeit  a  great  liar  during  his 
lifetime,  in  his  writings  at  least  is  a  fairly  faithful  chronicler 
of  facts  and  people.^  fj 

Then,  to  come  down  to  our  own  day,  so  modern  and  enlightened  ' 
a  writer  as  H.  G.  Wells  says  of  Casanova  :  “It  is  the  natural  | 
liars  and  braggarts,  your  Cellinis  and  Casanovas,  men  with  a  | 
habit  of  regarding  themselves  with  a  kind  of  objective  admiration, 
who  do  best  in  autobiography.”  ^  I 

And  P.  Villars,  in  his  work.  The  Escapes  of  Casanova  and  i 
Latudc  from  Prison,  describes  the  former  as  “a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  wit  wdio  combined  in  his  person  all  the  vices  of  a  rotten  | 

society  with  the  graces  of  a  courtier.  .  .  .  Casanova  had  no  | 

thought  but  for  himself,  no  occupation  but  to  gratify  his  vile 
passions  and  his  abominable  vices.  Never,  in  all  the  long  years  - 

of  his  life,  did  Casanova  have  a  kind  thought  for  anyone,  a  > 

generous  or  charitable  impulse,  a  kindly  feeling  for  a  fellow- 
creature.  He  is  the  most  consummate  example  of  egotism  to  be 
found  in  any  country  at  any  time,  and  probably  the  greatest  ' 
scoundrel  that  ever  lived. 

‘‘Tet  with  all  his  faults  the  man  had  a  ready  wit,  a  facile  pen, 
a  plausible  address,  and  an  elegant  appearance,  which  in  those 
days  went  far  towards  the  making  of  a  man.  .  .  .  Entertaining 

(1)  Camnovtana.  A.  d’Ancona.  Nuova  Antologia  I  Aprils,  1911. 

(2)  The  Contempornry  Novel.  The  Fortniijhfly  Perieir.  November,  1911. 
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Casanova  certainly  is,  and  reliable  whenever  his  own  personality 
is  not  in  question,  for  then  he  at  once  assumes  a  boasting  and 
self-laudatory  tone  ...  to  some  extent  he  is  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  eighteenth-century  life,  manners,  customs,  and  ethics,  or 
absence  of  ethics.” 

The  Fuga  dalle  Prigioni,  which  the  poet-historian  di  Giacomo 
has  just  translated  and  brought  out  in  a  splendidly  illustrated 
edition,  differs  considerably  from  the  account  Casanova  wrote  of 
his  flight  in  the  Memoires;  it  is  more  condensed  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  shorter,  for  many  extraneous  matters  and  some  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  Memoires  are  omitted.  It  bears  the  date  1788,  and 
professes  to  have  been  published  at  Leipzig  “chez  le  noble  de 
Schonfeld,”  but  di  Giacomo  contends  that  it  was  printed  at 
Prague.  The  number  of  Casanovists  and  others  who  disputed  the 
authenticity  of  the  Escape  from  Prison  was  considerable,  but  little 
by  little  the  doubts  of  many  have  been  moderated ;  Einaldo  Fulin, 
for  one,  the  renowned  man  of  letters  who,  before  discovering  in 
the  archives  of  the  Frari  the  document  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  (the  bill  paid  by  the  Venetian  Kepublic  for 
damages  made  by  Casanova  to  further  his  escape  which  Fulin  gave 
to  Alessandro  D’Ancona  to  publish)  was  a  disbeliever,  but  has 
since  changed  his  opinion  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  Foscolo,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discredit  the  whole  story,  and  point  out 
various  discrepancies  in  Casanova’s  account,  refusing  to  believe 
what  he  considered  exaggerated  misrepresentations,  might  also 
have  become  convinced  could  he  have  read  the  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  the  Venetian  Benigna,  a  contemporary  of  Casanova,  from 
which  di  Giacomo  quotes  in  his  preface  as  follow's  : — Under  date 
of  1st  November,  1756,  Benigna  writes:  “Marin  Balbi  and 
Giacomo  Casanova  escaped  from  under  I  Piombi  and  embarked 
in  a  gondola  at  the  traghetto  of  S.  Zorzi  alia  Cecca.”  ^ 

Turning  to  Casanova  himself,  he  says  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  decided,  after  thirty-two  years,  to  write  the  story  of  an 
event  which  happened  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  nel 
mezzo  del  Cammin  di  nostra  vita,  and  that  he  came  to  this 
decision  mainly  to  save  himself  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
repeating  it  over  and  over  again  to  those  whose  claims  on  his 
friendship  or  respect  were  such  that  he  felt  bound  to  comply 
with  their  request  to  relate  his  adventurous  flight  from  the 
prisons  called  I  Piombi.  He  adds  that  he  no  longer  has  the 
strength  to  enter  upon  that  long  narrative,  nor  even  suffi¬ 
cient  to  discuss  the  matter  with  those  who  importune  him  for 
its  recital,  whilst  he  would  prefer  to  succumb  to  the  danger- 

(1)  “Sram'po  di  xotto  ai  Piombi  del  p.  Marin  Balbi  somasco  fu  ant  et  di 
Giacomo  Casanova,  montati  in  gondola  al  traghetto  di  S.  Zorzi  alia  Cecca." 

VOL.  XCII.  N.S.  K  K 
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ous  consequences  of  an  overstrain  rather  than  lay  himself 
under  the  imputation  of  being  unwilling  to  grant  their  request.* 

In  the  description  of  his  flight  Casanova  takes  up  the  thread 
of  his  story  very  much  where  di  Giacomo  leaves  off  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  and  fantastic  biographical  preface,  he  carries  us  with  him 
into  the  prisons  where  he  passed  some  sixteen  months  before  he 
managed  to  escape — months  which  he  describes  at  length  with 
their  feverish  hopes  and  fears,  their  heart-rending  disappointments 
and  perilous  adventures.  The  book  is  annotated  with  abundant 
explanatory  and  confirmatory  footnotes  and  at  the  end  there  are 
many  important  documents,  a  facsimile  letter  in  Casanova’s  own 
handwriting,  and  a  number  of  other  letters  concerning  Casanova 
written  by  various  interesting  personages.  Amongst  others 
Pietro  Antonio  Zaguri,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  writes  thus 
of  Casanova’s  Fuite  des  Prisons  : — 

"  Epigrammes,  chansons,  propos  legers,  sarcasmes,  indiscretions,  bavardages 
sur  le  gouvernement  de  sa  ch^re  republique.  .  .  .  Casanova  ne  se  refuse 
rien;  amour,  jalousie,  imprudences,  dchelles  de  soie,  gondoliers  gagii^s, 
aventures  de  toute  esp^ce.  Casanova  fait  le  seigneur;  il  a  un  habit  de 
lustrine  grise  k  ramages,  avec  un  grand  large  point  d’Espagne  en  argent, 
comme  sur  son  chapeau  k  plumet;  veste  jaune,  culotte  de  soie  cramoisie, 
tel  enfin  qu’il  est  represents  en  tete  de  son  ouvrage  de  la  fuite  des  Plombs. 

.  .  .  Cet  ouvrage  est  digne  d’etre  lu.  Son  style  barbare,  bizarre,  mais 
rapide  et  intSressant  porte  le  cachet  de  la  verite,  qui  m’a  d’ailleurs  efe 
atteste  par  nombre  de  Venitiens."  * 

Still  more  interesting,  coming  from  so  cultivated  a  man  and 
so  gifted  a  writer  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  is  the  description  he 
gives  of  Casanova’s  personality  : — 

“Ce  serait  un  bien  bel  homme,  s’il  n’Stait  pas  laid:  il  est  grand,  bati 
en  Hercule;  mais  un  teint  africain,  des  yeux  vifs,  pleins  d ’esprit  k  la 
vSrite,  mais  qui  annoncent  tcujours  la  susceptibilitS,  I’inquiStude  ou  la 
rancune,  lui  donnent  un  peu  I’air  fSroce.  Plus  facile  k  etre  mis  en  col^re 
qu’en  gaietS,  il  rit  peu,  mais  il  fait  rire,  il  a  une  maniSre  de  dire  les  choses 
qui  tient  de  I’Arlequin  balourd  et  du  Figaro,  et  le  rend  trSs  plaisant;  il  n’y 
a  que  les  choses  qu’il  prdtend  savoir  qu’il  ne  salt  pas  :  les  regies  de  la 
danse,  de  la  langue  francjaise,  du  gout,  de  1 ’usage  du  monde  et  du 
savoir-vivre. 

“Il  n’y  a  que  ses  comddies  qui  ne  soient  pas  comiques;  il  n’y  a  que  ses 
ouvrages  philosophiques  ou  il  n’y  ait  pas  de  philosophie,  tons  les  autres 
en  sent  remplis;  il  y  a  toujours  du  trait,  du  neuf,  du  piquant  et  du  profond. 
C’est  un  puits  de  science.  Mais  il  cite  si  souvent  Horace  que  c’est  de 
quoi  en  ddgouter.  Sa  tournure  d ’esprit  et  ses  saillies  ont  un  esprit  de  sel 
attique.  Il  est  sensible  et  reconnaissant ;  mais,  pour  peu  qu’on  lui  ddplaise, 
il  est  mechant,  hargueux  et  detestable;  un  million  qu’on  lui  donnerait  ne 
racheterait  pas  une  petite  plaisanterie  qu’on  lui  aurait  faite.  Son  style 
ressemble  k  celui  des  anciennes  prefaces  :  il  est  long,  diffus,  lourd;  mais 

(1)  Historia  della  mia  Fugn  dalle  Prigioni  della  llejmhlica  di  Venezia. 

(2)  Memoires  et  Melanges  hhtnriqtie.'t  et  litteraires  du  Prince  de  Ligne,  Pans, 
1828. 
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^'il  a  quelque  chose  k  raconter,  comme,  par  example,  ses  aventures,  il  y  met 
une  telle  originality,  naivety,  espfece  de  genre  dramatique  pour  mettre  tout 
en  action,  qu’on  ne  saurait  trop  I’admirer,  et  que  sans  le  savoir,  il  est 
superieur  ^  Gil  Bias  et  au  Diable  Boiteux.  Il  ne  croit  k  rien,  excepty  ce 
qui  est  le  moins  croyable^  ytant  superstitieux  surtout  plain  d’objets; 
heureusement  qu’il  a  de  l.!honneur  et  de  la  dyiicatesse,  car  avec  sa  phrase  : 
Je  I’ai  yTomis  a  Dieu,  ou  bien  :  Dieu  le  veut,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  chose  au 
monde  qu’il  ne  fut  capable  de  faire. 

Il  aiine,  il  convoite  tout,  et,  apr^s  avoir  usy  de  tout,  il  salt  se  passer  de 
tout.  Les  femmes,  et  les  petites  filles  surtout,  sont  dans  sa  tete,  mais 
elles  ne  peuvent  eu  sortir  pour  en  passer  ailleurs.  Cela  le  fache,  cela 
le  met  en  colere  contra  le  beau  sexe,  contre  lui,  contra  le  ciel,  la  nature 
et  I’annye  1743  :  il  se  venge  de  tout  cela  contre  tout  ce  qui  est  mangeable 
et  potable  :  ne  pouvant  plus  etre  un  dieu  dans  les  jardins,  un  satyre  dans 
les  forets,  o'est  un  loup  h  table;  il  ne  fait  grace  h  rien,  commence  gaiement 
et  finit  tristement,  dysoiy  de  ne  pouvoir  plus  recommencer.  .  .  . 

“  Sa  prodigieuse  imagination,  la  vivacity  de  son  pays,  ses  voyages,  tons  les 
mytiers  qu’il  a  faits,  sa  fermety  dans  I’absence  de  tons  les  biens  moraux 
et  physiques,  en  font  un  homme  rare,  prycieux  ^  rencontrer,  digne  meme 
de  considyration  et  de  beaucoup  d’amitid  de  la  part  du  tr^s  petit  nombre 
de  personnes  qui  trouvent  grace  devant  lui.”  l 

The  volume  of  Letters  from  Women  to  Casanova  collected  by 
Aldo  llava  is  full  of  entertainment  and  interest,  because  very 
few  of  Casanova’s  letters  are  in  existence,  therefore  those  written 
to  him  by  his  correspondents  are  doubly  valuable,  for  they  give 
us  many  illuminating  suggestions  about  him,  since  it  is  not 
difi&cult  to  read  between  the  lines  and  reconstruct  the  facts  they 
reveal,  nor  to  imagine  what  he  did  and  said  and  wrote  to  call  forth 
these  answers.  Besides  which  they  have  the  merit  of  completing 
and  corroborating  much  which  concerns  them  in  the  Memoir es 
to  which  Aldo  Eava  compares  them  page  by  page  in  his  enlighten¬ 
ing  notes,  thus  proving  the  existence  of  some  of  Casanova’s  loves, 
who  have  seemed  to  be  mere  fantastic  and  shadowy  creatures  of  his 
imagination.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  Casa¬ 
nova  cherished  them,  and  kept  them  near  him  to  the  last,  reading 
and  re-reading  them  continually  in  his  old  age,  as  is  proved  by 
their  worn  condition.  Amongst  these  thirty  letters  there  are  some 
which  do  him  small  credit,  but  in  the  writings  of  these  thirty 
women  we  see  reflected  thirty  different  Casanovas,  and  it  is 
amazing  to  realise  how'  the  man  was  able  to  turn  to  each  a 
different  personality,  like  a  diamond  cut  with  thirty  facets. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Memoir  es  he  says  ;  “As  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  the  little  deceptions  are  always  reciprocal,  and  one 
must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  because,  when  love 
IS  in  the  case,  there  is  always  deception  on  both  sides.”  Perhaps 
this  point  of  view,  which  he  so  frankly  admits  and  advocates, 

(1)  Ca^anoriana.  Historia  della  mia  Fuga  dalle  Prigioni  della  Refiuhlica  di 
I  enezio,  delta  “Li  Piombi."  Giacomo  Casanova.  Traduzione  e  prefazione  di 
Salvatore  di  Giacomo.  Milano,  Alfieri  e  Lacroix,  1911. 
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has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  attitude  towards  the  women  he 
loved. 

The  letters  of  Manou  Balletti  come  lirst,  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  genuine  love-letters  in  the  book.  Manon  was  the  daughter 
of  two  celebrated  actors  (Silvia  and  Giuseppe  Balletti)  of  the 
Italian  company  in  Paris,  and  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  Casanova  came  upon  the  scene,  arriving  in  Paris  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  fame  after  his  escape  from  the  prisons  of  I  Piomhi. 
She  w'as  a  young  and  very  lovely  girl,  to  judge  from  a  reproduction 
of  her  portrait  painted  by  Nattier  which  is  included  in  the  hook 
together  with  one,  by  Vanloo,  of  her  mother  “Silvia,”  whose  in¬ 
comparable  talents  as  an  actress  were  extolled  by  Casanova  in 
his  Mernoires,  and  two  or  three  friendly  letters  from  her  to  him 
are  also  given  in  Aldo  Hava’s  Collection. 

It  is  evident  that  Casanova  immediately  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Manon,  and  he  was  all  the  more  determined  to  win  her 
because  she  w’as  at  first  shy  and  unbelieving,  till  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  love.  He  appears  in  her  letters  like 
an  ardent  boy  of  tw'enty  (though  he  was  thirty-two  at  the  time), 
and  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  the  story  of  his  jealousies 
and  caprices,  his  vow's  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  his  solemn  promises 
of  marriage.  Her  letters  at  first  are  naive  and  diffident,  but  grow 
more  intense  in  feeling  as  time  goes  on,  till  at  last  she  pours  out 
her  whole  heart  in  a  rapture  of  love  ;  these  letters,  which  she  wrote 
in  French,  having  been  brought  up  in  France,  though  fresh, 
sincere,  and  delicately  imaginative  in  style,  are  often  ungram¬ 
matical,  and  many  of  them  were  penned  after  midnight  as  soon 
as  Casanova  had  left  the  family  circle,  the  glamour  of  his  presence 
still  upon  her,  and  her  heart  overflowing  with  the  pent-up  feelings 
she  dared  not  express  before  her  parents.  Others  w'ere  written 
during  his  absence  in  Holland  and  other  places,  whilst  she  re¬ 
mained  in  Paris,  his  faithful  and  adoring  correspondent,  for 
months  and  even  years.  In  one  letter  dated  “midnight,”  written 
in  the  beginning  of  their  love  affair,  up  to  which  time  she  had 
been  coy  and  hard  to  convince,  she  says  :  “Your  last  letter,  which 
is  full  of  love  and  sentiment,  my  dear  friend,  has  caused  me  deep 
happiness,  it  has  entirely  convinced  me  of  your  love  for  me,  and 
never  was  such  [persuasion  more  welcome.”  She  goes  on  to 
reproach  him  with  his  temerity  and  vivacity,  imploring  him  to 
be  more  circumspect,  and  warning  him  to  be  careful  not  to  pro¬ 
voke  her  brother,  and  begs  him,  as  he  loves  her,  to  show’  more 
moderation.  Further  on  she  makes  a  frank  avowal  of  her  great 
love  for  him — he  has  won  her  completely — and  so  the  letters  go 
on  in  a  crescendo  scale,  and  reveal  how  much  she  missed  him 
during  his  absence.  In  his  letters  he  apparently  tells  her,  some- 
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what  prosaically,  not  to  let  herself  grow  thin  while  he  is  away, 
and  not  to  smoke,  since  smoking  is  bad  for  the  complexion  !  and 
little  by  little  he  cools  towards  her,  a  change  which  she  bitterly 
and  miserably  resents,  as  shown  in  a  letter  which  she  begins  : 

"I  write  to  you.  Sir,  to  tell  you  how  indignant  I  am  with  you 
and  how  clearly  you  make  me  understand  the  little  love  you  bear 
me.  This  evening  you  offended  me  cruelly  .  .  .”  Poor  little 
Manon !  After  many  such  letters  of  reproaches,  disillusion, 
jealousy,  and  recriminations,  she  ended  by  marrying  an  architect 
fifty-five  years  of  age  ! 

Letters  from  the  Comtesse  du  Eumain  reveal  Casanova  in  quite 
another  phase.  He  is  dignified,  solemn,  and  distant,  and  his 
chief  claim  upon  her  interest  apparently  lay  in  his  “prodigious 
cabalistic  successes,”  which  caused  her  to  desire  that  he  should 
be  presented  to  her,  afterwards,  and  for  many  years,  she  continued 
to  be  a  good  and  useful  friend  to  him,  protecting  him  in  many  of 
the  critical  moments  of  his  life.  Yet  another  Casanova  is  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  Henriette  de  Schuckmann,  the  “Henriette”  of 
the  Memoires,  who  was  his  mistress  for  a  time,  but  soon  left 
him,  and,  though  she  reappeared  once  or  twice  in  his  life, 
never  allowed  him  to  take  up  the  thread  of  their  interrupted 
romance.  It  was  only  thirty  years  afterwards  that  he  and  she 
exchanged  these  epistolary  confidences,  which  lasted  until  death 
supervened. 

The  Casanova  that  Francesca  Buschini  loved  is  again  very 
different,  very  human,  and  pot-au-feu,  for  Francesca  was  a 
Venetian,  a  girl  of  the  people,  the  last  amongst  his  compatriots 
with  whom  he  had  a  liaison,  and  her  long,  newsy  letters,  which 
are  written  half  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  ill-spelt  and  wholly 
without  punctuation,  are  none  the  less  very  expressive  and  char¬ 
acteristic.  Here  is  a  woman  who  is  ignorant  but  intelligent, 
mercenary  but  devoted  to  her  Giacomo,  worthless,  but  not  without 
delicate  sentiments,  and  whose  letters,  written  just  as  she  might 
speak,  teem  with  news,  gossip,  and  confidences  all  told  at  length. 

There  are  letters,  too,  from  his  niece  Teresa  Casanova,  w^hich 
are  necessarily  quite  unlike  the  rest ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Giovanni,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  and 
writes  letters  full  of  affectionate  and  flattering  admiration  for  her 
illustrious  uncle.  There  are  various  others  from  great  ladies,  a 
Comtesse  de  Montmartel,  la  Marchesa  Frescobaldi  Vitelli,  Priu- 
cesse  Lobkowdtz,  Charlotte  Von  der  Becke,  the  exaltee  poetess 
and  writer  who  was  the  friend  and  comforter  of  his  declining 
years,  and  many  more  from  women  of  different  nationalities  and 
stations,  too  numerous  to  quote,  but  all  interesting,  both  on  their 
own  account  and  for  the  place  they  held  in  Casanova’s  life.  Each 
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group  of  letters  is  preceded  by  a  short  biographical  sketch,  in 
which  Aldo  Eava  draws  a  portrait  of  the  writer,  and  gives  a 
brief  account  of  her  life  and  her  connection  with  Casanova 
which  the  letters  afterwards  reveal  and  amplify. 

These  letters  bring  us  nearer  to  the  man,  somehow,  than  do 
his  long-winded  Memoires;  they  humanise  him,  and  show  him 
to  us  as  he  appeared  to  the  women  who  wrote  them,  some  of 
whom  loved  him  not  a  little,  whilst  others  were  merely  his  friends 
or  his  protectors. 

These  at  least  are  real,  and  their  authenticity  goes  far  towards 
proving  much  that  seemed  mere  boastfulness  in  the  Memoires. 
But  does  it  greatly  matter,  after  all,  if  what  he  wrote  was  a 
trifle  exaggerated  or  fantastic?  Though  Casanovists  may  be 
at  variance  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  writings,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  claim  on  our  interest,  and  none  can  dispute 
the  charm,  spontaneous  gaiety,  the  freshness,  and  the  variety  with 
w’hich  this  brilliant  adventurer  filled  his  pages. 

Ethel  Harter, 
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The  equanimity  with  which  Great  Britain  has  received  the  news 
of  a  fresh  Convention  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ported  division  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  between  them  into 
"spheres  of  interest,”  is  due  to  the  false  security  into  which  we 
have  been  lulled  by  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty.  That  Treaty,  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  Briton,  secured  our  position  in  the  Far 
East  because  it  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We 
have  long  ago  abandoned  all  idea  of  pegging  out  special  claims 
for  ourselves  in  China,  but  we  feel  that,  as  our  interests  depend 
on  a  similar  self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  other  Powers, 
we  have  merely  to  insist  (on  paper)  on  the  “integrity  of  China” 
and  the  preservation  of  China’s  sovereign  rights,  and  all  will  be 
well.  Now  that  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  the  rivals,  w'ho 
seven  years  ago  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  because 
one  of  them  threatened  China,  not  only  linked  in  bonds  of 
amity  but  pledged  to  assist  and  uphold  each  other,  we  ought  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation  afresh. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  try  to  cast  some  light  on  the 
extremely  obscure  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  no 
intention  of  imputing  faithless  conduct  or  any  measure  of  moral 
turpitude  to  the  actors  in  that  drama,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
for  us  at  present  to  take  active  steps  to  interfere.  But  at  least 
we  need  not  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

The  phase  of  history  which  is  now  unfolding  itself  begins,  in 
the  minds  of  most  people,  with  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  in 
1905,  or  perhaps  three  years  earlier,  with  the  first  Anglo- 
Japanese  Agreement  of  1902,  which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
China  and  Korea.  This  was,  of  course,  renew’ed  with  alterations 
in  1905,  and  again,  with  further  modifications,  in  1911.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  variations  in  these 
-Vgreements,  but  the  second  stipulation  in  the  preamble,  which 
is  practically  identical  in  both  the  1905  and  1911  instruments, 
runs  as  follows  : — “The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of 
all  Pow’ers  in  China,  by  ensuring  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities 
for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in  China.”  These  phrases  are 
echoed  in  a  Franco- Japanese  Convention,  of  the  date  June  10th, 
1907,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  Convention  of  July  30th,  1907,  and 
again  in  an  exchange  of  Notes  between  the  United  States  and 
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Japan  in  November,  1908.  Finally,  in  July,  1910,  Japan  signed 
a  Convention  with  Eussia,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Manchuria  was  guaranteed.  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  restoration  of  Man¬ 
churia  to  China  was  expressly  provided  for,  and  the  Anglo- 
German  Agreement  of  1900  (to  which  Japan  was  a  party)  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

It  appears  on  the  surface,  therefore,  that  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  China  are  amply  secured  by  international  Agree¬ 
ments.  Obviously,  however,  such  Agreements  are  only  secondary 
to  the  Treaties  entered  into  by  China  herself,  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  these  the  position  is  at  once  obscured.  Taking  the 
conclusion  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  as  the  (hypothetical) 
beginning  of  the  present  situation,  we  find  China,  first  of  all, 
compelled  to  transfer  to  Japan  the  rights  and  concessions 
originally  granted  to  Eussia  in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  with 
regard  to  the  South  Manchurian  railways.  These  rights  are  not 
defined.  They  consisted  originally  in  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
in  1898  and  the  Manchurian  railway  concession  in  1896,  obtained 
by  the  Eusso-Chinese  Bank,  w’hich  had  been  founded  in  1895  “to 
develop  Eussian  interests  in  the  East.”  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  is  no  official  version  of  either  of  these  available,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  exact  nature  of  the  “rights”  in  question  is  not  ascer¬ 
tainable.  Some  light  is  thrown  by  the  Chino-Japanese  Agree¬ 
ment  of  May,  1907,  whereby  China  secured  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  maritime  customs  office  in  Dalny,  thus,  apparently, 
asserting  her  retention  of  a  status  in  the  leased  territory.  But  in 
a  second  part  of  the  same  instrument  there  is  a  clause  in  which 
she  agrees,  without  conditions,  to  the  building  and  administration 
by  Japan  of  the  Autung-^Iukden  line  (secured  to  that  country 
already  by  the  1905  Treaty)  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Southern 
Manchurian  railw’ay.  Japan  and  Eussia  had  both,  in  1905,  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  to  garrison  their  railways  with  “guards,”  and 
Japan  set  up  a  Eailway  Administration ,  w’hich  exercises  every  kind 
of  right  and  jurisdiction  within  the  railway  zone,  even  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  rates  and  dues  for  public  w'orks.  The  extension  of  this 
system  to  a  line  not  in  existence  when  the  1905  Treaty  was  signed 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  abrogation  of  China’s  existing  rights. 
But  the  most  flagrant  instance  w^as  yet  to  come,  in  a  dispute 
which  attracted  some  attention  in  Europe — over  the  proposed 
Sin-ming-tun  line,  which  China  desired  to  construct  in  what  was 
nominally  still  her  own  territory  of  Manchuria.  In  August,  1907, 
she  was  again  forced  to  swallow  the  leek  and  abandon  her  project, 
the  reason  given  being  that  she  must  “conform  to  her  declaration 
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of  1905,”  that  she  will  not  construct  railways  in  the  vicinity  of, 
or  parallel  with,  the  Manchurian  railways.  This  declaration  is 
not  part  of  the  published  Treaty,  but  is  one  of  several  secret 
Agreements  which  have,  so  far,  not  been  made  public. 

China’s  treaty  relations  with  Eussia  since  the  termination  of 
the  war  are  equally  difficult  to  determine  exactly.  In  1909  she 
executed  an  Agreement  concerning  mining  rights  acquired  under 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  but,  again,  their  character  is  not 
divulged.  Her  trade  relations  with  both  Eussia  and  Japan  are 
largely  governed  by  the  Treaty  of  1881,  whereby  Eussia  obtained 
certain  privileges  in  connection  with  tariffs  which  applied  to  the 
whole  overland  trade  between  Eussia  and  China.  Disputes 
relating  to  customs  were  finally  settled  in  1907  by  an  agreement 
which  gave  a  33  per  cent,  preference  over  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Manchurian  lines,  and  led  to  a  demand  by  Japan  for  “most 
favoured  nation  ”  treatment  on  the  Korean-Manchurian  frontier, 
and  also  to  her  insistence  (already  mentioned)  on  obtaining  for 
the  Mukden-Autung  line  the  same  terms  as  those  enjoyed  on  the 
other  Manchurian  railways. 

When  one  arrives,  therefore,  at  the  Eusso- Japanese  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1910,  with  its  guarantee  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  renewed 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  of  1911,  with  the  assumption  that 
China’s  sovereignty  is  to  remain  intact,  one  is  faced  by  absolute 
uncertainty  as  to  what  China’s  position  really  is,  what  the  status 
quo  covers,  and  how'  far  the  equal  participation  of  all  nations  in 
the  open  door  is  possible  under  obligations  incurred,  nolens  volens, 
by  China  to  Japan  and  Eussia. 

This  summary  of  treaty  relations  would  not  he  complete  without 
special  mention  of  those  existing  between  Eussia  and  her  quondam 
adversary  Japan.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  not  executed 
under  conditions  apparently  favourable  to  an  early  healing  of  the 
wounds  caused  by  war.  It  was,  however,  only  a  couple  of  years 
later  (July,  1907)  that  the  first  step  towards  active  rapproche¬ 
ment  was  taken  in  a  Convention  whereby  the  two  Powers 
engaged  to  respect  the  rights  acquired  by  the  other  under  treaties, 
conventions,  and  contracts  with  China,  but  there  was  no  similar 
condition  concerning  China’s  sovereignty.  The  inde]>endence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
were  affirmed,  and  the  two  contracting  Powers  engaged  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  status  quo.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  1910  .Agreement  between  Eussia  and  .Japan.  It  guaranteed 
the  status  quo  in  Manchuria,  a  guarantee  which  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  (or  rather  the  obscurity)  of  the  1907  Convention,  and 
the  fact,  now"  knowm,  that  the  1905  Treaty  contained  secret 
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clauses.  But  the  main  object  of  the  Treaty  of  1910  was  to  bind 
the  two  contracting  Powers  to  respect  each  other’s  rights  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  As  this  Agreement  (signed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  July  4th, 
1910)  is  of  importance,  the  text  is  given  ;  — 

The  Imperial  Governments  of  Russia  and  Japan,  being  sincerely  attached 
to  the  principles  established  by  the  Convention  concluded  between  them  on 
July  30th,  1907,  and  being  desirous  of  developing  the  effects  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  with  a  view’  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  have 
agreed  to  complete  the  said  arrangement  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(1)  With  the  object  of  facilitating  communications  and  developing  the 
commerce  of  the  nations,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  extend 
to  one  another  their  friendly  co-operation  w’ith  a  view’  to  the  improvement 
of  their  respective  raihvay  lines  in  Manchuria,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
connecting  services  of  the  said  lines,  and  to  abstain  from  all  competition 
prejudicial  to  the  realisation  of  this  object. 

(2)  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  undertakes  to  maintain  and 
respect  the  status  quo  in  IManchuria  resulting  from  all  the  treaties,  con- 
ventions,  and  other  arrangements  concluded  up  to  this  date,  either  between 
Russia  and  Japan  or  between  those  two  Powers  and  China.  Copies  of  the 
said  arrangements  have  been  exchanged  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  anything  arising  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the  status  quo 
mentioned  above,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  enter  each  time 
into  communication  with  each  other  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  measures  they  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  status  quo. 

We  shall  see  later  the  origin  of  this  Agreement.  Finally,  we 
arrive  at  the  recent  Convention  of  1912,  the  exact  terms  of  w’hich 
have  not  been  made  public,  but  which,  according  to  semi-oflBcial 
information  from  Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  agreement 
respecting  the  “spheres  of  interest  ”  of  Eussia  and  Jaj)an.  These 
are  defined  as  covering  “Outer  Mongolia  and  Northern  Man¬ 
churia”  for  Eussia,  “Inner  Mongolia  and  Southern  Manchuria” 
for  Japan.  We  are  told  that  this  agreement,  shortly  to  develop 
as  an  alliance,  supplements  those  of  1907  and  1910. 

Several  questions  arise  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
meant  by  “sphere  of  interest,”  and  is  it  compatible  with  equal 
opportunities  for  all  nations?  The  expression  has  rather  fallen 
out  of  use  of  late  years — it  was  common  currency  in  China  in 
the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties — but  no  interpretation  that  the  present 
writer  remembers  to  have  seen  attached  to  it  is  compatible  with 
the  preservation  intact  of  China’s  sovereignty  or  the  placing  of 
all  nations  on  an  equal  commercial  footing. 

The  next  point  is  more  difficult  to  elucidate  than  appears  on 
the  surface — it  is  concerned  with  the  actual  position  and  extent 
of  one  of  the  territories  named.  Mongolia,  we  all  know,  is  a 
vast  region  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  China,  bordered  by 
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Siberia  on  the  north,  by  Manchuria  on  the  north-east,  by  China 
Proper  (the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu)  on 
the  south,  and  by  Turkestan  on  the  west.  But  it  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  division  between  Inner  and  Outer 
Mongolia,  names  not  found  on  most  maps  or  in  many  standard 
books.  The  line  of  division  cuts  Mongolia  roughly  in  half, 
running  from  the  north-east  corner  to  the  south-west,  and  has  no 
apparent  relation  to  natural  boundaries.  A  reliable  French 
authority,  L.  Bichard,  speaks  of  Inner  Mongolia  as  consisting 
of  the  whole  country  between  the  Gobi  desert,  China  proper  and 
Manchuria,  while  Outer  Mongolia  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  important  point  about  Inner  Mongolia,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  historically,  racially,  and  even  administratively,  it 
includes  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Chihli.  This  territory 
was  and  is  part  of  Mongolia,  but  the  Chinese  for  centuries  past 
have  pushed  their  settlements  out  further  and  further  from  the 
Great  Wall,  and  their  administrative  frontiers  have  been  extended, 
with  curious  results.  The  country  in  question — “China  beyond 
the  Wall  ” — is  little  knowm  to  Europeans,  many  parts  of  it  are 
still  unexplored  by  Westerners,  and  maps  are  extremely  un¬ 
reliable,  and  suffer  from  the  confusion  of  names  common  to 
Chinese  topography.  A  few  missionaries  have  written  impressions 
de  voyage,  and  indeed  one  of  the  hest  known  of  them,  James 
Gilmoiir,  laid  his  bones  in  this  region.  The  following  extract 
from  a  book,  “Tramps  in  Darkest  Mongolia,”  by  Rev.  J.  Hedley, 
written  in  1910,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  confusion  existing  :  — 

“We  were  now  in  Inner  Mongolia  or  Outer  Chihli.  .  .  .  Although  we 
were  travelling  in  Alongoliau  territory  aiul  among  Mongol  tribes,  we  were 
never  out  of  the  official  territory  of  Chihli.  .  .  .  Nominally  under  the  Viceroy 
of  Chihli  resident  in  Tientsin,  they  are  more  directly  subject  to  the  Tartar 
General  at  Jehol,  yet  the  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the  officials  is 
a  very  perfunctory  business.  ...  ‘  It  has  the  name,  but  not  the  fact.’” 

It  must  be  noted  that  Inner  Mongolia  is  officially  placed  under 
two  military  Governors  General,  one  at  Jehol  (in  Outer  Chihli) 
and  one  at  Kalgan.  The  princes  established  in  Mongolia-Chihli 
(to  coin  an  expression)  are  often  wealthy.  They  live  in  feudal 
palaces,  and  depute  their  duties  largely  to  a  third  order  of  Mongol 
officials.  The  Chinese  civil  authority,  which  is  superimposed  on 
this  feudal  system,  does  not  interfere  with  it  much.  In  many 
places  the  magistrate  is  never  seen,  and  the  only  appearance  of 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Mongol  princes. 

The  whole  of  the  Mongol  territory  north  of  Chihli  is  not,  as 
many  maps  make  it  appear,  composed  of  the  Eastern  Gobi  desert. 
Although  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  with  its  so-called  desert. 
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does  extend  across  this  region  to  the  frontiers  of  Manchuria 
yet  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Khinghan,  where  the  many 
rivers  of  Manchuria  take  their  rise,  are  fertile  and  cultivable,  and 
Outer  Chihli  itself  is  thickly  populated.  Mr.  Hedley  estimates  ■ 
that  about  half  the  population  are  Mongolian,  and  they  retain  ^ 
their  own  language  combined  with  a  strong  dislike  and  contempt  j 

for  the  “usurpers.”  Trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  i 

not  merely  because  of  their  superior  aptitude,  but  by  reason  of  1 

the  interdict  of  the  princes  who  forbid  the  Mongols  to  engage  ; 

in  commerce.  The  largest  city  in  Inner  Mongolia  is  Hata,  or  ! 

(Chinese)  Chih-feng-hsien,  about  170  miles  north  of  Jehol.  Here,  I 

it  is  estimated,  there  are  1,400  or  1,500  places  of  business,  prac-  ? 

tically  all  maintained  by  Chinese  from  within  the  Walt,  who  come 
there  for  business  purposes  only  and  keep  their  families  in  their  ^ 

birth-place.  These  are  instances  of  the  status  of  Outer  Chihli  ; 

as  a  Chinese  colony,  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  of  China 
Proper,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  :  What  docs  Japan  mean 
by  “Inner  Mongolia”?  Does  her  definition  comprise  what  is 
locally  known  as  Inner  Mongolia,  or  can  it  be  stretched,  at  will,  to 
include  this  debateable  territory?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  natural  boundary  between  Inner  Mongolia  and  China, 
and  that  the  racial  intermixture  on  the  frontier  has  practically  j 

obliterated  any  racial  boundary.  If  Japan  is  really  to  pre-empt  to  (j 

herself  a  special  interest  in  Inner  Mongolia,  she  wall  have  placed  , 

herself  as  a  buffer  between  Russia  and  China  Proper — a  long  narrow  I 

wedge  running  along  the  northern  frontier  of  China — hut  of  more 
immediate  importance  will  be  the  extraordinary  position  she  will 
have  secured  with  respect  to  the  province  of  Chihli  and  the  present  ^ 

capital,  Peking,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  that  province  but  i 

close  to  its  ancient  northern  border  and  the  Great  Wall. 

That  some  j>eople  in  this  region  itself  have  not  been  ignorant 
of  the  trend  of  events  is  evident  from  a  most  significant  conversa¬ 
tion  reported  by  Mr.  Hedley  with  the  brothers  of  one  of  the  Mongo! 
princes,  w^ho  received  him  in  their  palace.  They  were  much 
exercised  over  a  coming  visit  of  Prince  Su  to  their  country  (1909). 
“Rumours  have  come  that  the  land  of  Mongolia  is  to  be  split 
up  into  different  ]X)rtions  for  different  countries.  Russia  has 
practically  settled  on  her  part ;  Japan  is  sure  as  to  the  portion  she 
wants.”  The  Englishman,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  surveyor, 
was  supposed  to  be  prospecting  on  his  own  account ! 

In  Outer  Mongolia  there  is  less  of  the  town  or  village  life  to 
which  the  Mongol  in  Inner  Mongolia,  is  gradually,  by  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  influence,  settling  down.  With  the  exception 
of  Urga  there  is  no  town  worthy  the  name,  and  Urga,  a  centre 
of  pilgrimage,  the  second  holy  place  in  the  Lamaistic  creed,  and 
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the  centre,  moreover,  of  trade  routes,  is  now  the  capital  of  an 
independent  Mongol  state  under  Russian  protection. 

The  official  part  played  by  Russia  in  the  Mongolian  revolt 
against  China  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  a  long  time 
past  Russia  has  been  devoting  to  the  Mongolian  regions  a  share 
of  that  patient,  persistent  attention  by  which  she  has  covered 
so  much  ground.  There  has  been  a  speeding  up  of  late  years, 
since  the  war,  and  China  has  been  fully  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  has  taken  vigorous  measures  to  meet  the  danger. 
In  1908  the  Moscow’  merchants  sent  out  a  mercantile  mission  to 
investigate  all  the  oases  from  Kiachta  to  Kashgar.  They  reported 
that  Chinese  colonisation  was  proceeding  at  a  great  pace,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  south.  Chinese  emigration  offices  had  been  opened 
not  merely  at  Urga  but  at  other  centres,  and  railways  w’ere 
planned,  of  which  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  was  only  one  link — 
in  short,  unless  something  happened  soon  it  would  be  too  late. 
In  1909  a  “scientific”  mission,  under  Colonel  Popoff,  travelled 
through  jMongolia  and  recommended  the  early  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Urga.  In  1911  a  Government 
mission,  for  the  pur{)ose  of  an  “economic  study  of  Mongolia,” 
was  sent  out,  under  M.  Bogoliepov.  The  attitude  of  the  Mongols 
themselves  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately,  because  the  writers 
on  the  question  are  almost  invariably  parti  pris.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  is  no  love  lost  between  Mongols  and  Chinese, 
for  the  latter,  practical,  industrious,  money-grubbing  people,  are 
the  antithesis  of  the  careless,  good-natured,  lazy  Mongols. 
The  attitude  of  the  Mongols,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

The  importance  of  the  city  of  Urga  to  Russia  must  not  be 
judged  merely  from  the  economic  or  strategic  standpoint.  The 
influence  of  Ijamaistic  Buddhism  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  authority  provided  by  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  are  about 
the  only  stable  and  permanent  features  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  largely  focussed  in  Urga.  The  Dalai  Lama,  it  wfill  be  remem¬ 
bered,  took  refuge  in  Urga  when  the  British  entered  Lhassa. 
The  Anglo-Chinese  Convention  respecting  Tibet  guaranteed  the 
suzerainty  of  China  in  that  country,  but,  feeling  the  weakness  of 
her  position,  China  adopted  drastic  measures  to  turn  that  suzerainty 
into  sovereignty.  The  chaos  caused  by  the  Chinese  Revolution 
gave  the  Tibetans  the  opportunity  they  desired  to  throw'  off  the 
yoke  that  had  been  tightening  on  their  necks,  and  the  Dalai  Lama 
has  now  declared  himself  the  independent  ruler  of  the  country, 
and  has  even  ordered  a  new'  issue  of  Tibetan  stamps  to  supersede 
the  surcharged  Chinese  issue  hitherto  in  use  !  At  this  juncture 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  reported  reappearance  at  Idiassa  of 
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the  well-known  Kussian  agent,  the  Buriat  Borjieff,  who  ha^ 
played  an  important  role  in  the  past  in  Russo-Tibetan  relations 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Russia  has  any  intention  of 
openly  annexing  Mongolia.  She  desires  a  weak  and  pliable  State 
as  a  frontier  for  Siberia.  Mongolia  may  suit  her  purpose  better 
as  it  is,  but  Chinese  colonisation  must  be  checked.  Obviously 
the  many  pledges  respecting  China’s  integrity  do  not  cover  the 
contingency  of  a  revolt  by  the  Mongol  tribes  in  Outer  Mongolia. 
We  know  that  the  Revolution  was  the  signal  for  some  severe 
conflicts  in  the  frontier  towns,  where  China  melts  into  Inner 
Mongolia,  but  there  are  strong  garrisons  in  some  of  these,  and 
no  clear  proof  has  yet  come  of  successful  throwing  off  of  Chinese 
authority  in  this  region.  Japan’s  half  of  the  bargain  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  compensating  difficulties  in  exchange  for  the 
undoubted  advantages  it  offers. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  lay  China’s  disasters 
at  the  door  of  the  Revolution.  A  study  of  the  coming  together 
of  Russia  and  Japan  should  dispel  this  illusion.  The  overthrow 
of  the  dynasty  and  subsequent  chaos  have  speeded  up  events,  but 
the  initial  impetus  to  the  Russo-Japanese  union  for  spoliation 
may  be  found  in  the  amazing  indiscretions  of  a  well-meaning 
third  party.  In  1909  there  were  international  complications 
regarding  China,  mostly  connected  with  railways,  and  the  United 
States  became  concerned  and  (wdth  Austria-Hungary)  refused  to 
recognise  a  preliminary  Russo-Chinese  Agreement  for  the 
administration  of  the  railw^ay  zone  in  Manchuria .  The  declaration 
of  Baron  Komura  that  the  “guiding  rule”  of  Japan  was  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  was  ill  received 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  January,  1910,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  pronounced  for  a  strong  Far  Eastern 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that 
the  Far  East  is  part  of  the  Pacific  question  and  that  the 
United  States  of  America  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Japan’s  sphere  of  influence  on  territory  nominally  Chinese. 
Mr.  Knox  forgot,  as  some  people  in  our  own  country  are  apt  to 
forget,  that  the  right  to  “object”  to  the  course  taken  by  another 
Power  is  in  exact  ratio  to  one’s  own  ability  and  determination  to 
prevent  that  Power  from  taking  it.  The  United  States  is  still  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  Pacific,  though  they  have  great  interests 
to  defend  there.  Mr.  Knox  proposed  the  abandonment  by  Russia 
and  Japan  of  their  special  position  as  to  the  Manchurian  railways 
and  the  neutralisation  of  those  lines.  Needless  to  say,  he  got  no 
support  for  this  futile  suggestion,  and  its  chief  result  w’as  at  once 
to  unite  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  determination  to  maintain  Man¬ 
churia  as  their  own  special  preserve.  Japan  remembered  resent- 
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fully  the  international  intervention  of  1895 ,  which  robbed  her  of 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  at 
Portsmouth  in  1905.  Mr.  Knox  then  proposed  the  construction  of 
the  Aigun-Chinchow  line  by  an  Anglo-American  syndicate.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  declined  his  support,  and  referred  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Notes  of  1899,  whereby  Great  Britain  had  agreed  not  to 
press  for  railw'ay  concessions  north  of  the  Great  Wall.  China,  he 
said,  should  “consult  ”  with  Eussia  and  Japan.  By  these  Notes, 
it  must  be  understood,  Great  Britain  engaged  “not  to  seek  for 
her  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of  British  subjects  or  of  others,  any 
railway  concessions  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  not  to 
obstruct,  directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for  railway  conces¬ 
sions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  Eussian  Government.” 

There  is  no  real  satisfaction  in  the  “  I-told-you-so  ”  attitude 
where  such  grave  issues  are  concerned,  but  the  writer  cannot 
but  remember  the  years  in  which  he,  and  others  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Far  East,  pressed  vainly  for  the  development 
of  a  definite  line  of  British  policy  in  that  region.  We  are  reaping 
to-day  not  only  the  direct  results  of  the  disastrous  naval  policy 
of  the  present  Government  in  its  early  years  of  office,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
Pacific,  but  also  the  indirect  consequences  of  many  years  of 
neglect  of  British  interests  in  the  Far  East.  The  water-tight 
department  theory  of  our  foreign  policy  could  see  no  connection 
twenty-five  years  ago  between  British  interests  in  China  and 
our  Indian  Empire.  To-day  even  the  man  in  the  street  is  aware 
that  the  growth  of  Japanese  power  has  shaken  our  prestige  in 
India,  in  Egypt,  and  all  over  the  Pacific.  Our  alliance  with  Japan 
and  our  friendship  with  Eussia  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  pursuing  a  joint  policy  of  territorial  expansion  in 
Asia,  and  at  the  same  time  embarking  on  an  unprecedented  naval 
expenditure  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  us.  In  the  face  of  this, 
what  is  our  jiolicy  to  be?  What  is  our  policy,  as  directed  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  regard  either  to  the  Near  East,  where 
Turkey  and  Persia  are  crumbling,  or  China,  where  the  birds  of 
prey  are  gathering  over  an  expected  carcass?  Over  and  over 
again  has  it  been  repeated  that  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
China  are  essential  to  our  interests.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  made 
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The  recent  visit  of  the  French  Premier  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
his  success  in  expanding  and  consolidating  the  Dual  Alliance 
have  a  two-fold  interest.  They  testify  directly  to  the  consistency 
and  sanity  of  French  foreign  policy,  and  indirectly  to  the  strength 
of  the  Republican  reghne.  People  are  at  last  getting  used  to 
the  idea  of  a  Republic  in  France.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  yet 
reached  the  point  of  accepting  it  unreservedly.  They  still  at 
the  back  of  their  minds  think  of  the  Third  Republic  as  to  some 
extent  on  trial.  Their  notion  of  its  security  is  very  different 
from  their  notion  of  the  security,  for  instance,  of  the  British  or 
German  Monarchy.  But  Europe  may  at  least  be  said  to  have 
outgrown  most  of  its  old  scepticism,  and  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Republic  is  not  going  to  disappear  just  yet 
or  for  a  whim.  There  is  a  disposition  to  revise  such  traditional 
inanities  as  that  the  French  are  “fickle”  in  their  politics  and 
“unsuited  for  Parliamentary  institutions.”  The  doubters  may 
still  whisper  to  themselves  that  a  French  Republic  is  argumenta¬ 
tively  impossible,  but  the  fact  that  one  exists  and  has  existed 
for  some  forty  years,  with  an  ever-increasing  stability,  is 
beginning  to  weigh  with  them.  They  may  still  affect  a  resentful 
amazement  that  the  Third  Republic,  like  Uncle  John  in  the  poem, 
should  “persist  in  living  on,”  but  they  cannot  deny  that  it  does 
live  on.  They  may  still  point  out,  as  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  that  the  Republic  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  war,  and  may 
add  that  a  successful  war  might  be  even  more  dangerous  to  its 
security  than  an  unsuccessful.  They  may  still,  as  Mr.  Bodley 
did — in  a  book  that  was  a  monument  both  of  accuracy  and  mis¬ 
understanding,  of  superficial  fact  and  fundamental  error — compile 
list  upon  list  of  the  blunders,  incongruities,  and  backslidings  of 
the  Republican  regime ;  may  emphasise  the  many  points  at 
which  it  falls  short  of  democratic  perfection ;  may  jeer  at  the  fly¬ 
blown  procession  of  Ministers  and  Cabinets ;  may  insist  upon  the 
extravagance  of  the  Republic,  its  worship  of  mediocrity,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  the  representative 
assembly  of  France ;  and  may  reiterate  over  and  over  again  the 
ineradicable  unfitness  of  the  French  mind  and  temperament  for 
the  traditions  and  unwritten  codes,  the  half-lights  and  silent  com¬ 
promises,  that  can  alone  make  the  Parliamentary  system 
workable. 

They  may  do  all  this,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  do  it. 
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All  the  admitted  defects  of  the  Kepublic,  all  the  theoretical  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  have  been  tabulated  with  microscopic  zeal,  in  France 
and  out  of  France,  times  without  number.  We  are  assured  that 
Parliamentary  government,  as  practised  under  the  Third  Eepublic, 
is  incompatible  with  the  centralised  system  which  Napoleon 
intended  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single  hand,  and  that  the 
ill-assorted  conjunction  of  the  two  is  ruining  French  finances  by  a 
needless  duplication  of  offices  and  the  conversion  of  the  country 
into  a  nation  of  placemen.  We  are  invited  to  make  mirth  of  the 
official  watchwords  of  the  Eepublic  :  “Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity”:  to  note  that  “Liberty”  in  France  is  more  of  a 
dogma  to  expound  than  a  factor  in  everyday  life,  and  is  held  to 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  domiciliary  visits,  the  frenzy  of  anti- 
Semitism  ,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Freethinkers ;  to  observe  that 
“Equality”  has  not  stopped  the  national  leaning  towards  decora¬ 
tions,  especially  such  as  carry  with  them  the  privilege  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  salute,  and  that  under  the  Third  Eepublic  nobiliary  titles, 
self-assumed  and  without  a  warrant  in  heraldry,  have  multiplied 
with  the  audacity  of  Australian  rabbits  ;  while  as  for  “Fraternity,” 
all  the  comment  that  is  needed  is  supplied,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Panama  Affair,  the  polemics  of  the  Press,  Combism,  and  the 
Dreyfus  case.  But  what  does  all  this  amount  to?  It  merely 
shows  that  the  French  do  not  always  practise  what  they  preach. 
What  nation  does?  I  am  not  sure  that  an  American  who  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  United  States 
by  the  light  of  the  glittering  protestations  enshrined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  would  not  find  the  contrast  between 
realities  and  aspirations  at  least  as  striking  as  in  France.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  the  Eepublic  fails  to  attract  the  best  men  to 
its  service ;  that  it  is  suspicious  of  merit  and  renown ;  that  the 
French  at  bottom  are  no  more  a  Parliamentary  people  than  the 
Italians  or  the  Spanish ;  that  the  elections  are  manipulated  by 
the  Prefects  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  that  about  a  third 
of  the  electors  are  too  indifferent  to  vote ;  that  the  Chamber  is 
overrun  with  lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  and  retired  func¬ 
tionaries  ;  that  the  Deputy  exists  to  find  jobs  for  his  constituents ; 
and  that  the  whole  system  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  capable 
man  on  horseback  who  has  the  nerve  to  seize  his  chance. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  charges  are  true.  It  is  only  the 
inference  that  is  drawn  from  them  that  is  false.  One  can  the 
better  illustrate  its  falsity  by  pointing  to  the  example  of  the 
Inited  States.  Almost  all  the  defects  in  the  French  State  are 
not  less  visible  and  operative  in  America.  Almost  all  the  accusa¬ 
tions  that  are  brought  against  the  Chamher  of  Deputies  could  be 
brought,  and  have  been  brought,  with  equal  and  even  greater 
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justice,  against  Congress.  The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  old 
familiar  criticism  passed  on  the  Third  Eepublic  and  its  prospects 
was  utterly  irrational  and  unscientific.  It  was  based  on  a  study 
of  facts  and  analogies,  but  the  facts  were  isolated  and  the  analogies 
incomplete.  The  prediction,  so  common  in  the  Europe  of  a 
generation  ago,  that  sooner  or  later  there  was  bound  to  be  “a  big 
smash-up  ”  in  the  United  States  had  its  roots  in  precisely  the 
same  soil.  Facts,  of  course,  are  as  fallacious  as  statistics  unless 
one  knows  the  forces  and  conditions  behind  and  around  them. 
Both  in  France  and  the  United  States  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  politicians.  The  real  life-work  of  the  two  countries  pro¬ 
ceeds  uninterrupted  by  the  fretful  clamour  of  politics ;  and  even 
the  most  accurate  description  of  each  will  lead  the  inquirer  astray 
unless  he  keeps  a  firm  hold  of  this  pivotal  and  governing  condition. 
When  a  French  Deputy  described  his  country  as  “presenting  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  tranquil  people  with  agitated  legis¬ 
lators,”  he  put  his  finger  on  what  is  really  the  saving-clause  of 
France — the  gulf  betw'een  her  people  and  her  politicians.  The 
pessimistic  critics  of  a  few  years  back  altogether  missed  this 
hidden  but  potent  fact,  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it. 
Nor  did  they  realise  how  greatly  their  despondency  was  merely 
the  echo  and  reflection  of  French  despondency.  Europe  for  a 
long  while  despaired  of  the  Eepublic  because  the  Eepublic 
despaired  of  itself.  But  everyone  who  knows  the  actual  state  of 
France  to-day  is  aware  that  not  despair,  but  hopefulness,  assur¬ 
ance,  buoyancy,  and  confidence  are  now  the  national  keynote, 
and  that  Frenchmen  are  positively  puzzled  to  explain  even  to 
themselves  the  nervous  restlessness  and  insecurity  of  a  decade 
ago. 

We  have  had  within  the  last  few  years — at  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  M.  Comhes,  of  the  retirement  of  M.  Loubet,  of  the  resignation 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  and  of  the  General  Election  of  1910 — some 
significant  indications  of  the  changing  political  temper  and  attitude 
of  the  French  people.  On  all  these  occasions  Frenchmen  simply 
declined  to  believe  that  the  “crisis”  was  critical.  There  was  no 
trepidation,  no  anxieties,  no  suggestion  that  the  Eepublic  was 
in  any  sort  of  danger.  The  country  faced  its  political  duties  not 
alone  coolly,  but  with  a  wholesome  apathy.  The  country  simply 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  fall  of  one  Premier  and  the  accession 
of  another,  the  election  of  a  new  Chamber,  and  the  choice  of  a 
new  President  were  events  in  which  she  might,  indeed,  be  in¬ 
terested,  but  could  not  regard  as  a  cause  for  vehemence  or  passion 
or  apprehension.  Both  the  people  who  watched  and  the 
politicians  who  decided  these  various  contests  did  so  with  scarcely 
more  reference  to  the  effect  their  results  might  have  on  the 
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Republic  than  we  in  Great  Britain  stop  to  calculate  the  influence 
of  our  votes  on  the  cause  of  Monarchy.  The  Eepublic  presided 
over  the  “crises,”  but  was  not  involved  in  them,  and  nobody 
thought  for  a  moment  of  dragging  it  in  even  as  a  secondary  issue. 
On  all  hands  it  was  assumed  ;  it  had  reached  that  universality  of 
acceptance  which  is  implied  in  its  not  being  debated.  The 
significance  of  this  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  remember 
that  Frenchmen,  as  Mr.  Bodley  justly  observed,  acquired  during 
!  the  Jacobin  conquest  of  the  Revolution  the  habit  of  regarding 

,  all  political  controversy  as  a  desperate  struggle  between  irrecon¬ 

cilable  factions.  It  was  a  habit  and  an  attitude  not  merely 
natural,  but  inevitable,  when  the  attack  or  defence  of  an  entire 
system  of  government  was  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate  the  chief, 
dividing-line  between  parties,  and  w’hen  the  question  of  Monarchy 
I  or  Eepublic  swallowed  up  everything  else.  Under  such  conditions 
every  electoral  contest,  every  clash  betw'cen  rival  political  organi¬ 
sations,  took  on  something  of  the  nature  of  an  irrepressible  con¬ 
flict  that  could  be  decided  only  by  absolute  victory  and  absolute 
defeat.  There  was  no  room,  in  short,  for  compromise.  The 
blood-stained  record  not  only  of  the  Commune  but  of  all  previous 
crises  in  the  internal  history  of  the  country  w’as  due  at  bottom 
-  to  this  conception  of  politics  as  a  duel  to  the  death.  Split  a 
nation  into  two  camps  over  an  issue  that  reaches  down  to  the 
very  foundations  of  national  well-being,  endow  each  camp  with 
a  passionate  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  logic,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  and  slaughter  are  the  all  but  inevitable  outcome.  But  w'hat 
;  we  have  been  seeing  of  recent  years  is  that  France  is  gradually 
throwing  off  the  old,  rigid,  exclusive  notion  that  in  politics  there 
is  alw’ays  a  right  and  a  wTong.  She  has  not  got  rid  of  it 
altogether,  and  until  Frenchmen  alter  in  some  of  the  fundamentals 
of  character,  she  never  will.  One  still  sees  in  the  violence  of 
the  Parisian  Press,  in  the  severity  of  the  French  Socialist  creed, 
in  Herve  and  the  Anti-Militarists — just  as  one  saw  in  some  of 
the  final  developments  of  the  crusade  against  the  Church — that 
t  the  gospel  of  “Xo  Surrender”  retains  its  disciples.  History, 
indeed,  has  made  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  tolerance,  and  give 
and  take,  and  all  the  qualities  of  accommodation  that  we  English- 
speaking  peoples  regard  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  political 
instinct,  to  enter  into  and  unconsciously  permeate  the  public  life  of 
Prance.  But  the  strength ,  the  continuance ,  the  orderliness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Third  Republic  are  producing  their  effect  upon  the 
political  temper  of  the  nation.  France  is  ceasing  to  be  a  cock-pit  of 
political  extremists.  She  has  virtually  removed  from  the  sphere 
I  of  electoral  and  Parliamentary  agitation  one  vital  and  in  the  past 
V  most  contentious  problem.  She  no  longer  discusses  the  form 
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of  government  she  is  to  live  under.  She  takes  it  simply  for 
granted . 

To  take  the  measure  of  the  advance  that  is  registered  by  this 
change  in  political  outlook  and  attitude,  we  must  cast  our  minds 
back  to  the  middle  ’nineties  when  Eur()i)e  all  but  unanimously 
looked  upon  the  third  Kepublic  as  a  mere  episode  in  (lallic  history 
a  stumbling,  hopeless  makeshift,  tottering  towards  (hesarisin. 
The  moment,  it  was  said,  its  opiK)neuts  really  united  and  agreed 
upon  their  objective,  down  it  would  go.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  since  every  election,  every  “crisis,”  was 
watched  with  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution.  Europe  asked 
itself  not  whether  ultra-Protectionists  would  triumph  over  the 
Moderate  Tariff  men,  or  Clericals  over  Freethinkers,  or  Socialists 
over  Conservatives,  but  whether  the  Ilepublic  would  triumph 
over  its  enemies.  That  is  to  say,  it  regarded  French  politics  as 
made  up  not  of  the  clash  of  party  with  party,  but  the  adherents  of 
one  regime  with  the  adherents  of  another.  At  each  successive 
downfall  of  a  Premier  or  apjieal  to  the  country,  Europe  felt  that 
what  was  really  at  stake  was  not  the  fate  of  this  or  that  Ministry, 
but  of  the  whole  form  of  government.  That  feeling  has 
evaporated  under  the  multiplying  proofs  of  the  political  stead¬ 
fastness  of  the  people  and  under  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
solidity  of  Republican  success.  The  Third  Republic  came  into 
existence,  as  it  were,  by  default,  slipping  in  through  the  gap  of 
Royalist  feuds.  It  is  still,  yierhaps,  cramped  and  thwarted  by 
pre-natal  influences.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  fur¬ 
nished  abundant  evidence  of  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
strength.  It  has  lasted  longer,  considerably  longer,  than  any 
regime  since  the  old  Monarchy  collapsed  in  1792.  It  has  survived 
re|)eated  crises  and  withstood  without  serious  difficulty  all  efforts 
to  upset  it.  It  defeated  the  Royalists  in  the  famous  pitched 
battle  of  May  IGth,  1877,  and  the  Royalists  themselves  have  since 
completed  the  rout.  It  came  out  victorious  from  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Church  between  1880  and  188.5  ;  it  withstood  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  Cmsarism  in  1889;  the  Panama  scandals  smirched  and 
bent,  but  failed  to  break  it;  and  from  the  hideous  nightmare  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  in  which  the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  Anti- 
Semitism,  Clericalism,  Royalism,  and  Nationalism,  encouraged 
by  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  restless  soldiers,  were  drawn  up  against 
it,  it  emerged  with  vigour  and  confidence  enough  to  grapple  once 
more  with,  and  to  reduce  to  final  subjection,  the  forces  of 
Clericalism.  And  besides  this  the  Republic  has  presided  over 
and  furthered  the  splendid  regeneration  of  France  since  the  war, 
has  founded  an  immense  Colonial  Empire,  and  has  armed  the 
nation  to  the  teeth  without  impairing  its  Republicanism. 
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Cantina!  Manning  once  remarked  that  to  write  the  history  of 
France  was  like  writing  the  history  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  dictum 
holds  good  for  the  Eepublic  only  if  one  fixes  one’s  attention 
exclusively  on  ^Ministers  and  political  parties.  But  if  one  looks 
bevond  this  sliding  procession  of  Cabinets  and  groups,  one  dis¬ 
covers  in  the  background  a  continuity  of  policy  and  purpose  that 
no  autocracy  could  have  exceeded.  The  staff  is  constantly  being 
changed,  but  the  programme  remains  the  same.  To  maintain 
peace  abroad  and  order  at  home  ;  to  keep  the  Church  in  its  proper 
place  without  persecution ;  to  secularise  education  ;  to  maintain 
the  Army  and  the  laws  that  insure  respect  for  property ;  to  build 
up  a  powerful  Navy,  to  found  Colonies,  and  to  protect  French 
agriculture  and  industries;  and,  in  foreign  affairs,  to  encourage 
the  closest  relations  with  Russia — this  has  been  the  programme 
which  the  country  as  a  whole  has  willed  and  which  every  Ministry 
has  done  something  to  carry  out.  Beneath,  therefore,  a  fluid  and 
shifting  surface  there  has  been  a  real  stability  of  ideas.  There 
has  also  in  a  sense  been  a  stability  of  men.  The  real  adminis¬ 
trators  of  France  are  the  unknown  and  unseen  heads  of  the  great 
departments,  the  permanent  officials.  Ministers  come  and  go, 
but  they  remain  ;  and  under  their  hands  the  internal  policy  of  the 
country  takes  shape  and  substance,  undisturbed  by  changing  port¬ 
folios.  That  there  is  something  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  the 
endless  rise  and  fall  of  Premiers  and  their  colleagues  may  be 
freely  owned.  But  it  has  also  meant  much  for  France  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  overthrow'  a  regime,  her  politicians  have 
formed  the  habit  of  concentrating  on  the  downfall  of  individual 
Ministers.  They  turned  out  Ferry,  but  did  not  undo  his  w’ork. 
They  ejected  Combes,  but  they  carried  on  his  policy.  A  Minis¬ 
terial  “crisis”  in  France  is,  indeed,  more  often  a  safety-valve 
than  not. 

Deeply  founded  in  the  contentment  of  its  citizens,  the  Republic, 
so  far  as  one  can  see,  will  survive  all  internal  shocks.  Whether 
it  would  also  survive  a  w'ar  no  man  can  say.  At  the  mere  threat 
of  w'ar  seven  years  ago  it  threw'  overboard  the  most  capable 
Foreign  Minister  it  has  yet  produced ;  and  unquestionably  it  is 
because  the  Republic  means  peace,  and  has  definitely  turned  its 
back  on  all  schemes  of  aggression,  conquest,  and  the  recapture 
of  the  lost  provinces,  that  the  average  Frenchman  mainly  sup¬ 
ports  it.  If  the  permanent  officials  administer  the  country,  it  is 
the  peasant  who  is  its  ultimate  ruler ;  and  his  thrift  and  tran¬ 
quillity  and  devotion  to  the  main  chance  and  absolutely  un- 
romantic  ideas  of  how  much  or  how  little  “national  honour”  and 
“national  glory”  signify,  are  the  determinating  factors  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  State.  France,  which  shows  in  her  dw'indling 
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birth-rate  and  all  but  stationary  population  how  bent  she 
is  upon  cutting  her  coat  according  to  her  cloth,  possesses  in  the 
Republic  a  system  of  government  which,  besides  being  the  last 
she  can  experiment  with,  suits  her  new  mood  of  comfort  and 
quiet  as  amply  as  the  Napoleonic  regime  suited  her  quite  opposite 
mood  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  No  more  placid  and  unaggressive 
nation  exists  to-day  than  France.  She  has  no  desire  to  cut  a 
brilliant  figure  on  the  stage  of  W eltpolitik  •,  she  is  satisfied  if, 
from  that  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  prudence,  capacity,  and 
common  sense — the  French  middle  and  lower  middle  classes— 
she  is  able  to  produce  Premiers  and  Premiers  who  will  play  for 
safety  and  make  no  glaring  blunders.  Perhaps  the  statesman  of 
all  others  who  in  recent  years  has  most  exactly  gauged  her  spirit 
and  instincts  w'as  M.  Clemenceau.  His  Premiership  stiffened  the 
national  backbone  and  put  heart  into  the  Republic.  He  stood  up 
to  the  Socialists  as  no  man  ever  stood  up  to  them.  He  stopped 
the  dry-rot  that  threatened  to  eat  into  the  services.  He  preserved 
internal  order  with  the  vigour  of  a  man  who  understood  and  was 
sure  of  both  his  countrymen  and  himself.  That  he  wTote  next  to 
nothing  on  the  Statute  Book  did  not  matter  in  the  least.  He 
fascinated  France  and  ruled  her,  and  France  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
dislikes  being  legislated  for  and  likes  to  be  governed.  M. 
Clemenceau,  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  his  countrymen’s 
psychology,  accordingly  talked  much  and  brilliantly,  administered 
firmly,  and  passed  next  to  nothing  into  law.  France  relished  his 
mind  and  tongue  and  spacious  outlook,  and  relished  still  more  for 
their  novelty  the  balance,  resolution,  and  perspicacity  wdth  which 
he  conducted  her  affairs.  Something  radiated  from  him  that  gave 
her  strength  and  confidence,  justified  the  Republic  anew  in  the 
eyes  of  its  citizens,  and  helped  to  confirm  and  buttress  its  un¬ 
challengeable  supremacy  as  the  embodiment  of  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  French  people. 

Garabetta,  if  he  were  living  at  this  hour,  would  see  in  the 
Republic  the  collective  triumph  of  the  policies,  beliefs,  and  aspira¬ 
tions  he  made  so  passionately  his  own.  In  the  great  agony  of 
the  dehdcle  he  more  than  any  man  typified  the  unextinguished 
hopes,  the  spirit,  the  emotions,  and  the  conscience  of  France. 
He  looked  beyond  the  disastrous  present  to  a  serene  and  stable 
future,  and  for  that  future  he  laboured  with  an  energy  beyond 
appraisement.  He  never  for  one  moment  w^avered  in  his  faith 
that  to  France  the  word  “ruin  ”  is  as  inapplicable  as  to  America; 
that  her  virtues  and  strength  would  always  enable  her  to  repair 
even  the  utmost  disasters  that  the  follies  of  her  rulers  could 
inflict ;  and  that  she  would  gather  from  her  reverses  a  fresh  con- 
stancv  and  securitv.  That  faith,  on  the  whole,  has  been  abun- 
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dantly  justified.  The  rebuilding  of  France  since  the  war,  the 
ease  and  readiness  with  which  she  paid  off  the  indemnity,  the 
splendid  alacrity  with  which  she  remodelled  her  military  forces 
and  safeguarded  her  international  position,  are  achievements  that 
no  one  can  belittle.  In  their  display  of  patience  and  self-denial 
they  constitute,  as  a  Frenchman  has  justly  claimed,  “the  greatest 
moral  victory  ever  won  by  a  nation  over  itself  ” — a  victory  of 
which  we  see  the  fruits  in  the  recovered  confidence  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  France  to-day.  It  was  Gambetta,  again,  who  crystal¬ 
lised  in  one  fiery,  unforgettable  phrase  the  policy  of  the  Republic 
towards  the  Church.  That  policy  has  already  reached  its  culmina¬ 
tion.  Nor,  were  he  to  survey  the  external  situation  of  his  country, 
would  he  find,  as  the  earliest  and  most  powerful  advocate  of  close 
relations  with  England,  that  time  had  mocked  his  prescience. 
The  land  whose  honour  he  helped  so  signally  to  redeem,  the 
form  of  government  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  such  full 
and  eager  hope,  the  domestic  policy  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  linked,  and  the  foreign  policy  that  he  was  the  first 
and  almost  the  only  one  to  champion,  have  all  alike  fulfilled  his 
amplest  expectations  and  abundantly  rewarded  the  titanic  efforts 
he  lavished  upon  them.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  times  when 
one’s  faith  has  been  sorely  tried,  when  France  seemed  to  dwell 
apart  from  realities  in  a  soft  and  plausible  dream-world,  when 
national  vigilance  relaxed  under  the  seemingly  overwhelming 
guarantees  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  when  faction  and  corruption 
got  the  upper  hand,  and  when  a  profound  lassitude  and  pessimism 
had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But  always  there  has  come 
the  awakening.  One  might  have  thought,  for  instance,  that 
after  the  Panama  scandals  the  soul  of  France  was  dormant,  if 
not  dying.  The  national  decadence  seemed  to  be  accepted  as 
a  clear  if  curious  fact,  just  worth  the  trouble  of  analysing  and 
tracing  back  to  this  cause  and  to  that.  The  smiling  genius  of 
the  land  had  passed,  it  appeared,  into  a  total  eclipse  of  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Sincerity,  earnestness,  originality  had  all,  men  said, 
perished.  It  was  a  time  when  France,  from  sheer  ennui,  might 
have  welcomed  a  pretender.  There  came,  instead,  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  probing  and  stirring  the  most  heedless  conscience,  hurling 
men  against  naked  realities,  shattering  parties,  raising  every¬ 
where  the  extremes  of  fratricidal  strife,  but  energising  the  national 
character  with  a  new  will  and  steadfastness  and  evoking  the 
display  of  the  most  heroic  as  well  as  the  basest  qualities.  The 
Dreyfus  affair  brought  to  a  sudden  head  almost  all  the  ills  from 
which  the  country  suffered.  Thanks  to  its  rough  and  radical 
surgery  she  wms  able,  after  a  supreme  struggle,  to  throw  them  off. 
The  ordeal  wrought  many  changes  in  internal  politics  and  external 
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relations,  but  the  Greatest  change  of  all  was  in  the  moral  tone 
and  conscience  of  France.  It  has  not  been  by  any  easy  road, 
and  not  without  momentary  panics  and  stumblings,  that  France 
has  reached  her  present  position  of  calm  and  silent  strength. 
Rut  looking  at  the  country  and  its  government  as  they  are  to-dav, 
one  may  doubt  whether  France,  though  often  more  powerful  and 
brilliant,  has  ever  been  more  prosperous  or  more  contented  or 
more  confidently  sure  of  herself. 

If  now  we  turn  to  foreign  affairs,  we  find  that  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  witnessed  a  beneficial  and  astounding  revolution.  If 
will  be  both  accurate  and  convenient  to  date  the  beginnings  of 
that  revolution  from  1898,  when  M.  Delcasse  first  entered  the 
Quai  d’Orsay.  When  he  took  office  the  external  relations  of 
France  were  in  a  state  of  equal  peril  and  confusion.  Almost 
before  he  had  settled  himself  in  the  saddle.  Colonel  Marehand 
emerged  at  Fashoda,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  were  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  war.  The  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  still  raging,  and  the  popular,  though  not,  of  course, 
the  official  attitude  of  France  towards  it,  had  resembled  that  of 
England  during  the  American  Civil  War,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
alienated  both  combatants,  the  Americans  being  rasped  and 
irritated  by  expressions  of  French  sympathy  with  Spain,  and  the 
Spaniards  being  equally  disappointed  that  France  had  nothing 
but  sympathy  to  offer.  At  the  same  time  the  relations  between 
the  Republic  and  Russia  were  uncertain,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Boulevards  for  the  Dual  Alliance  was  on  the  wane,  and  French 
investors  were  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether,  after 
all,  the  security  was  quite  so  good  as  it  looked.  Between  France 
and  Italy  a  mutual  suspiciousness  had  been  aggravated  into  down¬ 
right  animosity.  Up  to  the  end  of  1898  the  two  countries  were 
at  war  in  everything  but  an  actual  trial  of  strength  upon  the 
battlefield — war  through  the  Press,  through  diplomacy,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  Tariff.  In  the  Near  East,  moreover,  the 
Sultan’s  defiance  of  the  European  Concert  had  lowered  the 
prestige  of  France  more  than  of  any  other  country,  and  had 
lowered  it  to  the  advancement  of  her  chief  rival’s  interests.  There 
was  apparent,  in  short,  in  the  conduct  of  French  external  policy 
a  lack  of  co-ordination.  Her  determination  to  he  both  a  great 
Continental  and  a  great  Colonial  Power  brought  her  across  the 
path  of  Germany,  the  strongest  military,  and  England,  the 
strongest  naval.  Power  in  the  world  ;  and  she  made  no  effort  to 
conciliate  either.  The  pacific  cautiousness  of  her  foreign  policy 
was,  indeed,  guarantee  enough  that,  so  far  as  the  Continent  was 
concerned,  France  was  exceedingly  unlikely  either  to  provoke  or 
to  be  drawm  into  war.  But  her  Colonial  policy,  which  was  hap- 
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hazard  rather  than  cautious,  provocative  rather  than  pacific,  was 
at  once  a  drain  on  French  resources  and  a  menace  to  her  relations 
wth  England.  At  more  than  one  sinister  and  perilous  point  it 
brought  the  two  nations  angrily  face  to  face.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  specific  questions,  some  of  which  w^ere  acutely  critical, 
M.  Delcasse  had  to  determine  whether  it  was  wise  or  possible 
for  France  to  afford  the  luxury  of  two  first-class  hatreds,  and 
whether  she  would  not  do  better  to  concentrate  her  thought  and 
resources  on  a  single  objective. 

His  settlement  of  the  Fashoda  crisis  showed  to  which  side  his 
decision  would  lean.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  that  an  anti- 
British  policy  v.hich  dissipated  rather  than  consolidated  the 
strength  of  the  country  and  seduced  France  from  what  must 
always  remain  her  paramount  objective,  was  really  risking  more 
than  the  game  was  worth.  From  that  acknowledgment  much 
has  flowed.  The  Anglo-French  entente  was  born  of  the  union 
of  three  streams  of  tendencies.  One  stream  represented  the 
reflex  action  of  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  upon  British 
interests  and  opinion,  and  the  reaction  against  the  Philo-Ger- 
manism  that  had  hitherto  largely  governed  British  foreign  policy  ; 
another  represented  the  desire  of  France  to  simplify  her  external 
relations ;  the  third  represented  a  sudden  accession  of  weariness 
and  disgust  among  the  French  and  British  peoples  with  the  furious 
scoldings  and  recriminations  of  Fashoda,  the  Dreyfus  case,  and 
the  Boer  war.  But  nothing  could  have  come  of  those  converging 
influences  had  not  the  Quai  d’Orsay  been  occupied  by  a  statesman 
who  was  bent  upon  lopping  off  all  superfluous  enmities,  and  who 
rightly  saw  that  the  first  indi.spensable  step  was  to  close  the 
secular  feud  with  Great  Britain.  One  need  not  trace  in  any 
detail  the  consequences  of  the  entente  beyond  recalling  that, 
beginning  as  a  purely  Colonial  compact,  it  soon  acquired  a 
European  importance  ;  that  it  served  to  draw  a  ring  round  the 
combatants  in  the  Busso-Japanese  war ;  that  it  ended  the  period 
of  British  isolation  and  neutrality  in  Continental  politics  and 
definitely  ranged  her  on  the  side  of  the  Dual  Alliance  ;  that  it 
committed  Downing  Street  to  resisting  Germany’s  policy  in 
Morocco ;  that  it  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  an  Anglo-Bussian 
rapproehenient ;  that  it  brought  all  the  Mediterranean  Powers 
tosether  in  the  adjustment  of  their  common  interests ;  and  that 
it  IS  to-day  one  of  the  most  effective,  if  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  vaguest,  factors  in  European  politics.  But  M.  Delcass^’s 
labours  were  far  from  being  confined  to  removing  Great  Britain 
from  the  list  of  France’s  possible  antagonists.  Before  he  bad 
been  in  office  more  than  a  few  months  he  contrived  to  mediate 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  with  the  happiest  results. 
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He  revived,  that  is,  at  a  stroke,  the  traditional  friendship  between 
France  and  America,  and  by  extricating  Spain  from  a  most 
painful  situation  both  won  her  gratitude  and  helped  still  further 
to  break  down  the  Pyrenees.  Nor  is  it  yet  forgotten  with  what 
firmness,  patience,  and  adroitness  he  proceeded  against  Turkev  in 
the  matter  of  the  Constantinople  quays,  or  how  speedily  French 
prestige  in  the  Near  East  was  re-established  by  his  occupation 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  under  his  auspices  and  through  his  efforts 
that  France  and  Italy  came  together  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial 
understanding — terms  that  permitted  an  Italian  squadron  to  visit 
Toulon  and  to  be  received  there  not  merely  with  friendliness  bnt 
w'ith  enthusiasm.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  in  1891, 
when  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy 
pledged  herself,  in  case  France  should  attack  Germany,  to  send 
t\vo  divisions  of  troops,  through  the  Tyrol,  to  fight  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier.  Eleven  years  later,  when  the  Alliance  again 
came  up  for  renewal,  Italy  not  only  suppressed  this  condition 
but  insisted  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  communicate  the 
clauses  of  the  revised  Treaty  to  France.  It  was  this  that  enabled 
1\I.  Delcasse  to  declare  in  1902  that,  given  the  Triplice  as  it 
then  was  and  still  is,  Italy  could  “neither  he  the  instrument  of, 
nor  a  party  to,  an  aggression  against  France.”  Rince  then  the 
^Mediterranean  rights  of  the  two  Powers  have  been  finally  and 
equitably  adjusted;  and,  as  the  Algeciras  Conference  showed, 
there  are  quarters  of  the  world  where  Italy’s  interests  are  on  the 
side  of  France  and  opposed  to  those  of  her  own  allies.  The 
“extra  dance,”  as  Prince  Biilow^  called  it,  has  led,  in  short,  to 
an  informal  engagement. 

It  will  probably  always  he  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  M. 
Delcasse’s  policy,  either  in  purpose  or  in  effect,  was  hostile  to 
Germany  in  the  sense  that  it  aimed  at  her  isolation.  That  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  was  disturbed  by  it  and  found  in  the  collapse  of 
Russian  power  and  in  the  technical  irregularity  of  French  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Morocco  an  easy  opportunity  for  opposing  it,  for 
getting  rid  of  M.  Delcasse,  and  for  testing  the  practical  value 
of  the  Anglo-French  entente — all  this,  of  course,  is  much  too 
recent  to  have  been  forgotten.  France  passed  through  many 
moments  of  anxiety  and  some  of  humiliation  before  the  tension 
that  began  in  1905  with  the  Kaiser’s  descent  upon  Tangier  was 
relaxed,  and  one  may  hope,  put  an  end  to,  last  year.  Rut  in 
casting  up  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  the  Third  Republic 
cannot  be  said  to  have  come  off  badly.  The  Anglo-French  entente 
still  stands,  and  on  a  broader  foundation  than  ever;  the  ramrod 
w’hich  was  thrust  into  the  clockwork  of  French  diplomacy  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  France  apd  Germany  to-day  are  on  terms 
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of  self-respecting  politeness ;  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Triple  Entente  as  one  of  the  props  of  the  European  equilibrium 
may  be  said  to  have  received  the  official  acknowledgment  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse ;  if  there  were  ever  any  question  of  the  freedom 
of  France  to  form  what  pacific  friendships  she  pleased  without 
incurring  the  menace  of  German  hostility,  that  question  has  been 
settled  in  a  way  that  indisputably  leaves  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  full 
control  of  its  liberty  of  action  ;  and  above  all,  France  has  Morocco. 
The  event  has  spoken  for  the  Minister  who  would  not  speak  for 
himself,  and  M.  Delcasse’s  policy  has  been  handsomely  vindicated. 

But  these  achievements,  substantial  as  they  are,  must  yield 
to  what  is  incomparably  the  greatest  triumph  won  by  the  Bepublic 
in  the  sphere  of  external  policy — the  formation  and  the  progressive 
strengthening  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  It  used  to  he  thought  that 
France  had  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  a  one-sided  bargain. 
People  talked  as  though  France  had  had  to  pay  for  the  Alliance 
in  gold  and  as  though  Bussia  had  requited  her  wdth  nothing  but 
fine  phrases.  Gold  has  certainly  passed  to  the  amount  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  Bussian  loans,  and  perhaps  less 
judiciously,  in  a  variety  of  Bussian  industrial  enterprises.  But 
it  is  ludicrously  wade  of  the  facts  to  say  that  fine  phrases  have 
been  the  only  or  even  the  chief  rewmrd  the  French  outlay  has 
met  w'ith.  From  her  share  in  the  partnership  France  has  derived 
the  priceless  benefit  of  security.  The  conclusion  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  removed  once  and  for  all  the  charge  of  political  dowdiness 
that  its  enemies,  with  a  sure  instinct  for  the  foibles  of  their 
countrymen,  were  continually  bringing  against  the  Bepublic. 
To  bn  great,  to  have  a  position,  they  said,  France  must  be 
monarchical.  The  Alliance  showed  that  Bussia,  and  following 
Bnssia  all  Europe,  considered  that  the  Bepublic  had  come  to 
stay,  and  had  something  wmrth  having  to  offer  by  wmy  of  exchange. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  Alliance  wms  worth  at  the  time  almost 
anything  to  the  French.  It  dissipated  the  sense  of  helplessness 
under  which  they  were  recreating  their  national  strength  after 
the  ravages  of  defeat;  and  so  long  as  Bussia  remained  capable  of 
the  diplomatic  and  military  initiative  it  precluded  the  possibility 
of  France  being  threatened  and  humiliated  by  any  such  movement 
as  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  meditated  in  1^75.  We  can  only  begin 
to  gauge  the  preventive  and  deterrent  efficacy  of  the  Dual  Alliance 
by  imagining  it  at  an  end.  Were  France  to  withdraw  from 
it  she  would  be  not  merely  parting  with  an  ally,  she  would  be 
throwing  into  that  ally’s  arms  the  very  Power  from  wffiom  she 
must  alw^ays  and  necessarily  have  the  most  to  fear.  The  French, 
perhaps,  were  never  less  enchanted  with  the  Dual  Alliance  than 
during  the  Busso-Japanese  War  and  the  opening  stages  of  the 
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Russian  Revolution.  At  the  same  time  they  never  had  more 
[Kjinted  proof  of  its  necessity.  When  Mukden  registered  the 
temporary  collapse  of  Russian  strength  and  released  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  from  the  fear  of  a  war  on  two  fronts,  Germany  pounced 
u{)on  France.  Nothing  could  have  revealed  more  clearly  the  value 
of  Russia  as  an  international  make-weight.  Remove  that  make¬ 
weight  and  France  is  at  once  exposed  to  the  j)eril  of  land  invasion. 
A  weak  Russia,  as  we  have  all  had  more  than  one  chance  of  learn¬ 
ing  during  the  past  eight  years,  means  not  only  a  powerful,  but  a 
too  powerful,  Germany.  Without  the  Dual  Alliance  the  French 
are  not  safe.  No  other  diplomatic  arrangement  can  provide  them 
with  the  kind  of  security  which  the  Dual  Alliance,  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  full  effectiveness,  almost  automatically  assures  to  them. 
The  entente  with  England  is,  indeed,  a  safeguard  of  sorts;  but 
it  does  not,  and  in  French  eyes  cannot,  take  the  place  of  the 
Dual  Alliance.  It  does  not  cover  the  same  ground ;  it  does  not 
involve  the  same  equality  of  risk.  To  preserve  and  extend  the 
Dual  Alliance  must,  therefore,  remain  as  much  as  ever  the  first 
object  of  French  policy;  and  the  semi-official  communique  issued 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  August  16th,  dwelling  in  the  warmest  terms 
upon  the  “i)ermanent  interests”  and  “unchanging  feeling”  that 
unite  the  two  Powers,  and  referring  to  the  “progressive  adapta¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  compact  between  them,  “to  all  the  necessities  which 
an  Alliance  should  foresee” — in  other  words,  to  a  new  naval 
convention — was  one  more,  and  a  very  welcome,  proof  not  only 
of  the  vitality  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  but  of  the  pertinent  good 
sense  which  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has  marked  the  conduct 
of  French  foreign  policy. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  lU^SSTAX  PASSPOET  QUESTIONS 


Amid  the  genenil  corruption  of  American  political  life  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  idealism  which  are  set  out  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  time  to  time  sway  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  some  large  moral  impulse.  The  Declaration 
states  as  self-evident  truths  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  :  that  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Pepublic  all  its  citizens,  whether  native- 
born  or  naturalised,  irrespective  of  creed,  have  been  recognised 
as  entitled  to  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities. 

The  idea  of  religious  equality  found  definite  expression  in  the 
first  amendment  of  the  constitution,  wdiich  enacted  that  Congress 
should  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Moved  by  the  feeling  that 
this  fundamental  principle  of  their  Government  is  violated  by 
Knssia’s  differentiation,  on  the  ground  of  religion,  in  honouring 
the  passports  of  American  Jewish  citizens,  a  great  national  agita¬ 
tion  for  denouncing  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  w'ith  Eussia  was  last 
year  called  into  being.  Early  in  December  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  passed,  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  votes  to  one,  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  assert, 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens  shall 
not  be  impaired  at  home  or  abroad  because  of  race  and  religion, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  treaty  which  discriminates,  or  which  by  one  of  the  parties 
thereto  is  construed  to  discriminate,  between  American  citizens 
on  these  grounds ;  that  the  Government  of  Eussia  has  violated 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia  concluded  in 
1832  by  refusing  to  honour  American  passports  duly  issued  to 
-American  citizens  on  account  of  race  and  religion,  that  the  treaty 
for  these  reasons  ought  to  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  that  it  is  declared  to  be  terminated  from  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  notification  to  the  Government  of 
Ihissia  of  the  resolution,  and  that  the  President  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  communicating  such  notice  to  the  Government  of 
Kussia. 

The  President,  anxious  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
Russia,  and  more  anxious  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  shortly  before  the  Presidential  election,  sud- 

(1)  This  article  was  written  four  months  ago. — Ed.  F.R. 
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denly  gave  notice  to  Kussia  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty,  on 
the  ground  that  it  vvas  obsolete,  before  the  Senate  had  considered 
the  resolution.  He  omitted  the  sting  in  the  head,  and  adopted 
the  stingless  tail ;  and  the  Senate  was  induced  to  ratify  his  action 
in  a  resolution,  passed  by  seventy-two  votes  to  none,  which 
approved  the  more  innocuous  parts  of  the  resolution  of  the  Lower 
House,  but  said  nothing  of  Eussian  treaty  violations.  It  may  be 
that  electoral  considerations  played  a  part  in  influencing  the 
members  of  Congress  as  w’ell  as  the  President ;  but  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  people  after  years  of  fruitless  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  the  decisive  action  of  every  branch  of  the  Government, 
indicate  that  fundamental  feelings  were  moved. 

The  United  States  throughout  its  history  has  shown  itself  bold 
in  maintaining  a  progressive  standpoint  in  international  relations. 
In  1812  she  w^ent  to  war  with  England  in  order  to  uphold  her 
ideas  of  neutral  rights,  and  in  1864  she  threatened  war  with 
England  in  order  to  uphold  her  ideas  of  neutral  obligations.  On 
this  occasion  she  is  resolved  to  secure  the  recognition  abroad  of 
the  equality  of  her  citizens.  The  recent  act  of  her  Executive  is 
not  then  a  mere  electoral  device,  but  is  likely  to  mark  a  new 
development  in  international  relations. 

International  law  at  present  knows  no  perfect  right,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Government  of  any  sove¬ 
reign  State  can  be  compelled  to  admit  into  its  territory  the 
subjects  of  another  State.  The  institute  of  the  passport  assumes 
a  power  of  exclusion  in  relation  to  travellers ;  and  the  modern 
Alien-Immigration  legislation  assumes  it  in  relation  to  certain 
classes  of  foreigners  who  desire  to  change  their  residence.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  policy  of  general  exclusion  would  offend  against 
the  ideas  of  international  comity,  and  in  the  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation  concluded  between  all  civilised  nations  a  clause 
has  been  regularly  inserted  for  nearly  a  century ,  providing  for  free 
commercial  intercourse  betw'een  the  subjects  of  the  contracting 
powers.  The  treaty  between  the  United,  States  and  Eussia 
which  has  just  been  denounced  opens  with  such  a  clause,  which 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

“  There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  States  shall  mutually  have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  places  and 
rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  party  wherever  foreign  commerce  is  per¬ 
mitted.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever 
of  the  said  territories,  in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they  shall 
enjoy  to  that  effect  the  same  security  and  protection  as  natives  of  the 
country  w'herein  they  reside,  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  there  prevailing,  and  particularly  to  the  regulations  in 
force  concerning  commerce.” 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  no  question  arose  between  the  United 
States  and  Kussia  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  this 
first  article.  Eussia  treated  her  Jewish  subjects  up  to  that  time 
not,  indeed,  with  equality,  but  with  comparative  humanity.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  111,,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Pan-Slavic  idea,  she  began  a  policy  of  repression  and  persecution 
which  culminated  in  the  notorious  May  Laws  of  1881.  By  this 
legislation  the  Jews  were  confined  in  restricted  areas  known  as 
Pales  of  Settlements,  they  were  placed  under  the  severest  civic, 
social,  and  educational  disabilities,  and  in  large  part  excluded 
from  the  liberal  callings.  A  series  of  terrible  expulsions  followed, 
carried  out  with  the  most  relentless  cruelty,  and  the  great  stream 
of  Jewish  emigration  was  started,  which  has  ever  since  carried 
to  the  United  States  alone  an  annual  average  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

As  Mr.  Boot,  however,  who  was  ex-President  Eoosevelt’s 
Secretary  of  State,  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  the  passport 
question  in  the  American  Senate,  no  civilised  Power  can  compel 
Eussia  to  change  her  internal  policy  with  reference  to  her  own 
people.  The  cold  doctrine  of  international  law  allows  a  sove¬ 
reign  State — if  it  possesses  a  strong  army  and  navy — to  do  what  it 
wills  with  its  people  within  its  territory.  But  Eussia’s  policy 
towards  her  own  Jews  has  been  reflected  in  her  attitude  towards 
the  Jewish  subjects  of  other  countries ;  and  that  is  a  matter  in 
which  other  Powers  may  still  interfere.  Foreign  Jews  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  expulsions  of  the  'eighties,  and  from  that  time  Eussia 
began  to  refuse  to  admit  into  her  territories,  save  under  special 
conditions,  Jewish  travellers  who  were  citizens  of  countries  with 
which  she  had  treaty  relations  providing  for  free  intercourse. 
She  alone  of  civilised  Powers  still  inquires  into  the  religion  of  a 
person  wishing  to  travel  in  her  dominions,  and,  as  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  pointed  out,  the  three  Jewish  members  of  the  present  English 
Ministry  could  not  have  taken  part  in  the  English  visit  to  Eussia. 

When  Lewisohn,  a  British  subject  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was 
expelled  from  Eussia  in  1881,  Lord  Granville  at  first  took  a 
vigorous  stand  against  the  high-handed  action ;  he  pointed  out  to 
the  British  Ambassador  that  the  treaty  of  1859  between  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia,  providing  for  free  intercourse,  applied  to  all 
her  Majesty’s  subjects  alike,  without  distinction  of  creed.  In 
the  end,  however,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  he  surrendered  this 
position,  and  insisted  only  that  British  subjects  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Eussian  subjects  of  the  same  class.  As 
Russian  Jews  were  not  allowed — save  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances — to  travel  in  the  Empire,  or  to  reside  in  the  chief  cities, 
England  submitted  to  the  Eussian  contention  that  her  Jewish 
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citizens  should  not  enjoy  even  the  right  of  entering  the  country 
and  to  this  day  a  Jew,  though  born  in  Slngland  and  of  EngHsh 
parents,  cannot  secure  the  visa  of  his  passport  to  travel  in  Kussia 
unless  he  obtains  an  express  privilege. 

The  Ifussian  Consul-General,  indeed,  represented  in  an  article 
in  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  that  “the  Russian 
(fovernment  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  entry  of  Jewisli 
business  representatives  of  foreign  commercial  and  industrial 
houses  into  Russia.”  In  this  case  profession  is  far  ahead  of 
practice  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  corresponding  Altesten  Kollcgium  in  Berlin, 
are  pressing  their  Governments  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
stringent  regulations  imposed  on  Jewish  commercial  travellers  in 
Russia.  The  existing  law  only  authorises  Russian  Consuls  to 
visor  the  passports  of  the  heads  of,  or  partners  in,  foreign  firms 
if  they  are  Jews ;  and  in  1905  the  Government  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  backed  though  it  was  by  all 
his  colleagues,  to  remove  all  the  restrictions  against  Jewish 
business  representatives. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not  so  complacent 
as  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  first  expul¬ 
sions.  Wiien  one  Pinkus,  an  American  citizen  of  Jewish  faith, 
was  expelled  shortly  after  the  Lewisohn  incident,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Walter  Ewarts,  wrote  to  the  American  Minister 
that  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  that  an  American  citizen  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Russia  on  no  other  ground  than  that  he  was 
the  professor  of  a  particular  creed,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  impartially  seeks  to 
protect  all  its  citizens  of  whatever  origin  or  faith,  solemnly  to 
protest.  His  attitude  was  upheld  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  forcibly  contested  the  argument  put  forward  by  Russia  that 
her  treaty  with  the  Ignited  States  must  be  read  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  her  municipal  law,  which  constituted  the  Jews  an 
inferior  class. 

“These  questions,”  he  WTote,  “of  the  conflict  of  local  law  and  international 
treaty  stipulations  are  among  the  most  common  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  publicists,  and  it  is  their  concurrent  judgment  that  where 
a  treaty  creates  a  privilege  for  aliens  in  express  terms,  it  cannot  be  limited 
by  the  operation  of  domestic  law  without  a  serious  breach  of  the  good  faith 
which  governs  the  intercourse  of  nations.” 

No  positive  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  the  United  States 
either  to  recover  compensation  for  the  expulsion  of  her  Jewish 
citizens  or  to  compel  Russia  to  admit  Jews  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  Americans.  During  the  Administration  of  President 
Cleveland,  indeed.  Secretary  Bayard  stated  that  the  Russian 
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practice  of  subjecting  American  citizens  to  a  religious  inquisition 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a  course  might  trench  upon  the  just  limits 
of  consideration,  and  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  exequatur  of 
the  Consuls  who  maintained  the  practice.  Yet  Kussia  did  not 
mend  her  ways,  and  America  did  not  carry  out  her  threats,  but 
continued  regularly  to  make  protests,  which  Russia  as  regularly 
disregarded. 

The  matter  was  made  a  party  question  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1908.  Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
Conventions,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  large  Jewish  vote, 
pledged  themselves  to  insist  upon  the  equal  protection  of  all 
American  citizens,  whether  native-born  or  naturalised,  and  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  race  and  creed.  Mr.  Taft  explicitly  promised 
to  take  action  to  remove  disabilities  “which  in  our  eyes  are  both 
needless  and  opprobrious  ”  ;  and  following  his  election  he  declared 
in  his  inaugural  address  to  Congress  that  the  Executive  should 
make  every  effort  “to  prevent  humiliating  and  degrading  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  any  of  our  citizens  wishing  temporarily  to  sojourn 
in  foreign  countries  because  of  race  and  religion.” 

But  despite  all  the  lip-service  of  the  party  bosses,  and  the  brave 
words  of  the  President,  nothing  was  done  by  the  new  Adminis¬ 
tration.  On  the  other  hand,  within  a  few  months  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
address,  the  Senate  ratified,  and  the  President  promulgated,  an 
agreement  with  Russia  to  regulate  the  legal  position  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  other  commercial  associations  in  the  two  countries. 
The  treaty  was  the  first  of  any  consequence  made  between  the 
two  Powers  in  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  passport  con¬ 
troversy  was  at  its  height,  and  its  ratification  seemed  to  be  a 
direct  challenge  to  those  who  were  pressing  for  reform.  A  more 
marked  Russophile  tendency  was  shown  in  the  grant  to  Russia, 
in  1910,  of  the  minimum  tariff  rates  under  the  provisions  of  the;^ 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act. 

The  indifference  of  the  Executive  to  the  passport  question 
determined  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  to  appeal  from 
the  President  to  the  people ;  and  convinced  of  the  futility  of  diplo¬ 
matic  representation,  they  now  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty.  Early  in  1911  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  for  New 
York  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  of  the  continuous 
violation  by  Russia  of  its  terms.  Similar  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  other  members  :  a  National  Citizens’  Committee  was 
formed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  White,  some¬ 
time  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  great  popular  meetings 
were  held  in  the  chief  towns,  which  were  addressed  by  the  leaders 
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of  all  shades  of  opinion.  There  was  an  outcry  against  the  Dollar 
Diplomacy  which  placed  money  before  the  man.  Opinion  was 
thoroughly  roused,  and  in  response  to  it  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  carried  the  resolution  as  already  stated,  and  the 
President  anticipated  the  command  of  the  legislature  to  abrogate 
the  treaty. 

Juridically,  as  well  as  morally,  the  United  States  w'ould  seem 
to  be  in  the  right.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  providing  for  free 
entry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  country  into  the  territory  of 
the  other  are  as  general  as  they  can  be ;  and  the  suggestion  put 
forward  by  Russia  that  the  treaty  was  made  subject  to  certain 
laws  of  the  Empire  then  prevailing  is  futile,  because  one  party 
cannot  import  into  a  written  document,  made  either  between 
States  or  individuals,  conditions  which  are  not  expressed  in  it. 
The  same  reasoning  disposes  of  Russia’s  contention  that,  w'hen 
she  changed  her  policy  towards  her  Jewish  subjects  in  1880,  she 
was  entitled  to  discriminate  likewise  against  foreign  Jews.  No 
modification  of  local  law  can  override  an  international  treaty, 
unless  the  express  consent  of  the  other  party  is  obtained.  It  is 
significant  that  when  Switzerland,  prior  to  the  grant  of  religious 
equality  by  the  constitution  of  1872,  endeavoured  to  prohibit 
Jewish  subjects  of  foreign  countries  from  settling  in  certain 
cantons,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  European  Powers, 
effectively  protested.  France  took  the  lead  in  demanding  full 
rights  for  her  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  a  commission  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  M.  de  Lesseps  was  chairman,  reported  that 

“  No  distinction  may  be  recognised  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights  between  a  French  Jew  and  a  French  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
equality  of  rights  must  also  follow  citizens  beyond  the  frontier;  and  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  do  not  authorise  the  Government  to  protect 
its  subjects  in  a  different  manner  according  to  the  faith  they  profess.” 

Finally,  the  French  Government  repudiated  the  existing  treaties 
which  were  unsatisfactory,  and  concluded  a  fresh  agreement, 
which  recognised  the  rights  of  French  subjects,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  faith,  to  travel,  sojourn,  and  carry  on  their  business  as 
freely  as  Swiss  Christians.  The  other  Powers  obtained  the  same 
privileges  for  their  subjects,  and  the  foreign  Jew  travelling  in 
Switzerland  secured,  for  a  time,  preferential  treatment  over  the 
native-born  Jew.  But  as  was  foreseen,  the  action  of  foreign 
Pow’ers  led  on  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  whole  race  in 
Switzerland. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  have  the  support  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  their  present  action  is  not  yet  clear.  What  the 
Pow’ers  could  effect  with  Switzerland  they  may  not  be  willing  to 
attempt  with  Russia ;  since  the ,  respect  for  international  law 
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seems  to  be  demanded  only  from  smaller  States.  Eecent  history 
has  shown  that  the  claim  of  the  great  nations  to  be  above  the 
law  is  accorded  mutually  as  occasion  requires.  Some  two  years 
ago,  indeed,  M.  Laroche  raised  the  question  of  the  enforcemeit 
of  France’s  treaties  with  Kussia  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
view  of  the  closing  of  the  Eussian  frontier  to  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  free  thinkers,  and  Jews.  A  new  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  had  been  concluded  with  Eussia  in  1905  abolishing  the 
inequality  of  the  tax  on  travellers  which  had  been  triple  for  the 
Jews,  and  prescribing  the  rule  that,  as  regards  the  duration  of 
stay,  “no  distinction  shall  be  made,  whatever  the  religion.”  The 

i  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  implied  the  obligation  to 
admit  all  French  subjects  equally  to  enter  Eussia,  and  that,  w'hile 
Russia  was  free  to  govern  her  native  Jews  and  free  thinkers  by 
exceptional  law's,  she  could  not  in  virtue  of  her  treaties  prohibit 
the  entrance  of  French  citizens  under  the  pretext  that  their 
religious  faith  was  not  that  of  the  Eussian  people,  or  that  tlie 
French  point  of  view  was  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Czar’s 
Government. 

“While  Russia,”  he  said,  “has  preserved  for  herself  reactionary  laws, 
she  sees  rising  about  her  borders  the  flood  of  more  modern  ideas,  and  she 
has  not  failed  at  times  to  support  them  among  neighbouring  nations. 
Did  not  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  collaborate  in  drawing  up  the  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  establishing  the  independence  of  Roumania,  which 
provides  : — ‘  The  citizens  of  all  Powers,  merchants  and  others,  shall  be 
treated  in  Roumania  without  distinction  as  to  religion,  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.’  .  . 


The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  though  defending  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  treaty  which  gave  the  Eussians  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  should  cross  their  borders,  promised  to  take  steps  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (which 
was  then  professing  its  anxiety  to  interfere) ,  to  have  the  matter 
in  dispute  remedied ;  and  the  Chamber  adopted  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  its  opinion  that  Eussia  did  not  respect  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties,  and  its  confidence  that  the  Government  would 
undertake  negotiations  to  establish  their  interpretation.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  France  will  follow  the  lead  now  given 
her,  or  whether  diplomatic  considerations  and  the  cash-nexus 
will  prevail  over  the  desire  to  maintain  the  championship  of  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

Germany  also  has  been  watching  the  movement  in  America 
with  deep  interest,  and  as  she  is  not  tied  by  entangling  alliances 
she  may  be  not  unwilling  to  support  the  American  demands. 
As  to  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  her  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  should  place  her,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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existence  of  an  entente  will  not  cripple  our  powers  to  enforce  our 
treaty  rights,  and  to  stand  by  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
as  well  in  our  foreign  as  in  our  domestic  policy.  The  Jews  have 
been  charged  in  certain  quarters  with  subordinating  the  interests 
of  the  general  peace  to  the  pursuit  of  their  vendetta  with  Russia. 
Persia,  forsooth,  is  the  pretence  in  England!  If  the  charge  is 
that  the  Jews  protest  against  England  being  bound  body  and  soul 
to  be  the  accomplice  in  every  act  of  Russian  tyranny,  or  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  entente  so  far  as  it  forces  this  country  to 
condone  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Russian  autocracy  which  is 
contrasted  with  our  noblest  traditions,  they  may  accept  the 
charge ;  and  to  Russia’s  treatment  of  Persia  and  Finland,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Poles,  and  the  Jews,  they  may  apply 
Cromwell’s  saying  on  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  :  “To  be 
indifferent  to  such  things  is  a  great  sin,  and  a  deeper  sin  still  is 
it  to  be  blind  to  them  from  policy  or  ambition.” 

That  Russia  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  united  demand  of  the 
great  Powers  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  her 
concession  of  equal  rights  of  settlement  to  foreign  Jews  would 
affect  her  treatment  of  her  vast  Jewish  population,  with  which 
outside  States  have  not  dared  to  interfere.  That  is  why  she  is 
so  obstinate  on  the  point.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Liberal 
Russian  papers  are  already  recommending  the  Government  to 
allow  the  Jews  to  settle  in  the  towns  and  travel  anywhere  in  the 
Empire ;  w’hile  the  reactionary  Press  proposes  as  a  reply  to  the 
American  action  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  Jewish  travellers, 
and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  are  there.  Even  if  America 
stands  alone,  she  w’ill  probably  secure  some  change.  The  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  which  relegates  the  two  Powers 
to  what  may  be  called  their  common-law  international  rights, 
would  theoretically  allow  either  country  to  exclude  altogether  the 
subjects  and  goods  of  the  other ;  but  in  practice  such  action  is 
not  likely  to  be  taken.  Russia  talks  of  a  tariff  war,  but  as  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  with  Russia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cotton 
industry  of  Russia  depends  on  the  American  market,  the 
European  Powder  stands  to  lose  in  a  struggle  fought  with  economic 
weapons.  Nor  could  she  face  with  equanimity  American 
hostility  in  the  Far  East. 

Now  that  the  Americans  have  come  to  associate  the  passport 
question  with  the  sacred  rights  of  citizenship,  Russia  will  have 
to  make  some  treaty  wdiich  will  satisfy  American  requirements. 
In  addition  to  her  claim  that  the  rights  of  her  citizens  shall  not 
be  impaired  abroad  because  of  race  or  religion,  the  United  States 
Government  will  demand  that  any  fresh  convention  shall  recog- 
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nise  the  right  of  expatriation,  which  for  years  has  been  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  American  political  creed.  Eussia  alone  of  the 
Continental  Powers  still  holds  to  the  mediaeval  doctrines  (which 
were  shared  by  England  till  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870)  that 
no  subject  can  change  his  allegiance  except  with  the  leave  of  his 
original  sovereign,  and  that  the  children  of  Eussian  subjects 
naturalised  abroad  remain  subject  to  their  father’s  first  allegiance. 
They  uphold  the  maxim  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam,  and  treat 
emigrants  as  deserters  if  they  return  to  their  native  country. 
They  claim  also  that  the  children  of  Eussian  emigrants  who  did 
not  obtain  a  licence  to  emigrate  are  Eussian  subjects,  though 
born  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  virtue  of  this  pretension  they 
originally  maintained  that  Miss  Malecka  was  of  Eussian  nation¬ 
ality.  But  it  is  significant  that  in  the  end  they  had  to  abandon 
their  claim.  It  was  the  conflict  on  this  principle  of  indefeasible 
allegiance  which  partly  caused  the  w'ar  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  1812 ;  and  in  numerous  cases  subsequently  the 
United  States  Government  maintained  their  standpoint  when 
their  naturalised  citizens  were  interfered  wdth  in  their  native 
country.  In  1868,  when  a  large  part  of  the  population  consisted 
of  emigrants  and  the  children  of  emigrants,  the  right  of  expatria¬ 
tion  was  solemnly  declared  by  a  constitutional  law  (Section  1,999 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes),  which  provides  that  whereas  the  right 
is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  peoples,  and  indispensable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  whereas  in  recognition  of  this  principle  the 
Government  has  freely  received  emigrants  from  all  nations  and 
invested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  whereas  it  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  that  the  claim  of 
foreign  allegiance  should  be  finally  disavowed,  therefore  any 
declaration  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States  which  denies  or 
questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is  declared  inconsistent  wdth 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eepublic.  The  following 
section  provides  that  all  naturalised  citizens  while  in  foreign 
countries  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  of  person  and 
property  which  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens.  America 
induced  in  turn  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Great  Britain  by  the 
so-called  Bancroft  treaties  to  abandon  their  old  doctrines  of  in¬ 
defeasible  allegiance,  and  now  she  may  prevail  on  Eussia  to  do 
likewise,  for  the  most  distinguished  Eussian  publicist  of  modern 
times,  M.  de  Martens,  admitted  that  on  this  point  his  country 
was  out  of  harmony  wdth  the  ideas  of  modern  society  :  — 

“Liberty  of  emigration,”  he  wrote,  “is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
new  social  order,  which  has  for  its  basis  the  respect  for  the  human  personality 
and  the  interests  which  surround  it.” 
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The  friends  of  Eussia,  indeed,  are  endeavouring  to  confound  the 
issue  of  the  passport  question  by  representing  that  it  hangs  solely 
on  this  question  of  allegiance.  But  quite  distinct  from  it  is  the 
question  of  the  discrimination  against  Jewish  travellers  on  the 
mere  ground  of  religion  or  race,  which  applies  to  most  of  the 
Jewish  subjects  of  European  Powers.  Even  if  America  should 
stand  alone  in  her  claim  about  the  inherent  right  of  expatriation, 
she  should  have  the  support  of  every  civilised  country  in  her  claim 
for  religious  equality  in  the  matter  of  honouring  passports,  more 
especially  as  the  pressing  of  that  claim  will  help  to  break  down 
the  abominable  system  of  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  Czar’s 
Empire,  which  is  an  outrage  on  our  civilisation. 

If  Russia’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  expatriation  is  obsolete, 
her  attitude  on  religious  discrimination  is  untenable.  She  has 
been  compared  in  her  Imperial  policy  to  a  two-faced  Janus,  with 
her  Eastern  face  turned  towards  Europe  and  her  Western  face 
towards  Asia.  Similarly,  she  remains  mediaeval  in  her  home 
politics,  and  at  the  same  time  she  claims  an  equal  footing  in  a 
society  of  nations  which  has  accepted  the  conception  of  human 
rights  to  which  she  remains  a  stranger.  A  great  State  cannot 
to-day,  w'hen  international  relations  are  so  many  and  so  complex, 
play  this  double  rdle.  She  runs  the  risk  of  isolation  from  the 
commerce  and  comity  of  nations,  unless  she  respects  the  principle 
of  modern  national  life  which  does  not  allow  difference  of  creed 
to  be  the  basis  of  discrimination  of  civic  rights.  The  nineteenth 
century  secured  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  of  the  Erench  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  national  polity  of  the  Western  world  :  the  twentieth 
century  demands  their  adoption  in  international  relations.  The 
voices  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  together  are 
making  themselves  heard  at  the  door  of  Russia. 

Norman  Bentwich. 
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The  German  Kur,  that  great  institution  in  which  all  manner  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  are  glad  to  participate,  would 
appear  to  be  specially  designed  for  the  traditional  German.  The 
traditional  German  eats  a  great  deal,  drinks  a  great  deal,  and 
takes  no  exercise  at  all.  Real  Germans — a  good  many  of  them 
that  I  have  known — eat  very  sparingly  of  food  cooked  d  la  mode 
du  fdys  de  France,  and  walk  twenty  miles  a  day.  There  are 
always,  however,  the  obese  and  unregenerate  of  both  nations,  and 
these  are  pretty  well  represented  at  the  dear  smart  little  towns — 
towns  without  personality  or  civic  character  of  any  kind — which 
lie  scattered  all  over  Germany.  That  is  the  horrid  part  of  it.  If 
you  are  well  enough  to  do  what  is  called  “poke  about  ”  Homburg 
or  Ems  or  Nauheim  or  Schwalbach,  you  are  all  the  w’hile  dis¬ 
agreeably  conscious  of  the  purely  parasitical  nature  of  the  dull 
louts,  male  and  female,  who  look  sheepishly  out  of  cottage  doors 
or  slouch  about  wdth  pails  and  spill  things  into  the  gutter.  These 
good  people,  you  realise,  are  tamely  going  about  their  business  of 
living  under  the  heel  of  the  alien  crowd  of  visitors  by  whom  they 
exist.  I  suppose  villes  d'eau  have  a  mayor  and  corporation  all 
right,  but  in  the  case  of  these  sort  of  towns  one  feels  that  civic 
bodies  are  only  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  and  to  adjust  any 
matters  of  business  that  may  arise — say  such  a  serious  under¬ 
taking  as  the  cure  of  illustrious  people.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Nauheim  during  the  stay  of  the  Tsar  at  Friedberg,  a  quite 
romantic  visit  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  the  Hessian  Princess 
who  happens  to  be  the  spouse  of  the  shadowed  despot  of  All  the 
Eussias.  It  was  supposed  by  her  physicians  that  the  ruined 
nerves  of  the  royal  lady  might  benefit  by  a  stay  at  one  of  the 
baths  of  her  native  country.  So  the  marked  pair  abandoned  their 
policed  palace  and  their  royal  safety  yacht,  and  came  to  Hesse, 
and  motored  in  from  the  Castle  of  Friedberg,  three  miles  distant 
from  Nauheim,  every  day.  Detectives  swarmed  every  yard  of 
the  way.  Friedberg  was  full  of  them;  and,  indeed,  before  his 
Majesty  the  Tsar  could  even  be  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
that  place  or  visit  Nauheim,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  had 
insisted  on  the  royal  guests  insuring  out  of  their  own  pocket 
all  the  principal  buildings.  Bombs  wull  occur  even  in  the  best 
police-regulated  establishments.  And  when  the  unfortunate 
royal  guest,  having  complied  with  all  these  behests  of  a  careful, 
tactless  burgomastery,  came  over  to  Nauheim  with  his  children 
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and  essayed  to  walk  quietly  about  in  the  streets  of  the  town  he 
was  himself  protecting  against  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
too  ready  hospitality,  he  was  mobbed  and  followed  and  perse¬ 
cuted.  He  complained  bitterly,  so  we  heard,  and  presently  an 
urgent  but  polite  notice  did  appear  in  the  corridor  of  all  hotels 
asking  the  guests  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  mob  the  Tsar.  I  fear 
most  of  them  did  not  attend  to  the  prohibition.  La  chasse  au 
Tsar  continued,  and  to  track  the  poor  man  into  a  shop,  and 
making  what  is  called  a  feint  of  an  “ugly  rush,”  lead  him  to 
believe  that  he  w'as  in  a  guet-apens ,  w^as  recognised  as  a  lawful 
amusement  by  certain  dull  enervated  people  who  form  the  staple 
of  the  patrons  of  Nauheim. 

Anyone  w'ho,  as  I  did,  expected  to  see  an  enormous  proportion 
of  traditional  Germans  in  these  sort  of  places  would  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  w’as  rather  the  other  way,  at  any  rate  at  Nauheim 
or  Schwalbach.  For  one  fat  German,  I  saw  two  lanky  English¬ 
men,  with  wives  to  match.  English  dyspepsia  seems  to 
attenuate,  not  increase. 

I  saw  ethereal  heroines  of  English  causes  celehres  wilting 
about,  reading  good  books.  I  saw  croupy  young  Englishmen 
doddering  along  the  bleached  alleys,  with  glasses  in  their  hands, 
the  murky  contents  of  which  were  connected  with  their  mouths 
by  a  tube,  and  little  napkins  to  wipe  out  said  glasses  tucked  into 
their  sleeves.  English  self-indulgence  would  appear  to  take  the 
form  of  malnutrition,  and  w'eak  hearts  to  be  the  result,  not  of 
intemperance  in  diet,  but  some  mad  riot  of  nerves. 

How'ever,  there  they  all  w’ere,  parading,  promenading,  taking 
short  red  walks  or  long  blue  w^alks,  according  to  their  physical 
capacities  for  relating,  and  that  of  the  friend  who  accompanied 
them  for  listening,  to  detailed  and  never-ending  recital  of  their 
symptoms.  A  Kur  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  literally  manners 
to  talk  of  your  stomach.  With  brief  intervals  for  the  recon¬ 
noitring  of  the  paint  marks  on  the  green  trunks  so  considerately 
put  there  by  the  Kaiser’s  orders,  each  part  of  a  system  for  point¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  walk  of  a  given  duration,  the  conversation  as 
a  rule  is  all  pathological,  deeply  egotistical,  and  boring  to  the 
hearer  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  up  one  of  his  own 
defaulting  nerves  for  dissection  on  the  platter  of  friendship. 

There  is,  indeed,  only  one  way  of  enjoying  oneself  at  a  Kur. 
Every  prospect  pleases,  and  so  on.  But  one  must  be  allowed  to 
forget  the  reason  why  man  is  admitted  into  this  paradise.  Once,  and 
once  only,  I  paid  the  toll  to  Cmsar  :  took  a  bath  and  took  a  drink. 
The  drink  upsets  you  for  days ;  the  bath  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  It  was  at  Schwalbach  I  w^as  immersed.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
champagne,  with  “beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim.”  This 
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agreeable  sensation  lasted  ten  minutes.  Then  plotzlich,  an 
impartial  machine  of  a  stout  bathing  woman,  came  noiselessly 
into  the  Bad  zimnier,  unceremoniously  brushed  the  mousse  off  me 
with  a  large  bathing  towel,  and  I  became  myself  again,  with  such 
bubbles  of  the  spirit  as  Nature  has  endowed  me  with. 

Though  people  at  a  Kur  unmistakably  enjoy  talking  about 
their  symptoms,  one  notices  that  perhaps  the  most  fanciful  and 
discursively  descriptive  among  them,  while  anxious  to  retain  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  are  chiefly  intent  on  evading 
the  naturally  exceedingly  tiresome  minutice  of  the  cure,  on  having 
a  good  time,  in  short.  And  the  cunning  German  physicians  are 
no  doubt  fully  aware  of  that,  and  depend  on  the  good  air  of  the 
place  and  the  fascinations  of  the  Landrath — he  is  always  a  good- 
looking,  line  set-up  man,  it  appears  to  me — far  more  than  on 
prescriptive  rules  which  are  meant  for  really  ill  people.  These 
form  the  dark,  grey  background  of  the  crowd  of  merry-makers. 
These  are  the  people  who  do  actually  die,  and  whose  remains  are 
hustled  away  in  the  night  or  early  morning  to  avoid  unpleasant¬ 
ness.  And  a  German  hearse  is  of  the  most  sinister.  Grim 
chargers,  with  black  trappings  that  come  down  to  the  ground, 
suggesting  the  armoured  destrier  of  the  days  of  feudal  fighting, 
through  which  the  vast  round  eye  of  the  horse  gleams  forth,  large, 
portentous  in  its  rim  of  sable,  strike  a  foolish  terror  to  the 
beholder,  and  remind  him  disagreeably  of  the  fact  that  doctor’s 
orders  are  not  always  made  to  be  disregarded. 

But,  seriously  speaking,  a  real  cure,  undertaken  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner,  with  a  pure  liver  and  a  contrite  stomach,  simply 
means  putting  one’s  neck  into  a  collar  of  slavery.  If  you  do  not 
consistently  regard  your  doctor  as  a  meddling  fool,  neither  your 
time  nor  your  money  is  your  own.  Whereas,  if  you  keep  up  a 
proper  degree  of  spirit  in  your  dealings  with  him,  you  have  the 
cheerful  sensation,  so  conducive  to  health,  of  self-assertion,  of  a 
moral  victory,  something  done,  something  accomplished,  and  the 
really  excellent  air  of  Nauheim,  or  Schwalbach,  or  wherever  you 
have  elected  to  reside,  to  the  good.  The  iron  in  which  these 
regions  abound  enters  into  your  body,  not  your  soul.  You  flirt 
with  the  handsome  Landrath — whom,  as  I  have  remarked,  is 
always  good-looking  enough  to  be  worth  while  in  these  carefully 
catered-for  health  places — you  win  enormous  sums  at  Bridge, 
enough  to  pay  all  your  home  debts  which  are  secretly  worrying 
you,  and  you  do  really  and  truly  benefit  by  the  cure,  in  your  own 
way,  which  is  the  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  virtuously  lay  yourself  out  to  observe 
faithfully  all  the  narrow-minded,  pettifogging,  unimaginative 
behests  of  your  temporary  lawgiver,  who  doesn’t  know  you  or 
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your  mentality  from  Adam,  and  who  is  in  league  with  your 
landlord,  for  early  closing  and  plain  living  and  high  paying,  your 
cure  at  once  becomes  a  mere  purgatory  of  small  agitating  en^atTe- 
ments,  far  more  enervating  and  exacerbating  even  than  the 
London  or  Paris  or  Berlin  season  you  have  come  away  to  recover 
from.  Here  is  Doctor  Bittelmann’s  sort  of  regulation.  I  may 
mention  that  Dr.  Bittelmann,  of  Nauheim,  is  charming  and  a 
thorough  man  of  the  w^orld,  and  does  not  in  the  least  hope  or 
expect  you  to  carry  it  out. 

Your  bath  at  ten,  say — then  lie  down  after  it  for  an  hour. 
Good!  You  do  bathe,  the  expensive  bath  is  something  positive 
that  you  pay  for.  But,  dear  me,  you  don’t  have  time  to  lie 
down  I  You  can  lie  down  for  nothing,  and  at  home.  You 
eat  by  command,  at  some  unearthly  hour — one  o’clock,  most 
probably — and  you  are  to  eat  the  very  things  you  don’t  like,  you 
are  to  have  your  salad  mixed  with  lemon-juice  instead  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  you  are  to  drink  Fachingen.  But  how  can  you  talk 
or  be  amusing  on  Fachingen?  How  can  you  digest  what  you 
don’t  like?  Well,  you  settle  it.  You  do  eat,  later;  it  was  so 
difficult  to  get  away  from  that  fascinating  stance  at  what  do  you 
call  him — Zuckerbacker  Miihle — and  the  little  cakes  spoilt 
your  appetite.  You  eat  the  things  you  like  at  lunch  and  the 
things  you  can  eat,  and  you  don’t  lie  dowm  after  again  as  desired, 
because  lying  down  always  makes  your  head  ache  so.  And  for 
all  these  extra  arrangements  there  simply  isn’t  time,  that  is  the 
trouble,  not  w’ant  of  bonne  rolonte  on  your  part.  If  you  followed 
out  all  the  absurd  directions  you  are  given,  and  that  your 
physician  feels  in  duty  bound  to  order  you,  you  might  as  well 
have  stayed  away  altogether,  for  you  would  be  useless,  absolutely 
useless,  for  all  the  social  purposes  that  really  brought  you  to 
Nauheim  or  Schwalbach  or  Schlangen  Bad.  And  that  is  the 
truth  of  it. 

For,  good  heavens!  there  is  here,  say  at  Nauheim,  a  bathing 
establishment,  a  spring,  and  what  not,  just  to  give  the  place  its 
name,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more.  The  bathing  establish¬ 
ment  and  the  spring  are  only  the  bait,  the  inducement,  something 
that  corresponds  to  the  “  little  music  ”  you  arrange  for  at  a  party 
at  home  to  make  people  talk,  the  band  at  a  garden-party,  the 
lady  who  sings  Indian  lullabies,  the  child  who  recites  so  mar¬ 
vellously  and  whose  name  you  are  sure  you  forget.  It  is  the 
brilliant  exciting  Kur-Haus  that  you  have  come  for,  where  all  is 
silent  and  nearly  deserted  in  the  mornings,  and  waiters  and  other 
ministers  of  our  joys  hold  themselves  in  reserve  till  mid-day, 
when  all  breaks  into  life  and  song.  You  may  see  performances, 
you  may  go  to  concerts,  and  you  may  play  Bridge  all  the  after- 
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noon  under  the  open  sky  or  the  tented  verandah.  The  soft 
sunlight  permeates  all  your  gaiety,  softening  the  glare  of  the 
red  geraniums  in  the  parterre  and  the  blue  caps  of  the  bandsmen , 
and  the  screaming  toilettes  of  the  professional  beauties.  You 
can  play,  lying  in  a  bath  chair,  if  you  prefer  it,  with  a  rug  over 
your  knees  to  get  the  spirit  of  the  place,  the  soft,  pleasing, 
egotistic  spirit  of  wealthy  invalidism.  And  the  afternoon  wears 
on  to  the  sound  of  the  chastened  band,  the  delicate  crunch  on 
gravel  of  high-heeled  shoes,  and  the  trail  of  ethereal  Paris-made 
garments.  You  eat  succulent  cakes  and  drink  mixtures  through 
straws  brought  to  you  by  well-drilled  w’aiters  who  never  tread  on 
your  toes  or  tear  your  flounces.  You  wdn,  you  lose,  the  sunlight 
soaks  into  you,  and  you  go  home  to  change.  What  for?  To 
don  the  most  expensive  form  of  dress  knowm,  the  half -high,  the 
smart,  non~decolleU.  Modistes  know  how  incompatible  the  two 
are ;  inferior  craftswomen  rely  on  the  fair  wearer’s  actually 
trimming  the  dress  with  her  own  charms,  as  it  were.  Thus 
expensively,  ruinously  robed,  you  eat  good  dinners  under  fierce 
electric  light,  and  as  the  one  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  place 
—it  is  the  only  concession  some  patients  make,  and  then  it  is 
only  because  they  are  constrained  by  the  management — home  to 
bed  early.  At  the  hotel,  arriving  quite  early,  a  reproachful  house- 
porter  lets  you  into  a  twilight  hall ;  it  feels  like  three  in  the 
morning  in  England.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  little  late,  say  after 
ten,  there  is  even  a  vague  atmosphere  of  reprobation  about  this 
erst  gold-laced  functionary.  He  is  in  mufti  after  ten.  I  felt 
again  as  a  girl  feels,  w’hen  she  comes  home  in  the  small  hours,  to 
be  let  in  by  a  sleepy,  reproachful  maid,  whose  duty  it  has  been 
to  sit  up  and  welcome  the  piece  of  perishable  goods  that  has  been 
out  in  the  great  wild  world. 

The  Kur  Haus  at  Nauheim  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  little 
above  the  town.  It  is  pretty  and  gay,  like  most  Kur-houses 
everywhere.  Its  clients  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  cosmopolitan, 
comprising  complacent  financiers,  hungry  adventurers,  beauties 
“on  the  make,”  of  every  type  and  nationality.  At  least,  so  I  am 
led  to  suppose,  and  I  fancy  that  is  the  attraction  of  these  foreign 
baths  to  people  of  my  nation.  Thackeray  skilfully  cast  around 
these  clients  of  German  thermal  springs  that  vague  aroma  of 
divergondage,  that  intimate  flavour  of  impropriety,  of  possible 
scabrous  adventure,  which  appeals  so  deeply  and  intimately  to 
the  middle  class  for  w'hich  he  catered.  Needless  to  say,  Baden- 
Baden  or  Nauheim  met  tout  ses  hiens  dans  la  d^vanture.  The 
shady  people  are  the  decor,  the  attraction  provided  for  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Brixton,  who  is  there,  with  Mrs.  Jones  of  Ealing,  in 
force  enough  to  make  these  places  pay.  Mrs.  Browm  of  Brixton 
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thinks  it  a  holiday  privilege  to  be  allowed  at  Rome  to  do  as  Rome 
does,  to  put  down  her  gold  piece  at  the  same  table  as  Madame 
Medee  or  Countess  Calypso  (I  borrow  Thackeray’s  effective  nomen¬ 
clature).  She  expects,  as  I  did,  the  first  time  I  went  to  Baden- 
Baden  and  Homburg,  to  see  sinister-looking,  pernicious  gentlemen 
engrossed  in  petits  chevaux  or  baccarat.  Thackeray  had  named 
them  for  me.  Count  Punter,  Marquis  lago.  Captain  Blackball— 
and  it  was  only  after  I  had  been  about  a  long  while  that  I  realised 
that  the  most  sinister-looking  of  them  all  were  respectable 
English  stockbrokers,  husbands  of  the  Mrs.  Browns  who  boldly 
touched  hems  with  the  skirts  of,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  unmention¬ 
able  ladies.  Only  in  the  holidays.  The  sight  of  weeping  Dover 
Cliffs  on  the  return  home  purges  away  all  the  foreign  devilry 
that  Mrs.  Brown  may  have  picked  up  on  her  travels.  1  know 
Mrs.  Brown  by  sight  now  ;  once  I  might  have  taken  her  for 
Madame  de  la  Cruchecassee ,  or  Madame  de  Schlangenbad,  ogling 
and  scandalmongering  on  every  cane  chair.  And  the  wicked 
Lady  Kew’  person,  that  comes  hobbling  on  her  crutches  round 
the  corner,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  someone’s  maiden  aunt, 
come  away  from  her  provincial  lair  for  a  “thorough  change”! 
And  Mogador — la  Princesse  de  Mogador  I  .  .  .  “Tu  fumes, 
Mogador? " — Here  Thackeray  was  really  funny — sat  in  every 
railway  train.  Well,  she  sits  there  now.  Mogadors  we  have 
always  wdth  us.  She  trails  past  my  modest  chair  with  her  cortege 
of  Grand  Dukes,  and  “favourite  officers  of  the  Emperor,”  in 
which  the  place  abounds. 

But  just  as  all  the  champagne  growm  could  not  back  up  the 
marks  on  the  bottles  that  stand  on  restaurant  tables,  so  with 
the  Kaiser’s  favour,  though  this  label  is  given  impartially  to 
every  smart  officer.  These  fine  fellows  have  all  hearts ;  the  ugly 
material  lop-sided  one  within  them  they  have  generally  injured  by 
excessive  attention  to  and  prowess  at  polo.  That  is  the  chic 
cause  of  their  presence  at  Nauheim.  The  Kaiser  does  not  care 
to  lose  them.  The  other,  more  elusive,  article  they  swear  by  and 
are  fond  of  putting  their  hand  to,  is  at  the  service  of  every  pretty 
girl  who  comes  to  Nauheim  without  a  heart  at  all !  Poor  wasp- 
waisted  creatures,  as  fast  as  they  cure  the  one  organ  the  other 
spiritual  one  suffers  by  reason  of  its  extreme  susceptibility.  I 
was  able  to  oblige  one  young  officer  with  an  unpronounceable 
name  (I  may  meet  him  again).  The  Kaiser  loves  him,  of  course, 
and  he  has  some  English.  He  admired  a  young  English  lady 
who  w^as  staying,  not  in  my  hotel,  but  in  the  hotel  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  just  knew  her  by  sight.  Affected  by  Lieutenant  L.’a 
persuasions,  I  got  my  friend  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  Miss  D. 
and  eventually  ask  her  to  tea  in  her  room.  I  brought  Lieutenant 
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L.,  full  of  pleasurable  anticipation  and  excitement  so  that  he 
could  eat  no  cakes  at  tea. 

But  the  affair  came  to  nothing.  I  discovered  that  the  Dream, 
to  the  spiritual  young  favourite  of  the  Kaiser,  was  more  than 
the  Business.  He  had  now  formally  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  goddess,  and,  consequently,  he  no  longer  found  pleasure  in 
decorously  dogging  her  footsteps  in  the  Kur  Garten,  and  under 
the  tall  trees  of  the  Alice  as  she  fared  home.  I  discovered  some 
of  the  secrets  of  her  fascination.  She  had  a  pale,  clear-cut  face 
and  a  neat  ankle,  and  wore  high-heeled  shoes  with  a  big  bow 
on  the  instep  that  looked  as  if  it  never  could  come  untied. 

Grand  Dukes — real  Grand  Dukes — are  fairly  plentiful  at  cures. 
You  can  be  taken  in  though,  and  some  Americans  I  once  met  at 
Langen  Schwalbach  felt  this  little  form  of  humiliation  very 
much.  There  was  a  stout,  beefy  gentleman  with  a  toady  in 
attendance,  who  wrote  on  his  card,  “Due  de  Cirio,”  and  stuck 
it  on  the  green  baize  notice-board  in  the  Hotel  Metropole  among 
the  cards  of  the  other  visitors.  (I  have  never  noticed  this  re¬ 
markable  custom  anywhere  else.)  But  that  gentleman’s  card- 
case  must  have  been  soon  exhausted,  for  some  real  gentlemen, 
bearing  good  old  English  names,  staying  at  the  hotel,  tore  the  card 
down  every  day,  pretending  that  this  w'as  no  duke,  but  a  grocer 
from  Amsterdam  with  his  handy  man  who  sliced  up  the  bacon. 
We  all  danced  with  the  duke  at  the  Kur  Saal ;  he  danced  beauti¬ 
fully.  The  American  contingent  had  gone  Nap  on  him,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  he  was  an  impostor.  But  the  absurdly 
meek  manner  in  which  he,  or  his  toady  for  him,  conscientiously 
replaced  his  card  every  day,  instead  of  calling  out  one  of  the 
Hooligan  gentlemen  who  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  his 
prestige  with  the  ladies,  ended  by  convincing  these  fair  ones  that 
the  claim  so  weakly  supported  could  not  be  genuine.  They 
abandoned  him  with  painful  self-loathing.  I,  for  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason,  fancied  he  was  what  he  said;  there  w’as  a  depth 
of  assurance  about  him,  a  sturdy,  stout,  devil-may-carishness  that 
was  soothing.  To  be  truly  soothing  is  a  quality  of  the  true 
aristocracy — in  Germany,  at  all  events. 

There  was,  however,  an  unmistakable,  publicly  ratified  Grand 
Duke  at  Nauheim  while  I  was  there ;  I  believe  he  was  related  to 
the  Kaiser.  So  popular  was  he  that  he  only  dined  once  at  his 
own  expense  during  the  whole  six  w^eeks  that  his  cure  lasted, 
and  that  once  was  when  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  returned  all  this 
hospitality  in  the  lump.  For  every  pretty  woman  in  the  place 
felt  it  her  pleasant  duty  to  dine  him  at  least  once  and  invite  any 
lady  he  admired  as  well  as  herself.  He  preferred  Americans, 
with  an  occasional  incursion  into  Dutch  territory — Americans 
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probably  because  they  are  still  capable  of  being  frankly  dazzled 
by  the  old  order  which  is  by  no  means  passing  away  in  Germany 

He  was  a  dear,  good  rubicund  soul,  with  no  harm  in  him,  and 
exquisite  manners,  and  looking  at  him  through  the  glass  window 
that  divided  the  indoors  restaurant  from  the  little  tables  outside 
where  one  drank  one’s  coffee,  one  found  some  difficulty  in 
realising  that  he  was  a  king. 

He  sat  there,  towards  the  end  of  a  good  dinner,  tres  en 
Edouard,  as  someone  said,  and,  indeed,  the  likeness  to  our  own 
Edward  the  Seventh  was  striking — with  Jongfru  Van  Der  Hiikne 
on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Douglas  P.  Fridey  on  the  other,  both 
savamment  decolletees ,  both  in  large  hats,  both  yielding,  caress¬ 
ing,  bonnes  camarades  as  far  as  their  own  strong  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  the  rules  of  the  place  permitted,  and  one  felt  that, 
except  for  the  social  veneer  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  royal 
programme  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  was  being 
rehearsed.  They  had  all  dined  too  well,  the  ladies  were  all 
impressed  to  slavishness  by  the  gracious  favour  of  the  potentate, 
and  perfectly  prepared  for  any  due  old-fashioned  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Yet  they  sat  there  and  digested,  and  sipped 
liqueurs,  and  said  nothing.  They  w’ere  all  flushed,  but  with  the 
effort  of  eating  ;  they  were  all  bored,  and  that  was  wdth  the  Grand 
Duke.  Yes,  they  were  dining  with  a  king,  even  if  they  did  not 
realise  it.  I  did. 

These  stout,  healthy  scions  of  old  reigning  families  are  spread 
all  over  Germany,  rulers  of  federated  States  under  Prussia;  not 
loving  Prussia;  defying  Prussia,  some  of  them.  But  the  sub¬ 
missive  ones  do  really  carefully  and  seriously  rule  over  the  small 
States  that  are  theirs  by  inheritance ;  they  have  their  own  courts 
of  justice,  their  own  little  armies,  degenerated  in  most  cases  into  a 
mere  bodyguard,  and  in  some  others  into  a  household  of  servants 
who  could  fight  if  need  be.  One  reads  in  English  social  annals  of 
German  Serenities,  German  Princes,  German  Durchlauchts,  all 
alluded  to  in  the  slightly  contemptuous  style,  introduced  and 
rendered  prevalent  by  an  English  waiter  who  had  a  “down”  on 
Germany,  and  a  sneaking  fondness  for  her — I  mean  Thackeray. 
Nothing  but  his  love  for  the  Protestant  succession  kept  his  tongue 
from  covering  the  Four  Georges  with  an  overw'helming  load  of 
journalese  mud,  and  Dapper  George  got  off  lightly  with  the 
clinging  sobriquet.  But  on  Grand  Dukes  and  Serenities  his  pen 
always  wagged  rather  indecorously,  and  English  people  seem 
to  have  adopted  his  characterisation  and  regard  these  politically 
earnest  and  serious  people  as  mere  social  symbolical  furniture  to 
liven  a  bazaar  or  gild  a  society  column. 

And,  indeed,  their  unobtrusive  presence  at  the  xiilles  d’eaiix 
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lends  a  colour  to  this  desultory  view  of  the  importance  of  their 
functions.  They  should  be  seen  at  home,  in  the  due  exercise  of 
tbem.  It  is  when  you  are  in  some  obscure  provincial  town,  and 
pay  your  way  in  coin  struck  in  their  effigy  and  hear  them  and 
their  princely  doings,  the  literary,  artistic  opinions  of  their  wives 
spoken  of  with  respect,  that  one  realises  that  for  the  nonce,  and 
with  regard  to  the  particular  piece  of  ground  that  you  stand  on, 
the  despised  Grand  Duke  is  your  king,  and  that  there  is  no 
parliament  to  stand  between  you  and  him.  Any  impulsive  decree 
he  may  choose  to  put  forth — at  the  dictates  of  his  wife,  perhaps, 
and  motived  by  some  entirely  personal  feeling — is  law.  The  wife 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  H.  has  chosen  to  close  down  the  State 
theatre  in  G.  because  of  the  private  life  reported  to  her  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  famous  company  engaged  to  play  in  it ! 
You  see,  the  king’s  powers,  though  not  extensive,  are  absolute. 
He  is  your  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  your  Board  of 
Trade,  your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  your  head  of  police, 
your  over-lord,  in  fact.  His  place — one  of  his  places — fills  up 
the  centre  of  the  towm.  He  may  live  in  it  and  lend  it  as  a  park 
when  he  is  not  there,  or  when  he  is  there  and  amiably  disposed ; 
he  may  live  somewhere  else  and  lend  it  as  a  barrack.  He  has 
plenty  of  houses.  Outside  the  town  lie  his  Schlosses  and  pleasure 
seats,  where  so  many  beds  are  always  made  up,  ready  for  himself 
and  suite,  or  any  guests  he  may  send,  and  where  he  takes  your 
mark  for  a  sight  of  his  old  armour  and  family  pictures  and  beds. 

His  powers  are  apt,  to  your  limited  topographical  intelligence, 
to  cease  quite  abruptly ;  a  thin  line,  as  imperceptible  as  the 
solemn  old  mysterious  equatorial  division  of  our  childhood, 

=  separates  the  particular  sods  of  earth  under  his  direction  from 
those  that  own  the  sw-ay  of  the  next  prince.  Yes ;  a  man  in 
Hessen-Darmstadt  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  and  twenty  can 
make  him  drink  in  Hessen  Nassau.  The  rules  of  life  and  conduct 
\  are  perfectly  different,  full  of  character;  full  of  annoyance,  too, 
j  sometimes.  Mental  friction  is  thereby  daily  produced.  In 

Hessen -Nassau,  say,  you  knock  up  against  some  teasing,  trifling 
;  ordinance  or  bye-law.  You  exclaim  indignantly,  “But  I’ve 

always  done  that !  ”  And  when  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
arrested  you  recover  yourself  and  realise  that  that  was  when  you 
were,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  in  Hessen-Darmstadt. 

And  to  the  eyes  of  the  instructed  in  such  matters,  local  costume 
may  even  mark  the  change,  and  not  too  insidiously  either. 
Sitting  in  the  train,  looking  out  idly  on  the  weather-beaten  human 
furniture  of  the  fields,  you  can  tell  to  a  nicety  in  whose  kingdom 
you  are.  The  noble  female  creatures,  with  their  port  de  ddesse, 
who  cover  the  ground  in  Hessen-Cassel,  marking  the  furrows  with 
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their  broad  swinging  strides,  wear  vast  woollen  petticoats,  "kept 
out,”  as  we  women  would  say,  by  bolsters  at  the  hips,  of  a  strong 
stained-glass  window  colour,  suggesting  the  pictures  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown — red,  green,  and  blue,  all  of  them  at  ouce.  It 
is  harmonious  enough  in  the  clear,  strong  light,  that  seems  to 
shine  in  Germany.  On  their  heads  they  wear  little  knobby  caps 
in  shape  like  an  ensign,  embroidered  with  seed  pearls,  and  broad 
black  ribbon  strings  falling  on  either  side  of  the  face,  like  one 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  Madonnas.  Their  hair  is  their  weak  point. 
It  is  apparently  a  point  of  honour  with  the  women  to  wear  it 
scraped  back.  No  German  woman  has  much  hair  after  twenty. 
But  I  have  noticed  this  in  England. 

And  after  the  train  has  stopped  three  weary  times  more,  long, 
draggled,  abject-looking  skirts,  such  as  one  sees  anywhere  in 
England,  are  the  fashion.  Another  district  :  and  these  represent 
the  really  free  peoples  of  Germany.  At  least,  though  they  are 
the  property  of  a  Grand  Duke,  who  owes  in  his  turn  allegiance 
to  Prussia,  they  have  not  taken  Prussia’s  prizes  for  costume. 
Prussia  cunningly  encourages  the  survival  of  costume,  because 
it  enhances  in  its  w’earers  the  feeling  of  their  German  nationality. 
For  many  centuries  all  these  Hessian  lands  felt  a  great  spiritual 
kinship  for  France,  and  even  to-day  in  many  of  the  lonely  farms 
of  the  older  peasants,  you  will  find  portraits  of  the  Great 
Napoleon. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  this  opposition  to  the  immense  and  savage 
dominion  of  one  State  over  all  the  others  assumes  heroic  pro- 
IKDrtions. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  walk  about  in  Hanover,  stately  and 
magnificent  Hanover,  and  be  told  that  a  regent  holds  sw’ay  there, 
and  that  the  real  potentate  lives,  an  exile,  in  Munich.  He  is  in 
contravention  of  the  Kaiserliche  decree,  he  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  until  he  does  so  he  may  not  walk 
under  his  ancestral  limes,  or  sleep  in  one  of  the  hundred  beds 
that  are  constantly  kept  ‘‘made  ”  in  his  country  seat  of  Wilhelnis- 
berg.  He  is  old,  he  does  not  care.  He  is  one  of  the  truly 
romantic  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  who  should  meet 
him  in  London  society  wmuld  probably  regard  him  as  a  mere 
figure-head  for  bazaars  and  opening  festivals.  I  should  like  to 
meet  him,  for  I  know  better. 


Violet  Hunt. 


THE  BITTEE  SWEETS  OF  BOUNTIES. 


In  the  name  of  Free  Trade,  Great  Britain  has  surely  rung 
the  changes  along  the  whole  gamut  of  economic  fallacy  and 
economic  humbug.  Under  the  banner  of  Adam  Smith  she 
has  violated  every  economic  canon  he  laid  down,  and  at  the 
dictation  of  the  old  Manchester  school  jeopardised  the  Empire 
which  is  her  boast  and  handicapped  the  industry  which  is  her 
life-blood.  Lolly  pops  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
colonies ;  cocoa  of  greater  concern  than  the  plantations  from  which 
she  derived  so  much  of  the  wealth  that  formed  the  very  basis 
of  her  world  commerce  and  old-time  manufacturing  supremacy. 
Students  of  imperial  history  who  are  not  themselves  blinded  by 
the  dust  from  Cobdenite  text-books  can  only  marvel  that  Great 
Britain  has  retained  the  loyalty  of  her  Colonies.  Splendid  as 
her  devotion  to  her  children  overseas  has  been  in  military  and 
naval  defence,  she  has  seldom  been  anything  but  selfish  on  the 
economic  side.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  by  way  of 
excuse  is  that  she  has  as  relentlessly  sacrificed  particular  interests 
at  home,  and  has  for  now  more  than  half  a  century  refused  to 
permit  the  enterprising  Briton  to  enjoy  the  smallest  advantage 
in  his  own  market.  The  Excise  officer  has  been  called  in  to 
redress  the  balance  which  an  import  duty  might  confer  in  favour 
of  a  home  product.  There  never  was  so  infatuated  and  persistent 
a  repudiation  of  commercial  and  colonial  interests  as  we  find  in 
the  recent  fiscal  history  of  Great  Britain.  What  the  effect  of 
the  decision  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Brussels  Conven¬ 
tion  may  be  none  can  say  yet  awhile.  It  may  be  nil ;  it  may, 
in  more  directions  than  one,  be  disastrous.  Come  what  may,  it  is 
a  new  illustration  of  the  utter  disregard  of  any  claim,  colonial  or 
domestic,  except  that  of  the  multitude,  whose  palate  for  artificially 
cheap  sugar  must  be  tickled,  though  ruin  should  stare  others 
in  the  face.  It  is  difficult  to  review  the  story  of  Great  Britain’s 
treatment  of  the  sugar  industry  with  patience  ;  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  believe,  were  it  not  of  a  piece  with  what  for  lack  of  a 
more  ]>recise  term  one  must  call  her  whole  system  of  Imperial 
economy.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  limitations  imposed 
hy  the  old  mercantile  laws;  the  limitations  imposed  on  enterprise 
by  the  inglorious  freedom  of  present-day  methods  are  not  one  whit 
less  serious  and  embarrassing.  The  Brussels  Convention  was  a 
tardy  concession  to  common  sense  and  elementary  justice.  Great 
Britain  for  once  played  a  part  that  was  not  wholly  selfish  :  our 
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withdrawal  is  a  reversion  to  the  narrower  views  characteristic 
of  Manchesterism  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
announced,  with  or  without  design,  on  the  eve  of  the  North-West 
Manchester  election,  and  the  result  of  that  election  perhaps 
warrants  hope  that  a  new  Manchester  school  has  been  opened 
whose  curriculum  will  be  something  very  difl'erent  from 
Cobdenism. 

Sugar  fills  out  a  bigger  chapter  in  our  Imperial  record  than  is 
generally  recognised.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  economics  of  Empire.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
William  III.  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  grant  a  bounty  on 
British  sugar  refined  from  the  raw  produce  of  English  plantations,’ 
a  bounty  which  was  increased  from  time  to  time  as  foreign  com¬ 
petition  grew  keener.  In  1733  it  amounted  to  six  shillings  per 
cwt.,  “a  great  boon  in  developing  England’s  sugar  industry  and 
in  increasing  the  exportation  of  the  refined  product,”  says  Mr. 
Brisco.  Walpole  believed  in  bounties  as  a  means  of  assisting  the 
manufacturer  at  home,  not  the  planter  in  the  Colonies.  When  the 
planter  was  considered — and  his  importance  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  Mother  Country — his  interests  were  protected  in  a  way 
w’hich  hit  at  other  Colonies.  Thus  we  find  Parliament  responding 
to  a  complaint  by  the  Southern  settlers  that  their  Northern 
neighbours  were  taking  foreign  sugar  in  exchange  for  horses, 
lumber  and  provisions,  by  imposing  new  duties  on  foreign  produce. 
The  result  was  Northern  discontent,  the  first  seeds  of  the  greater 
trouble  w^hich  ended  in  rebellion  and  separation  half  a  century 
later.  Sugar  was  selected  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  right 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  raise  revenue  in  the  Colonies  for  their 
defence,  and  if  the  Colonies’  emphatic  protest  against  the 
Sugar  Act  of  George  II.  had  succeeded,  the  Stamp  Act  might 
never  have  been  heard  of  and  the  American  revolt  postponed. 
The  planters’  first  great  grievance  came  with  the  agitation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  gathering 
momentum ,  and  the  planters  who  had  built  up  a  gigantic  business 
wdth  slave  labour  saw  the  whole  industry  menaced  by  the  crusade. 
The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  1807,  and  slavery  itself  in  1834, 
so  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  concerned.  As,  however,  it 
was  continued  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  sugar-producing 
countries,  the  British  Government  imposed  a  differential  tariff, 
which  gave  a  material  advantage  to  sugar  grown  by  free  labour. 
Then  came  that  stupendous  stroke  of  economic  wisdom — Free 
Trade,  so  called.  “In  1840  the  differential  duty  was  lowered, 

(1)  The  Economy  Policy  of  Robert  Walpole,  by  Norris  A.  Brisco.  Columbia: 
University  Press. 
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and  a  few  years  later  the  sugar  duties  were  equalised,  with  disas¬ 
trous  results  to  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry,”  ^  and  Mr. 
Aspinall  has  explained  in  concise  detail  how  British  planters 
had  to  face  costs  of  production  amounting  to  as  much  as  25s. 
per  cwt.,  while  with  slave  or  compulsory  labour  their  competitors 
turned  out  a  like  quantity  for  8s.  or  a  little  more.  There  was 
everything  to  be  said  for  free  labour.  There  was  absolutely  not 
a  shred  of  argument,  except  the  purely  selfish,  to  be  said  for 
free  ports  which  admitted  the  produce  of  slave  labour  unpenalised. 
How  entirely  in  keeping  with  latter-day  “Free  Trade”  practice 
was  this  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  economist  of 
sixty  years  ago  to  secure  things  cheap  whomsoever  might  be 
made  bankrupt  in  the  process.  We  abolished  slavery  and  then 
took  advantage  of  slavery  conditions.  “British  producers,”  says 
Mr.  Aspinall,  “were  loaded  with  a  heavy  handicap,  and  were 
told  that  was  ‘Free  Trade.’”  Hardly  wonderful  was  it  that 
estates  worth  T20,000  a  year  in  slavery  days  w'ere  faced  with 
a  loss  of  T2,000  a  year  when  left  thus  helpless,  and  that  an  estate 
sold  in  1829  for  £63,500  changed  hands  for  £3,000  in  1846.  Free 
traders  may,  if  they  can,  look  hack  with  pride  upon  this  fine 
effort  of  theirs  in  supplement  of  the  work  of  the  philanthropist. 
The  case  was  worse  than  that  of  Canada,  which  under  the  pro¬ 
tective  and  preferential  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  Great  Britain 
started  various  enterprises,  only  to  find  herself  “left”  by  the 
change  to  free  imports.  Canada’s  grievances  were  serious  enough 
in  all  conscience;  she,  too,  was  victimised  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  at  home ;  hut  at  least  she  had  resources  and  weapons  at 
command  which  enabled  her,  after  a  period  of  travail,  to  rise 
superior  to  the  effects  of  Cobdenite  sentiment  and  cant. 

The  West  Indies,  by  heroic  efforts,  were  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  blow  they  had  received,  when  another  was 
delivered.  Napoleon,  in  his  endeavour  to  crush  British  commerce 
with  the  Continent,  turned  to  beet  as  a  means  of  enabling  France 
to  dispense  with  British-grown  sugar.  France  later  profited  by 
the  hint  Napoleon  had  given  and  set  an  example  in  bounties  which 
others  were  to  follow,  until  the  nations  of  Europe  found  them¬ 
selves  engaged  in  a  very  war  of  bounties.  Beet  sugar,  thus 
fostered,  entered  into  serious  competition  with  cane  sugar,  and 
the  West  Indian  planters,  deprived  of  their  cheap  labour,  fighting 
grimly  against  the  unfair  conditions  which  the  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country  imposed,  were  now  called  upon  to  reckon  with 
the  bounty-fed  article.  The  odds  were  indeed  cruel,  as  Mr. 
Aspinall  says.  Slowly  but  surely  the  cane  sugar  planters  found 
(1)  The  Brlfioh  Indies,  by  .\lgernon  E.  Aspinall.  Pitman. 
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themselves  being  beaten ;  many  either  retired  in  disgust  or  were 
driven  out  penniless ;  acres  went  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  profits 
made,  if  any,  were  so  slender  that  there  was  no  surplus  for  the 
trial  of  other  crops  or  the  acquisition  of  modern  machinery,  which 
alone  w'ould  give  them  a  competitive  chance.  England  had  aban¬ 
doned  Protection  as  she  had  abolished  slavery ;  and  just  as  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  seize  cash  profits  from  philanthropy,  so  she 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  cheap  sugar  provided  for  her  by  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  forms  of  protection.  Slavery  in  Cuba,  she 
admitted ,  was  as  wicked  as  slavery  in  British  Guiana ;  bounties 
were  a  hopelessly  misguided  expedient  for  the  encouragement  of 
an  industry  and  a  dreadful  burden  on  the  people  w^hose  Govern¬ 
ments  gave  them ;  humanity  might  be  shocked  by  the  one  and 
economic  orthodoxy  by  the  other ;  a  portion  of  the  Empire  might 
stagger  under  the  weight ;  why  should  England  move  a  finger 
to  reject  the  good  things  which  came  to  her  from  however  tainted 
a  source,  as  the  result  of  her  own  virtuous  and  enlightened 
courses?  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  a  bigger  criminal  than 
the  thief ;  only  a  Carlyle  could  do  verbal  justice  to  the  smug  and 
conscienceless  satisfaction  with  which  Great  Britain  appropriated 
the  equivocal  blessings  which  first  slave-fed,  then  bounty-fed, 
competition  brought  her  in  sugar.  Those  blessings  may  yet  prove 
bitter-sweets. 

Great  Britain’s  attitude  was  all  the  more  reprehensible  because 
the  bounty  givers  themselves  after  a  while  chafed  at  their  self- 
inflicted  burden,  and  a  mere  threat  by  England  to  adopt  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  w'ould  have  ended  the  system  at  any  time  during 
the  ’eighties  or  the  ’nineties.  Nothing  was  done  till  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  practical,  business-like  way,  got  to  grips 
with  the  evil,  and  the  Government  of  India,  to  save  its  sugar 
industry,  had  put  on  countervailing  duties.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
acted  none  too  soon.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
memorials  drawm  up  by  the  sugar  planters  of  the  West  Indies 
to  realise  that  a  year  or  two  more  would  have  seen  the  end  of 
their  struggle  to  keep  a  place  in  the  markets.  Their  doom,  indeed, 
was  fully  anticipated  by  the  bounty-giving  powers,  and  presum¬ 
ably  even  the  Free  Trade  fanatic  was  capable  of  understanding 
what  a  beet-sugar  monopoly  would  mean.  One  petition  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  Parliament  from  British  Guiana  was  131 
yards  in  length  and  contained  8,604  signatures.  It  described 
how  for  sixty  years  the  chief  industry  of  the  Colony  had  been 
cane  sugar  cultivation  in  which  many  of  the  memorialists  had 
invested  their  all.  “Owing  to  the  Bounty  System,”  the  memorial 
ran,  “foreign  manufacturers  of  beetroot  sugar  are  enabled  to  sell 
their  sugar  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  con- 
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seqiieutly  other  sugar  producers  are  unable  to  compete  with  them. 
The  object  of  such  bounties  is  avowedly  the  command  of  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  world,  which  will  mean  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
British  sugar-producing  Colonies,  and  eventually  the  transfer  to 
the  bounty-giving  countries  of  all  the  British  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  connected  with  sugar.”  The  appeal  was  strengthened 
by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  which  had 
recently  inquired  into  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  to  whose  official  lot  it  has 
fallen  to  find  reasons  for  abandoning  the  Brussels  Convention ,  was 
a  member  of  that  Commission  and  a  signatory  of  the  report  which 
found  that  England’s  cheap  sugar  was  too  dearly  purchased  by  the 
injury  it  inflicted  on  the  West  Indies.  In  the  event  of  the  collapse 
of  the  sugar  industry,  tlie  memorial  pointed  out  that  every  man 
above  the  peasant  class  would  have  to  leave  the  Colony  or  be 
content  to  lapse  into  the  condition  of  that  class.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  with  that  fine  blend  of  sentiment  and  business-instinct  which 
marked  his  Colonial  Secretaryship,  rejected  the  arguments  of 
those  who  seemed  to  say,  ‘‘Let  the  West  Indies  perish  provided 
we  can  have  gth  of  a  penny  per  pound  off  the  price  of  sugar,” 
and  asked  a  meeting  in  Liverpool  to  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  these  sorely-tried  Colonies  were  French  or  German  or 
American  :  ‘‘Is  there  any  human  being  who  doubts,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  that  those  Colonies  would  be  protected  in  their 
natural  industry,  and  that  at  all  events  they  would  be  permitted 
and  allowed  and  encouraged  to  carry  it  on  under  conditions  of 
fair  competition  ?  ”  The  force  of  this  argument  was  illustrated 
a  year  or  tw’o  later,  when  America  gave  preference  to  Cuban  sugar 
and  so  closed  her  ports  to  the  bulk  of  that  from  the  West  Indies. 
What  wonder  that  a  West  Indian  plantation  owner,  who  had 
hitherto  found  in  the  United  States  a  market  denied  to  him  else¬ 
where,  should  say,  ‘‘Better  be  a  rich  Yankee  than  a  ruined 
Englishman.”  Happily,  West  Indian  loyalty  has  been  proof 
equally  against  the  economic  vagaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
temptations  held  out  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  action  was  decisive.  The  Brussels  Con¬ 
vention  was  summoned  and  its  deliberations  were  quickened  by 
the  assurance  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  imitate  India’s 
example  and  meet  bounties  wdth  countervailing  duties.  The  Con¬ 
vention  decided  against  both  bounties  and  cartels,  its  decision 
being  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  logic  of  the  Tariff  Eeformer, 
who  has  always  contended  that  a  mere  threat  of  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  England  would  bring  Continental  protectionists  to  their 
knees.  The  contracting  powers,  England  among  them,  agreed 
to  penalise  any  country  which  henceforth  granted  bounties  either 
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on  the  production  or  the  export  of  sugar.  In  a  word,  they  estab¬ 
lished  equality  of  opportunity  and  free  trade — thus  at  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  realising  the  ideal  of  the  very  people  who,  like  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  objected  most  strongly  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Only  one  condition  w’as  made  from  which  the  Imperial 
Tariff  Reformer  could  dissent  ;  England  had  to  undertake  not 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  her  Colonies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  restriction  was  again  in  keeping  with  an  ideal.  There 
need  be  no  preference  in  the  British  Empire  if  the  foreigner  would 
give  us  what  we  got  at  Brussels  :  a  fair  field.  The  Tariff  Reform 
movement  would  lose  its  raison  d'etre  to-morrow  if  protective 
duties  abroad  w^ent  the  way  of  the  bounties  at  Brussels.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  Convention  on  the  West  Indies?  Radical 
statisticians  have  been  busy  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  whilst 
it  cost  Great  Britain  much,  it  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  Colonies 
it  was  intended  to  benefit.  Statistics  in  these  matters  are 
always  misleading.  One  Radical  commentator  says  that  the  West 
Indies  have  made  no  progress  in  sugar  since  1903.  We  heard 
precisely  the  same  argument  with  regard  to  preference  in  the 
Canadian  market.  What  the  Convention  did  was  to  save  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  from  extinction.  British  Guiana 
alone  sent  us  more  than  twice  as  much  sugar  in  1909-10  as  in 
1903-4.  It  certainly  restored  confidence  to  capital  invested  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  it  encouraged  the  planters  to  establish 
central  factories  and  put  down  new  machinery — made  by  British 
firms — which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Mr. 
Aspinall’s  account  of  changes  he  has  witnessed  in  the  last  eipht 
or  nine  years  is  infinitely  more  valuable  evidence  than  any  deduc¬ 
tion  drawn  from  trade  returns  by  Radicals  anxious  to  prove  a 
case.  “The  beneficial  results  of  the  Sugar  Convention  are  not 
to  be  gauged  by  the  rate  of  progression  alone,”  says  Mr.  Aspinall, 
“but  also  by  the  comparison  of  the  industry  as  it  is  with  the 
industry  as  it  would  have  been  if  fair  play  had  not  been  given 
to  it  in  1902.”  ^  Even  the  Radical  economist  might  find  some 
gratification  in  the  certainty  that  the  Convention  by  saving  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  saved  the  Imperial  Exchequer  from 
the  necessity  of  meeting  liabilities  on  account  of  a  West  Indian 
collapse  estimated  at  T3, 798 ,000.  With  such  evidence  available 
of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Convention,  what  did  the  Radical 
Government  do  in  1907,  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  the  first 
term  for  which  it  w’as  arranged?  They  decided  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  parties  to  the  penal  clauses,  and  it  looked  as  though 
the  wretched  struggle  with  the  bounty-fed  article  would  be  re¬ 
vived.  Russia  had  remained  outside  the  Convention,  but  fortun- 
(1)  The  British  West  Indies, 
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ately  diplomacy  induced  her  to  come  in  in  1908  on  certain  terms, 
and  Great  Britain  was  released  from  re-signing  the  penal  clauses. 
Five  years  more  have  elapsed  and  Great  Britain  now  finds  that 
she  cannot  continue  even  a  negative  support  to  the  Convention. 

Ministers  tell  us  in  one  breath  that  the  withdrawal  will 
do  no  harm  because  the  Convention  has  accomplished  its  w'ork 
of  breaking  down  bounties ;  in  the  next  that  it  has  prevented 
cheap  sugar  from  finding  its  way  to  England,  and  cheap  sugar  has 
become  a  necessity,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
good  work  accomplished  is  to  be  undone.  No  harm,  it  is  asserted, 
will  come  to  the  West  Indies.  Every  “Free  Trade”  economist 
who  has  never  set  foot  in  a  cane-sugar-growing  colony  is,  of 
course,  a  better  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  cane- 
sugar  producer  than  the  cane-sugar  producer  himself.  To  such 
superior  people  the  evidence  of  dismay  and  alarm  provided  by  the 
correspondence  betw’een  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Governors 
of  British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  is  all  so  much 
froth. ^  Barbadoes  fears  that  withdrawal  will  plunge  her  people 
back  into  the  condition  of  acute  financial  distress  from  which  the 
Convention  rescued  them  :  British  Guiana  considers  that  the 
step  would  be  fatal  to  further  development  and  likely  to  cause 
acute  commercial  depression ;  Trinidad  views  the  prospect  with 
dismay ;  all  strike  the  same  note,  an  echo  doubtless  of  the  well- 
remembered  misery  through  which  the  West  Indies  passed  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Convention.  Mr.  Harcourt  is 
blandly  confident,  and  Mr.  Asquith  endorses  his  view,  that  all 
will  be  well.  And  on  what  do  they  base  this  confidence?  The 
Powers  have  signed  protocols  extending  the  anti-bounty  arrange¬ 
ment  for  five  years.  Mr.  Asquith  says  we  must  have  Russia’s 
surplus  of  cheap  sugar.  How  will  he  get  it  if  the  Convention  is 
to  be  continued?  If  he  does,  then  it  is  quite  certain  that,  whilst 
the  West  Indies  will  again  be  hard  hit,  other  beet-growing  nations 
will  not  stand  by  with  folded  arms  watching  Russia  exploit  the 
best  sugar  market  in  the  world.  The  Powers  which  have  made 
the  Convention  can  unma'ive  it,  and  Great  Britain  would  have 
no  right  to  say  that  they  were  wrong.  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  Russia  might,  indeed,  make  out  a  case  against  Great  Britain 
which  would  be  ample  excuse  for  going  back  on  the  protocols. 
There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  that  astuteness  in  the  line 
British  diplomacy  has  taken  which  the  foreigner  bluntly  designates 
perfidy.  Great  Britain  first  assists  the  Powders  in  tying  each 
other’s  hands,  and  then  says  ;  “Now'  you  can  do  me  no  harm 
1  withdraw.”  The  British  Government  is  solicitous  for  the  lolly- 
pops  and  the  jam-pots  at  home;  it  may  find  if  the  Powers 
(1)  Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  62G2. 
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continue  the  Convention  we  shall  get  no  cheaper  sugar,  but  our 
exports  of  confectionery  will  be  penalised  to  the  point  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  A  quaint  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Asquith  is  that  our 
withdrawal  leaves  us  free  to  give  preference  to  the  Colonies,  though 
he  added,  with  pious  horror  at  the  bare  mention  of  so  heretic 
a  thought,  that  his  Government  had  no  intention  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  freedom.  If  the  West  Indies  do  not  suffer 
in  kind,  however  much  they  suffer  in  confidence,  they  will  be 
saved  by  Canada,  with  whom  they  have,  thanks  to  Canada’s  lead, 
entered  into  a  ten  years’  tariff  agreement.  The  preference  to 
West  Indian  sugar  in  Canada  should  secure  it  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  whatever  course  may  be  taken  by  Great  Britain.  In 
India,  which.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  tells  us,^  could  with  small 
encouragement  provide  cheap  sugar,  not  only  for  herself  but  for 
the  whole  world,  the  withdrawal  is  not  likely  to  have  material 
consequences,  because,  fortunately,  the  Indian  Government  has 
shown  its  ability  more  than  once  to  use  its  tariff  for  the  protection 
of  its  industries.  It  was  at  once  amusing  and  irritating  to  read 
in  the  Daily  Netcs  that  one  effect  of  the  Convention  in  1903  was 
to  induce  Russia  to  put  a  retaliatory  duty  on  Indian  tea  :  “the 
East  Indies  had  to  pay  for  the  West  Indies — that  was  the  first 
Imperial  fruit.”  India  put  on  countervailing  duties  in  1899, 
four  years  before  the  Convention  came  into  force  !  India  attacked 
the  bounties  single-handed. 

On  the  Imperial  side  the  action  of  the  Government  is  serious, 
because  it  affords  the  Colonies  fresh  proof  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  Imperial  fiscal  policy.  On  the  domestic  side  it 
is  equally  serious  because  it  shows  that  no  industry  can  be  built 
up  in  England  in  the  security  of  stable  economic  conditions.  In 
1902  the  interests  mainly  menaced  by  the  bounties  were  West 
Indian ;  in  1912  Colonial  interests  are  supplemented  by  domestic. 
East  Anglia  has  made  an  earnest  beginning  with  sugar-beet 
cultivation.  Capital  and  enterprise  have  been  embarked  in  an 
industry  which  may  open  up  a  long  vista  of  prosperity.  Norfolk  is 
on  the  eve  of  showing  what  it  can  do.  With  the  bounties  in  force 
the  industry  would  be  still-born.  With  sugar  selling  at  its 
natural  price  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  thrive,  giving  employment  to  thousands,  assisting  to 
keep  down  costs  to  that  spoilt  child  of  Cobdenism,  the  consumer, 
and  opening  up  possibilities  of  agricultural  busine.ss  w'hich  may 
make  good  the  losses  in  other  directions.  Is  such  an  enterprise 
worth  no  consideration,  even  though  some  departure  had  to  be 
made  from  the  creed  of  ultra  cheapness?  Are  the  long  years 


(1)  Times,  August  7,  1912. 
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of  investigation  and  experiment  ^  with  a  view  to  establish  this 
industry  in  England  to  be  rendered  futile  in  the  very  hour  of 
fruition?  Before  the  Brussels  Convention  the  Daily  Chronicle 
assures  us  that  Great  Britain  was  “the  paradise  of  cheap  sugar,” 
and  no  doubt  to  economists  of  the  Chronicle  kidney  cheap  sugar, 
as  Omar  Khayyam  might  have  put  it,  “were  paradise  enow.” 
Is  it  nothing,  benefits  to  our  sugar-producing  Colonies  apart,  that 
since  the  Convention  East  Anglia  has  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
beet  industry,  that  our  refiners  have  once  more  done  profitable 
business,  giving  increasing  instead  of  decreasing  employment,  that 
our  machinery  makers  have  been  the  recipients  of  orders  which 
would  never  have  come  to  them  had  the  West  Indies  been  made 
bankrupt?  These  benefits  are  real  and  tangible,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  there  is  any  set-off  against  them  in  the 
higher  price  of  sugar.  Everything  has  gone  up  since  the  Radicals 
came  into  power.  The  market  value  of  sugar  has  risen  with 
the  market  value  of  wheat,  of  butter,  bacon,  and  the  rest.  If 
there  had  been  a  Tariff  Government  in  power  we  should  have  been 
told  that  our  food  was  costing  us  more  in  consequence  of  fiscal 
tinkering.  Sugar  prices  went  up  because  the  beet  crop  was  a 
partial  failure  last  year.  Without  the  supply  of  cane  sugar  avail¬ 
able,  what  would  the  beet  monopolists  have  charged  us  for  the 
limited  supply  within  their  control?  The  very  people  who  are 
now  yelling  out  for  cheap  sugar  would  then  have  been  cursing 
the  stupidity  which  had  allowed  cane  sugar  to  be  driven  out.  At 
present  we  have  a  duty  on  sugar ;  if  that  duty  had  been  remitted 
in  favour  of  the  Colonies,  we  should  have  had  cheaper  sugar  and 
the  West  Indies  would  have  had  a  new  incentive,  but  the  bare  idea 
of  any  such  preference  is  to  the  Free  Trader  so  insane  that  if  the 
duty  were  remitted  at  all  the  foreigner  must  be  considered  too. 
The  Briton,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  must  enjoy  no 
advantage.  So  resolute  is  the  Free  Trader  on  that  point  that 
if  the  Radicals  retain  power  and  decide  to  maintain  the  sugar 
duty  they  will  certainly  subject  home-grown  beet-sugar  to  excise, 
in  order  that  our  competitors  should  suffer  no  handicap.  There 
would  obviously  be  no  free  trade  in  sugar  if  the  German  or  the 
Russian  contributed  to  the  British  Exchequer  whilst  the  East 
Anglian  contributed  nothing  !  Such  logic  is  the  despair  at  once 
of  common  sense  and  patriotism. 

Edw.\rd  Salmon. 

(1)  Sugar  Beet :  Some  Fact^  and  Some  Illusions,  by  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott. 
Horace  Cox. 
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A  GREAT  city  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  built;  and  London 
beyond  all  other  great  cities,  is  a  proof  of  this.  On  whatever 
side  we  look  we  find  evidence  of  a  re-building  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  apparent  ability  of  certain  landmarks  to  defy  the  gnawing 
tooth  of  Time,  would  seem  to  threaten  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  outlines  of  the  Metropolis.  In  a  large  and  thickly-populated 
area  like  that  covered  by  London,  periodical  phases  of  building 
activity  are  to  be  expected  as  necessary  concomitants  of  civic 
life.  The  decay  attendant  on  all  works  of  human  agency,  the 
ever-changing  conditions  of  existence,  an  enlarged  conception  of 
the  architectural  requirements  of  a  great  city,  the  very  falling  in 
of  leases,  make  such  undertakings  inevitable. 

London  has  already  passed  through  tw^o  of  these  phases,  and 
is  at  this  moment  in  the  throes  of  the  third.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  City  after  the  Great  Fire,  when  Wren  produced  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  of  reconstruction  on  geometrical  lines,  marks  the  earliest 
attempt  to  deal  systematically  with  an  insoluble  problem.  All 
the  conditions  then  pointed  to  a  satisfactory  solution  ;  an  un¬ 
restricted  space  was  laid  bare ;  a  pre-eminent  architect  was  at 
hand  ;  the  authorities  were  willing ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting 
— money ;  and  thus  there  resulted  the  long-drawn-out  erection 
of  St.  Paul’s,  the  setting  up  of  innumerable  churches,  many  of 
which  remain  among  London’s  beautiful  landmarks,  but  little 
else  of  first-rate  importance.  Of  course,  the  City  got  itself  re¬ 
built,  although,  more  or  less,  on  the  same  restricted  lines  as 
before,  and  Wren’s  scheme,  as  well  as  Evelyn’s  (for  the  Diarist 
produced  one  only  less  complete  than  that  of  the  great  architect’s), 
w'as  laid  aside,  and  the  possibility  of  streets  90  ft.  wddc  and 
buildings  on  a  similarly  splendid  scale  was  lost  for  ever. 

To  some  extent  a  certain  picturesqueness  which  associates  itself 
with  less  ambitious  erections  would  have  been  to  seek  in  the 
mathematical  precision  of  Wren’s  scheme,  but  the  creator  of 
St.  Paul’s,  as  w^ell  as  many  of  his  successors,  never  forgot  their 
duty  to  antiquity ;  they  realised  that  nothing  but  a  gradual 
accretion  of  styles,  the  addition  of  the  new  to  the  old,  can  give 
a  city  that  distinctive  quality  by  which  it  seems  to  walk  hand-in- 
hand  wdth  the  history  of  the  country,  and  by  which  it  takes  on 
itself  something  of  the  varied  characteristics  of  succeeding 
generations.  It  is  this  proper  conception  of  architectural  duty  that 
makes  the  neglect  of  Wren’s  scheme  seem  so  deplorable,  for  when 
the  second  great  phase  of  rebuilding  in  London  occurred  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  a  conception  was 
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more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  earlier  work  was  associated  with  a  vitiated 
taste  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

This  was  the  period  that  saw  vast  rows  of  monotonous  houses 
and  shops  arising  on  all  sides ;  when  the  First  Gentleman  of 
Europe  was  King,  and  Wyatt  the  arbiter  of  taste ;  the  age  of 
stucco !  When  the  National  Gallery  was  thought  worthy  of  its 
great  object,  and  Stafford  House  was  considered  the  last  word 
on  palatial  dwellings ;  when  Eegent  Street  was  only  saved  from 
a  horrible  sameness  by  the  graceful  curve  at  its  southern  end,  an 
afterthought  made  necessary  by  exigencies  of  space  ;  and  churches 
whoso  outlines  are  anathema  to  a  larger  and  better  realisation 
of  what  such  edifices  should  be,  sprang  up  on  all  sides. 

What  architectural  features,  what  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  what  picturesque  points,  were  swept  away  in  the  full 
tide  of  this  mania  for  new  and  uninspired  work,  it  w’ould  be 
useless  and  rather  sad  to  recapitulate  ;  hut  at  the  present  moment 
when  the  third  of  the  great  building  movements  in  London  is 
at  hand,  when,  if  ever,  the  cacoethes  cedificandi  is  rampant  in 
our  City,  we  can  at  least  realise  what  we  are  losing,  and  what 
compensation  we  are  obtaining  for  the  uprooting  of  old  land¬ 
marks  and  the  obliteration  of  historic  sites. 

On  the  W'hole,  I  think  that,  although  what  is  inevitably  being 
destroyed  cannot  be  replaced,  and  although  it  is  sad  to  see  points 
of  interest  going  the  way  that  all  bricks  and  mortar  must  sooner 
or  later  go,  we  are  likely  to  be  the  gainers  in  so  many  respects 
that  we  may  feel  our  antiquarian  patriotism,  so  to  speak,  safe  even 
when  we  submit  to  the  changes  that  the  years  bring  in  their 
course. 

Demolition  and  rehnilding  in  the  case  of  a  great  city  must 
always  be  going  on  ;  and  if  at  certain  moments,  like  those  referred 
to,  this  activity  is  particularly  marked,  it  arises  from  a  variety 
of  causes  of  which  the  springs  are  not  always  very  clearly  defined. 
What  has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  more  marked  because  public  attention  has  been, 
and  is  being,  perpetually  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  writers  of 
innumerable  books  on  London  and  its  disappearing  landmarks, 
and  because  certain  societies  have  laboured  strenuously  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and,  if  incapable  of  preserving,  duly  to  record,  the  outlines 
of  w^hat  is  passing  daily  from  us. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  although  so  much  is  written  on  what 
is  vanishing,  relatively  little — except,  perhaps,  in  technical 
journals — is  attempted  in  the  way  of  drawing  attention  to  what 
is  being  set  up.  In  this  respect  the  topographical  works  con¬ 
cerned  with  London  in  the  twentieth  century  differ  largely  from 
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those  which  appeared  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
when  books  on  Metropolitan  Improvements,  as  they  were 
euphemistically  termed,  were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number. 

The  process  of  London’s  reconstruction — for  it  is  little  less— 
as  it  is  being  carried  on  to-day,  falls  under  three  heads.  In  the 
first  place ,  there  is  the  destruction  of  old  buildings ;  in  the 
second,  the  erection  of  new  ones,  in  some  cases  a  rebuilding,  on 
ampler  lines,  of  what  has  been  demolished;  in  the  third,  the 
wholesale  re-development,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  large  areas. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  most  interesting  features  whicli 
have  recently  disappeared  from  London  were  situated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  City  :  Crosby  Hall,  Christ’s  Hospital  (the  Bhic- 
coat  School),  and  the  Old  Bailey  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind. 
Each  of  these  has  been,  in  turn,  the  victim  of  progress,  for  each 
has  had  to  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  requirements. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  two  have  had  a  palingenesis ,  for  Christ’s 
Hospital  is  flourishing  at  Horsham,  just  as,  at  an  earlier  day. 
Charterhouse  School  was  reconstituted  at  Godaiming,  and  the 
Old  Bailey  has  been  rebuilt  on  splendid  lines  never  dreamed  of  by 
tlie  younger  Lance,  who  erected  its  grim  predecessor;  but  so 
firmly  rooted  had  these  two  buildings  become,  and  so  integral  a 
part  of  the  City  did  they  seem  to  bo,  that  the  fate  that  overtook 
them  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  little  compensated  for  by  their 
later  more  ample  equivalents. 

With  Crosby  Hall  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  for  the 
scheme  which  resulted  in  its  re-erection  at  Chelsea,  will  preserve, 
it  may  be  hoped,  so  long  as  bricks  and  mortar  last,  the  beautiful 
relic  in  its  entirety  at  a  spot  in  some  respects  as  appropriate,  and 
certainly  safer  from  future  desecration  than  that  from  whence  it 
w'as  torn.  The  sad  point  about  the  enforced  removal  of  this  piece 
of  petrified  tradition  is  the  fact,  as  I  had  occasion  to  write  at 
the  time  when  its  fate  was  sealed,  that  the  inability  of  the  City 
of  London  to  save  one  of  its  most  cherished  and  historic  pos¬ 
sessions — standing,  as  it  did,  on  a  relatively  insignificant  space  of 
ground — was  made  patent  to  a  wondering  world. 

Besides  these  three  notable  buildings,  both  wfithin  the  City’s 
bounds,  and  without,  all  sorts  of  lesser  landmarks  have  been  up¬ 
rooted  as  a  consequence  of  building  development.  In  Botolpb 
Lane,  for  instance,  St.  George’s — one  of  Wren’s  lesser  churches, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one  known  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  1273 — was  swept  away  six  years  ago  under  the 
Union  of  Benefices  Act ;  and  the  fine  old  house  close  by,  with 
its  splendid  car\7ed  staircase  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  TL, 
was  pulled  down  a  year  later.  In  Broad  Street,  St.  Peter-le-Poer, 
which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Porteous  in  1792,  and  had 
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Bishop  Hoadley  for  one  of  its  rectors,  has  been  demolished  more 
recently.  Like  St.  George’s,  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
church  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  only  to  be  pulled  down  in 
1788  because  it  was  found  to  project  inconveniently  into  the 
street.  In  Stow’s  day,  Paulet  House,  which  Sir  William  Paulet, 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  built  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI] I. 
and  Edward  VI.,  stood  next  to  it. 

If  churches  can  thus  be  removed  bodily,  or  turned  to  alien 
uses  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  the  work  of  that  fine 
architect  Hawksmoor,  which  forms  a  kind  of  protective  covering 
to  the  Tube  Eailway  (could  desecration  go  further?),  and  would 
have  been  entirely  removed  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
devoted  band,  it  is  not  surprising  that  old  houses  should  fall  the 
victims  of  perpetual  utilitarian  requirements — requirements  that 
will  soon  improve  out  of  existence  what  few  old  and  interesting 
buildings  are  left  us. 

The  number  of  these  houses  that  has  disappeared  within  the 
last  ten  years  is  astonishing,  and  affords  food  for  sad  reflection. 
Those  that  one  can  call  readily  to  mind  include  the  picturesque 
habitations  that  once  hid  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  from  the  street, 
one  of  which  w^as  known  as  the  Quest  House,  because  of  its  having 
been  in  earlier  days  the  headquarters  of  those  who  looked  after 
the  affairs  of  Cripplegate  Ward ;  and  the  timber-framed  houses 
of  Holywell  and  Wych  Streets,  w-hich  disappeared  when  the  re¬ 
construction  of  this  portion  of  the  Strand  was  undertaken.  We 
have  now  very  few  of  these  relics  of  a  past  time  in  London,  and 
one  fears  that  at  any  moment  one  may  learn  that  those  in  Fetter 
Lane  and  the  incomparable  row  in  Holborn  are  to  be  doomed  out 
of  existence. 

Even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  old  Inns  have  not  escaped 
the  seemingly  inevitable  fate  of  old  buildings.  In  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  Sardinia  Chapel,  where  Nollekens  was  baptised  and  Fanny 
Burney  married,  has  been  demolished,  and  the  sacrilegious  w’ork 
begun  by  the  Gordon  rioters  will  be  completed  by  no  less  redoubt¬ 
able  iconoclasts;  while,  close  by,  the  fine  old  house  with  the 
Royal  Rose  and  the  Fleur-de-lys  on  its  pilastered  front  is  but  too 
obviously  awaiting  the  fate  of  the  row  of  which  it  formed  the 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  feature.  Nothing  of  the  calm 
and  reposeful  backwater  out  of  London’s  full  and  turbulent  stream 
formed  by  Barnard’s  Inn  remains  but  the  Elizabethan  Hall,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  fact  of  the  Mercers’  Company  having 
purchased  it  that  we  are  enabled  to  call  it  our  own.  We  all 
of  us  know  what  has  happened  to  Clifford’s  Inn — and  what 
associations  do  not  cling  around  Clifford’s  Inn !  Standing 
on  ground  granted  by  Edward  IT.  to  Robert  de  Clifford,  it  was, 
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in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  successor,  an  independent 
school  for  the  study  of  the  law.  By  Elizabeth’s  day  the  students 
in  term-time  numbered  no  fewer  than  one  hundred,  while  twenty 
earnest  workers  laboured  here  during  the  long  vacation,  and 
found  here  a  retreat  almost  as  delightful  as  the  country  and 
probably  as  quiet.  Here,  after  the  Great  Fire,  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  a  bench  of  judges  sat  to  settle  the  innumerable  disputes  about 
property  which  had  been  devoured  by  the  flames,  and  to  readjust 
landmarks  that  had  disappeared  in  the  holocaust.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  a  student  here,  and  so  was  the  learned  Selden ;  and,  at 
a  later  day,  Robert  Pultock,  who  wrote  Peter  Wilhins,  and  George 
Dyer,  who  fell  into  the  New  River  on  an  historic  occasion,  resided 
in  this  studious  retreat,  and  Samuel  Butler  wTote  his  Ereiohon 
within  its  ancient  walls. 

New  Inn,  with  its  memories  of  Sir  Thomas  [More,  who  lived 
laborious  days  here  before  he  went  to  the  more  dignified  but 
hardly  more  picturesque  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  w'ho,  after  he  had 
fallen  from  Royal  favour,  talked  of  retiring  to  “New  Inn  fare, 
wherewith  many  an  honest  man  is  w’ell  contented,”  as  Roper 
tells  us,  has  entirely  disappeared.  Danes  Inn,  merely  a  street 
of  legal  chambers,  notwithstanding  its  name,  went  down  in  the 
devastation  that  overtook  this  devoted  quarter  when  the  Aldwych 
improvement  scheme  was  formulated ;  and  Serjeant’s  Inn  has 
but  recently  been  brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  a  villa  at  Clapham. 

Volumes  might  be  wTitten  if  one  wished  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  picture  of  what  has  disappeared  recently  in  London 
in  the  track  of  the  improver.  Nor  must  we  only  seek  for  such 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  heart  of  the  City  or  in  its  immediate 
surrounding  area.  If  we  go  north  to  Marylebone  we  shall  find 
evidences  of  the  same  restless  activity.  Bell  Street,  Edgware 
Road,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Baker  Street 
and  Waterloo  Railway ;  the  Great  Central  Hotel  stands  on  the 
site  of  Harewood  Square,  where  Hayter,  the  painter,  and  Lough, 
the  sculptor,  once  lived ;  and  the  Great  Central  Railway  has 
cut  through  a  number  of  old  houses  which  once  stood  in  this 
quarter  surrounded  by  their  own  grounds,  amongst  them  being 
No.  41  North  Bank,  where  Huxley  resided,  and  No.  27  Upper 
Baker  Street,  the  one-time  home  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  by  reason  of  a  similar  utilitarian  requirement.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  locality  has  been  so  entirely  changed  that  thos(' 
who  knew  it  intimately  a  few  years  since  might  now  be  forgiven 
if  they  lost  themselves  in  its  present  altered  outlines. 

In  the  west,  Kensington  High  Street  has  been  rebuilt  out  of 
all  recognition,  and  even  the  classic  groves  of  Holland  House  have 
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been  shorn  of  their  former  fair  proportions,  and  huge  blocks  of  flats 
overlook  that  leafy  retreat  where  Addison  wandered  and  Eogers  sat. 
Where,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  stood  the  old-fashioned 
exiguous  shops  of  the  Brompton  Road  and  Knightsbridge, 
immense  commercial  houses  to-day  rear  their  elaborate  facades ; 
and  in  the  heart  of  Chelsea  large  areas  of  empty  and  dilapidated 
dwellings  indicate  that  they  will  shortly  join  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Paradise  Row  in  the  ewigkeit  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

What  have  we  in  place  of  this  wholesale  demolition?  If  we 
look  around  us  I  think  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  although  we 
have  lost  much  in  picturesqueness  and,  as  it  were,  the  outer 
semblance  of  historic  tradition,  we  have  gained  much  in  an 
improved  condition  of  daily  life  and  in  dignified  architectural 
achievement.  In  the  City,  in  place  of  Dance’s  sepulchral  prison, 
we  have  the  splendid  buildings  of  the  New  Old  Bailey ;  on  all 
sides  have  arisen  insurance  offices  of  such  vast  proportions  and 
beautiful  elevations  that  we  might  suppose  the  architectural 
energy  of  the  country  to  have  been  alone  expended  on  them. 
Where  Christ’s  Hospital  stood  the  extensive  additional  buildings 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  give  evidence  of  an  energy  in 
battling  disease,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  a  better  sign 
of  the  times  than  even  the  preservation  of  ancient  landmarks. 
More  than  half  of  Finsbury  Circus  is  a  veritable  arena  of  stately 
offices  rising  high  above  the  few  old-fashioned  buildings  that  still 
stand  to  show  what  was  once  sufficient  for  our  commercial  needs ; 
while  in  all  parts  of  the  City  the  same  ample  reconstruction  tells 
a  similar  tale,  and  affords  us  some  consolation  in  the  midst  of  our 
regret  for  what  has  disappeared. 

Coming  westward,  an  extraordinary  change,  more  marked  even 
than  in  the  City,  has  come  over  the  scene.  A  series  of  splendid 
theatres,  and  at  least  one  gigantic  hotel,  have  arisen  where  once 
existed  the  rookeries  north  of  the  Strand;  and  the  ghost  of  Dr. 
Johnson  will  soon  not  know  the  Fleet  Street  which  its  corporeal 
counterpart  loved  so  well.  Farther  west  still,  vast  hotels — the 
Piccadilly,  the  Carlton,  and  the  Eitz— have  replaced  buildings 
which,  during  the  former  great  development  of  the  West-End, 
were  looked  upon  as  cere  perennius.  Colossal  business  premises, 
such  as  our  forefathers  would  never  have  believed  possible,  have 
arisen  on  all  sides,  and  hardly  a  corner  site  exists  but  has  been 
converted  into  a  striking  feature  of  architectural  ingenuity  and 
commercial  enterprise.  The  old  and  inadequate  railw’ay  stations 
are  giving  place  to  structures  so  vast  that  the  seven-leagued  boots 
of  the  fairy  story  seem  necessary  to  those  who  use  them ;  while 
Sir  Aston  Webb’s  long  facade  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  made  the  memory  of  the  “Brompton  Boilers”  as  vague  as 
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that  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon ;  and  in  another  part  of  * 
the  Metropolis  the  London  County  Council’s  new  palace  is  arising 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  elbowing  out  of  existence 
the  wharves  which  we  have  known  as  unsightly  adjuncts  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  ever  since  we  can  remember  the  features  of 
1  jondon. 

The  mention  of  the  County  Hall  which  is  being  erected 
at  this  point  reminds  one  what  a  field  for  rebuilding  is  here,  and 
makes  one  wonder  whether  the  London  County  Council’s  lead 
will  ever  be  followed.  London  has  hitherto  had  but  one 
bank  to  its  river ;  unlike  the  case  of  Paris  and  other  Continental 
capitals,  when  we  cross  any  of  our  bridges  we  enter  at  once  into 
a  terra  incognita,  and  are  swallowed  up  in  a  congeries  of  sordid 
streets.  The  Thames  east  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  as  much 
cut  off  from  us  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Will  the  day  ever  come 
when  some  enterprising  spirits  will  dare  to  erect  splendid  offices 
and  shops  where  now  the  wharves,  many  of  them  already 
apparently  moribund,  trail  their  ugly  length?  Will  officialdom 
ever  see  the  advantage  of  developing  the  acres  and  acres  that  lie 
contiguous  to  the  river,  and,  fronting  them  with  an  embankment, 
of  creating  a  newer  London  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames? 

If  it  seems  ungracious  to  suggest  fresh  official  development 
when  so  much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  recently, 
and  the  most  exacting  might  be  supposed  willing  to  concede  a 
measure  of  repose  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  great  and 
undoubted  improvements  that  are  gradually  giving  to  London 
enlarged  air  spaces,  wider  streets,  and  splendid  buildings,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  such  matters  a  great  and  growing  city  can 
never  stand  still,  and  that  it  has  been  a  forgetfulness  of  this  in 
the  past  that  has  made  largely  necessary  what  is  being  done 
to-day.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly  the  case  with  street 
development.  Private  enterprise  is  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  great  isolated  buildings ;  nothing  hut  official  attention  is 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  reorganisation  of  whole  areas ;  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  that  so  much  has  been  effected  within  the  last 
few  years.  Those  who  know  their  London  will  realise  this,  and 
the  visitor  will  be  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  change. 

Eoughly,  it  embraces  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
the  widening  of  Whitehall  at  its  southern  end,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Mall,  and  the  making  of  Aldwych  and  Kingsway,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  lesser  schemes  as  the  changes  wrought  around 
the  Marble  Arch,  the  gradual  widening  of  Fleet  Street  and  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  the  setting  back  of  the  Arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  n 
part  of  the  reconstruction  of  this  open  space. 
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Shaftesbury  Avenue  is  already  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old,  having  been  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1886, 
but  as  something  in  the  way  of  a  pioneer  of  what  has  been  done 
since,  it  seems  properly  to  take  its  place  here.  Where  it  runs 
formerly  existed  old  Dudley  Street,  Bang  Street,  Eichmond 
Street,  and  Lewknor  Lane,  which  intersected  a  thickly  populated 
and  disreputable  area  known  once  by  the  familiarly  unsavoury 
name  of  the  Seven  Dials.  This  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  some  approach  to  systematic  develop¬ 
ment,  for  we  find  Evelyn,  in  1694,  writing  that  he  “went  to  see 
the  building  beginning  neare  St.  Giles,  where  seven  streets  make 
a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  area, 
said  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Neale,”  which  gives  us  the  date  of  the 
formation  of  the  Seven  Dials  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  has  a  well-known  reference  to  the  column 
which  now  exists  as  a  memorial  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  at  Wey- 
bridge,  and  which  was  removed  from  its  original  site  in  1773 
because  of  a  report  that  treasure  was  to  be  found  concealed 
beneath  it.  Inasmuch  as  with  the  formation  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  light  and  air  have  entered  into  the  once  low  and  squalid 
haunts  that  existed  here,  the  tradition  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  verified,  although  in  a  belated  manner. 

The  widening  of  Whitehall  by  the  extinction  of  old  Parliament 
Street  and  King  Street  is  of  more  recent  date.  Before  Parliament 
Street  was  formed  in  1756,  King  Street  was  the  only  connecting 
thoroughfare  between  Whitehall  and  the  Abbey.  Charles  II. 
once  projected  the  purchase  of  the  street  with  a  view  to  rebuilding 
it,  but,  as  was  usual  with  many  of  the  Merry  Monarch’s  schemes, 
want  of  money  proved  the  obstacle  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1723,  when 
the  King’s  Street  Gate  was  removed,  that  the  narrow  roadway 
was,  to  some  extent,  made  more  convenient  than  it  had  hitherto 
been.  In  the  nineteenth  century  various  efforts  had  been  made 
to  widen  Whitehall  at  this  point,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  more  than  once  put  off  the  day  when  King  Street  and  its 
manifold  associations  should  be  interfered  with. 

Edmund  Spenser  and  Thomas  Carew  both  lived  in  it,  so  did 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  the  first  to  perpetrate  the  mot  that 
“Ambassadors  were  men  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their 
country.”  But  a  greater  than  Wotton  was  once  a  resident  in  the 
street,  no  less  a  person,  indeed,  than  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  it  was 
past  his  house  that,  to  use  Herbert’s  w’ords,  “The  King  (Charles 
I.),  at  the  rising  of  the  Court,  with  a  guard  of  Halbadiers,  re¬ 
turned  to  Whitehall  in  a  close  chair,  through  King  Street.”  The 
Local  Government  Board’s  new  office  stands  on  the  site  of  King 
Street,  and  when  we  regret  the  loss  of  the  historic  thoroughfare 
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we  can  only  console  ourselves  with  the  additional  width  and 
uniformity  given  to  Whitehall,  and  the  dignity  of  the  splendid 
building  that  stands  at  its  south-west  corner. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Mall,  once  threatened  with  the 
horrific  title  of  “Processional  Avenue,”  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  now  at  length  completed,  is  one 
of  those  changes  to  which  only  Time  will  reconcile  some  of  us. 
The  more  or  less  informal  aggregation  of  trees  here ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  that,  to  some  extent,  they  looked  as  their  predecessors  must 
have  looked  when  Charles  II.  strolled  beneath  them,  or  when, 
at  a  later  day,  Molly  Lepel  and  the  Gunnings  walked  triumphant 
between  their  waving  branches,  combined  to  make  the  Mall,  as 
it  was  before  its  reincarnation,  a  spot  dear  to  imagination.  In 
place  of  it  we  have  a  road  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  an 
uninterrupted  vista  such  as  we  shall  find  nowhere  else  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  we  have  besides  another  much  needed  outlet  for 
traffic ;  although  in  this  connection  one  cannot  but  think  that  a 
roadway  across  the  Green  Park,  connecting  Hyde  Park  Corner 
with  Pall  Mall,  would  have  been  far  more  serviceable,  particularly 
when  one  remembers  the  crowded  state  of  Piccadilly  during  the 
season,  and  the  block  that  is  perennially  created  at  the  top  of 
St.  James’s  Street.  Nor  can  one  be  quite  satisfied  that  the 
massive  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall,  blocking  out  its 
trees  from  Trafalgar  Square,  is  for  the  best ;  the  peep  of  greenery 
that  seemed  to  be  promised  is  but  dimly  seen  between  its 
solid  masonry. 

As  to  the  great  memorial  itself  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
its  merits,  especially  those  of  the  beautiful  central  group,  are 
manifest ;  but  tw^o  things  are  certain  :  one,  that  it  makes 
the  stucco  front  of  the  Palace  appear  more  appallingly  dirty 
than  ever,  and  accentuates  the  necessity — a  necessity  jwinted 
out  over  and  over  again — of  refacing  in  stone  what  should 
never  have  been  built  in  any  less  durable  material ;  the  other, 
that  the  groups  that  stand  on  the  piers  of  the  gateways  are  not 
only  feeble  and  ineffective  in  themselves  (they  look  for  all  the 
world  as  if  modelled  in  soap),  but  dw’arf  the  excellent  gates  by 
their  unnecessary  size. 

With  whatever  feelings  the  Mall  alteration  may  be  regarded, 
Londoners  can  congratulate  themselves  that  the  scheme  for  re¬ 
constructing  the  Horse  Guards  and  turning  the  sylvan  beauty 
of  St.  James’s  Park  into  formal  statue-decked  alleys,  and  the 
picturesque  lake  into  an  elongated  trough,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Anne,  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  id^es  manquees. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  latter-day  schemes  for  the  archi¬ 
tectural  betterment  and  improved  convenience  of  London  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  formation  of  Aldwych  and  Kings  way.  At  present 
this  is  so  incomplete,  and  in  parts  even  chaotic,  that  a  definite 
judgment  as  to  its  merits  must  to  some  extent  be  mere  guess¬ 
work,  but  enough  has  been  already  done  at  least  to  warrant  us 
in  regarding  it  as  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  attempts  to  make 
Loudon  worthy  of  itself.  The  antiquary  will,  of  course,  sigh  over 
what  had  to  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  broad 
streets  and  splendid,  though  isolated,  buildings;  and  even  the 
unemotional  will  feel,  I  suppose,  something  of  regret  for  the  loss 
of  the  old  houses  of  Wych  Street  and  Holywell  Street,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  New  Inn,  and  Craven  Buildings  which  perpetuated 
the  name  of  the  gallant  Lord  Craven,  whose  fine  mansion  once 
stood  on  their  site — a  site,  too,  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia — the  Queen  of  Hearts.  Others  will  call 
to  mind  with  reminiscent  regret  the  old  Globe  Theatre,  the 
Olympic,  and  the  Opera  Comique ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  expediency  and  hygienic 
requirements,  if  we  call  to  mind  not  so  much  the  interesting  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  area,  but  rather  the  accumulation  of  low,  dirty 
haunts,  hotbeds  of  vice  and  misery,  that  congregated  here — Clare 
Market  and  its  innumerable  attendant  courts  and  alleys,  where  if 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  penetrated  they  showed  squalor  and 
wretchedness  shivering  in  their  rags  and  vice  brooding  over  all — we 
shall,  I  think,  be  willing  to  regard  the  sacrifice  of  many  memories 
tor  the  sake  of  the  improved  condition  of  things  that  now  obtains 
in  this  spot,  a  good  sacrifice. 

The  life  of  a  great  city  is  very  similar  to  the  life  of  man.  So 
many  pleasant  and  picturesque  attributes  of  the  youth  of  both 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  inevitably  merge  themselves  into 
the  more  enlarged  outlook  of  advancing  years ;  and  a  great  city 
that  should  be  content  to  preserve  the  characteristics  of  its  earlier 
days  into  extreme  old  age  would  be  but  comparable  to  a  man  to 
whom  experience  and  knowledge  should  bring  nothing  new,  and 
who  should  exhibit  the  unformed  features  of  childhood  crowned 
by  the  white  hairs  of  a  double  senility.  Where  we  find  the  one 
preserving  the  faith  and  gentle  elements  of  his  novitiate  unspoiled 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age,  so  should  we  find  the  other 
retaining,  so  far  as  may  be,  those  characteristics  that  recall  its 
early  growth  without  detracting  from  the  dignity  of  its  maturity  ; 
in  neither  should  the  preservation  of  early  features  be  insisted 
upon  simply  because  they  are  youthful  adjuncts,  and  often 
adjuncts  that,  instead  of  increasing,  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  advancing  years. 

E.  Bbresford  Chancellor. 
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In  a  quiet,  old-fashioned,  two-storey  house,  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  at 
No.  48  rue  de  Vaugirard,  opposite  the  beautiful  liuxeinbourg  gardens 
and  within  view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senate,  lived  and  worked 
M.  Jules  Emile  Frdderic  Massenet,  the  most  popular  and,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  contemporary  operatic  composer  in  France.  There  is 
but  one  other  star  in  the  French  musical  world  that  can  rival  with 
his,  and  that  is  Saint-Saens.  But  Saint-Saens,  great  as  he  is 
musically  and  as  the  author  of  Samson  et  Dalila,  has  never  displayed 
the  prolific  genius  and  the  vast  capacity  of  Jules  Massenet  for  the 
production  of  operatic  works.  As  regards  the  variety  and  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  operas,  Massenet  may  well  be  called  the  Verdi  of  France. 
For  thirty-five  years  and  more  he  went  on  composing  operas, 
sometimes  more  than  one  a  year,  and  lately  he  has  been  as  busy 
with  a  new  one  to  be  brought  out  next  winter  as  if  he  were  only 
a  young  composer  anxious  to  keep  up  a  sudden  and  recently 
acquired  celebrity.  So  absorbed  was  Massenet  in  his  constant  work 
of  production  that  it  w'as  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  received  in  his 
private  sanctum,  and  at  numerous  social  functions  wdiere  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  invited  it  w'as  Mme.  Massenet  who  often  represented  him. 
The  master  was  too  engrossed  with  his  work  and  his  scores  to  think 
of  wasting  his  time  at  mundane  receptions. 

For  thirty  years  and  more  M.  Massenet  lived  and  composed  many 
a  world-famous  opera  in  an  apartment  in  the  rue  du  G^ndral  Foy, 
behind  the  Church  of  Saint-Augustin,  and  it  was  only  some  nine  or 
ten  years  ago  that  he  removed  to  his  recent  quarters,  more  rustic, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  more  secluded  and  farther  away  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  centre  of  Paris.  The  air  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens  in  his  opinion  was  fresher  and  more  exhilarating  and  the  view 
more  inspiring.  A  few  green  plants  grow  as  they  please  in  stands 
behind  the  gate,  ivies  grow  with  an  air  of  negligence  and  indifference 
over  the  old  walls  which  shut  in  a  small  courtyard  and  keep  out  the 
would-be  intruders.  Massenet  could  here  work  away  quietly  as  if  he 
were  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  though  he  had  already  passed  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  his  vigour \vas  as  undiminished  as  when  he  composed 
Manon  and  Werther  or  bi-ought  out  his  first  great  work,  Le  Hoi  de 
Lahore,  in  1877. 

An  artist’s  home  is  often  an  indication  of  his  mind.  Massenet 
loved  to  be  surrounded  by  old  furniture.  On  entering  his  house  the 
first  thing  one  sees  is  an  antique  hall  clock.  You  may  take  it  for 
what  you  like  :  a  clock  that  might  have  served  for  Manon,  that  might 
have  recalled  Werther,  or  a  scene  in  Grisrlidis.  It  is  as  big  as  an 
old-fashioned  wardrobe,  and  slowly  strikes  the  hour  as  if  it  were 
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careful  not  to  disturb  the  solitude  of  its  master.  Here  and  there  in 
the  rooms  we  find  curious  bits  of  furniture,  but  they  are  not  piled 
up  pell-mell  and  ostentatiously  as  in  some  houses,  and  the  dining¬ 
room  is  very  simply  adorned  with  some  pieces  of  Gobelin  tapestry. 
The  salon  is  entirely  furnished  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style,  and  here 
Mme.  Massenet  probably  had  her  say.  There  are  some  solid 
potiches  and  a  number  of  handsome  vases  filled  with  flowers  freshly 
brought  in  every  day.  To  one  of  his  friends  who  visited  him  one- 
day,  M.  Massenet  said  as  they  were  in  the  salon:  “Look  here  at 
this  painting;  it  is  signed  by  Flameng.  It  is  a  portrait  of  my  wife. 
It  reminds  me  of  days  long  gone  by,  when  she  and  I  first  became 
acquainted.  I  was  in  Rome  then,  at  the  Villa  Medicis,  1863,  and 
she  was  a  pupil  of  Liszt.” 

Massenet  was  bom  on  May  12th,  1842,  at  Montand,  near  Saint- 
Etionne.  His  father  was  an  iron-worker,  and  had  established  himself 
as  a  manufacturer  of  scythes  and  such  like  agricultural  implements. 
He  had  been  an  officer  in  Napoleon’s  army,  and  had  originally  come 
from  the  department  of  the  Moselle  in  the  north,  and  his  own  father 
had  been  a  professor  of  history  at  Strasburg.  It  was  after  the  wars 
that  he  drifted  south  and  settled  near  Saint-Etienne.  He  was 
married  twice,  and  had  four  children  by  his  first  wife  and  four  by 
the  second.  Mile,  de  Marancourt,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
commissariat  department  of  Napoleon’s  army.  Mile,  de  Marancourt, 
Massenet’s  mother,  besides  being  of  aristocrat  descent,  had  great 
artistic  gifts,  and  was  an  excellent  pianist.  That  she  transmitted  her 
artistic  gifts  to  her  children  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
four  children  of  the  first  marriage  of  IMassenet’s  father  developed  no 
leaning  to  art  whatever,  whereas  the  four  children  of  the  second 
marriage  were  all  artistically  gifted.  Jules  Massenet  was  the 
youngest  of  all. 

In  1848,  consequently,  when  Jules  was  only  six  years  of  age, 
the  entire  family  removed  to  Paris.  His  mother  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  on  the  piano,  and  she  was  astonished  at  the  precocious 
musical  talent  of  her  Benjamin.  It  was  a  delight  to  teach  a  boy 
of  such  gifts,  to  whose  little  fingers  the  piano  seemed  to  have  no 
secrets.  Such  progress  did  he  make  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
entered  the  examination  for  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  given  the 
Finale  of  Op.  10  of  Beethoven,  which  he  executed  with  remarkable 
brilliancy,  and,  of  course,  the  young  prodiey  passed  the  ordeal  with 
flying  colours.  He  was  admitted  at  once,  and  joined  the  piano  class 
of  Laurent,  following  also  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of  Solf^ge  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  the  class  of  Savard. 

But  his  studies  at  the  Conservatoire  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  his  father.  To  his  intense  disappointment,  his  father 
removed  with  the  entire  family  from  Paris  to  Chamb^ry  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  health.  This  meant  an  end  of  the  classes  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  little  boy  vanished 
into  thin  air. 
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Cliambery  offered  no  field  whatever  to  his  musical  talent.  Jules 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and  there  is  a  story  that  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  came  hack  to  Paris  of  his  own  accord  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Every  genius  has  to  he  guilty  of  some 
escapade,  and  this  running  away  from  home  to  rejoin  his  classes  at 
the  Conservatoire  is  only  a  very  mild  one.  However,  M.  Massenet 
always  denied  the  story.  Ho  said  that  his  mother  was  too  well 
aware  of  his  musical  gifts  to  put  any  obstacle  in  his  way.  He  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  and  though  his  parents  would  have 
liked  to  have  kept  him  with  them,  they  finally  consented  to  let  him 
return.  He  went  to  live  with  a  very  kind  aunt  of  his,  who  resided  at 
the  comer  of  the  rue  Condorcet  and  rue  Eochechouart,  and  resumed  his 
lessons  at  the  Conservatoire.  This  wms  about  1856.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  lie  already  received  a  first  honourable  mention  for  piano 
and  another  for  solffege,  and  so  well  did  he  profit  by  his  studies  that 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  in  1859,  he  was  given  the  first  prize 
for  piano.  He  was  then  only  seventeen,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
who  secure  that  high  honour  at  that  age. 

We  might  suppose  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  his  real  career 
was  to  be  that  of  a  great  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  another  Liszt  or 
Rubinstein,  hut  we  know  from  what  Jonci^res  tells  us  of  his  con¬ 
descending  to  form  part  of  an  orchestra  if  only  to  beat  the  hass  drum 
and  clash  the  cymbals  that  he  had  a  wider  ambition.  The  whole 
field  of  music  is  what  his  genius  embraced,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  had  his  first  prize  for  the  piano,  he  entered  the  class  of  harmony 
and  composition  conducted  by  Eeher,  in  1860.  In  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  organ  class  of  Renoist,  and  in  1861  he  was  admitted  to 
the  class  of  Ambroise  Thomas  for  oratorio,  dramatic,  and  operatic 
composition.  Ever  since  he  spoke  of  Ambroise  Thomas  as  his 
principal  master,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  his  earlier  works  the 
influence  of  the  composer  of  Hamlet  was  visible,  and  it  was  he  who, 
more  than  any  other,  helped  to  ground  Massenet  in  that  classic 
purity,  finished  elegance,  and  subdued  harmony  for  which  his  works 
are  famous.  There  was  but  one  branch  in  which  Massenet,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  could  not  get  beyond  a  simple  honourable  mention, 
and  that  was  solffege.  Three  times  he  competed  for  a  prize,  and  three 
times  he  failed,  whereupon  he  gave  it  up,  satisfied  with  his  three 
honourable  mentions. 

Many  of  the  young  students  in  those  days,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  ’sixties,  when  Massenet  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  used  to 
frequent  the  Caf6  Charles,  in  the  rue  des  Poissoniers.  They  hnd 
founded  a  little  society  called  La  Socidt^  Symphonique  d’Amateurs, 
and  their  orchestra  was  directed  by  a  famous  musician  known  as 
le  P^re  Mari4.  Victorien  Joncieres,  writing  about  his  reminiscences 
a  year  ago  in  the  Gauloia,  tells  how  he  met  Massenet  at  the  Cafd 
Charles.  They  held  as  junior  members  the  important  posts  of  cymbal 
player  and  drummer.  Jonci^res  felt  quite  proud  in  being  able  to  say 
that  in  those  days  he  could  beat  the  drum  better  than  Massenet. 
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He  added :  “  My  most  successful  piece  was  the  overture  to  Gazza 
Ladra,  which  begins  with  a  rattling  of  drums.  I  used  to  beat  the 
opening  measures  on  my  drum  with  such  maestna  that  at  each 
rehearsal  I  got  a  unanimous  cheer  of  approval  from  the  orchestra. 
One  night,  at  the  great  annual  concert,  when  I  had  distinguished 
myself  as  usual,  our  director,  P^re  Mari4,  after  the  whole  audience 
had  applauded,  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Young  man,  you  have  a  great 
future  before  you.’  What  a  pity  that  I  gave  up  the  drum  for  the 
journalist’s  pen !  ” 

“Massenet,”  M.  Jonci^res  continued,  “was  at  that  time  a  beardless 
youth,  with  the  nose  slightly  turned  up,  with  a  bright  look,  and 
always  laughing,  and  a  big,  bushy  head  of  hair  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  throwing  back.  He  was  more  persevering  than  I  was;  he 
worked  so  seriously  at  his  cymbals  that  at  the  close  of  a  competition 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  cymbal-player  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
a  post  which  he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  moii  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  earned  some  money  as  accompanist 
at  Roger’s  singing  school.” 

Like  all  young  men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  talent  which  the 
world  is  eager  to  applaud,  Massenet  was  ambitious  to  make  his 
way.  The  idea  that  he  also  could  compose  operas  and  scores  took 
hold  of  him  early.  The  men  who  were  famous  then  and  great  stars 
in  the  musical  firmament  were  Rossini  and  Gounod,  to  mention  the 
biggest  only,  and  Massenet,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  youth,  entered  into  the  lists  with  them.  He  had  not 
even  yet  won  his  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  nor  so  much  as 
aspired  to  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  But  ambition  and  talent  over¬ 
shadowed  all  these  drawbacks,  and  he  composed  his  first  scores  of  a 
one-act  operetta  called  Les  Deux  Boursiers.  The  score  was  handed 
round  to  some  of  his  musical  friends,  parts  of  it  were  rehearsed  and 
warmly  approved;  whereupon  Massenet  boldly  went  to  the  Cercle 
Dramatique  of  the  Cite  Pigalle,  and  offered  it  to  the  manager. 
Nobody  ever  knew  what  became  of  it.  The  one-act  operetta  was 
never  performed,  and  his  youthful  friends  wondered  why  it  had  never 
even  been  published.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  any  catalogue  of  his 
works,  and  yet,  according  to  one  of  his  comrades,  this  first  venture 
of  Massenet  in  operatic  composition  contained  some  fine  passages,  a 
beautiful  punch  song  among  others,  and  a  stra.nge  succession  of 
fifths,  which  at  the  time  was  considered  the  height  of  audacity. 

His  father’s  revenues  seem  to  have  been  very  meagre  at  the  time, 
and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  his  family  and  to  his  good 
aunt  in  Paris,  he  tried  to  earn  a  few  francs  here  and  there.  This,  as 
already  said,  w’as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  accepted  a  regular 
appointment  for  playing  the  cymbals,  at  the  Gymnase  first,  and  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique  next.  He  was  on  duty  three  nights  a  week, 
and  his  fee  for  each  night  was  2  francs  50  centimes,  so  that  his  net 
earnings  from  this  source  were  7  francs  50  centimes  a  week.  The 
pay  was  not  brilliant  for  the  future  composer  of  a  score  of  popular 
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operas  which  have  since  brought  him  millions  of  francs  and  tens  of 
millions  to  his  publishers  and  managers.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  train¬ 
ing  for  future  orchestral  composition  as  to  have  long  practice  in 
actual  orchestral  performances,  and  nothing,  we  can  well  imagine 
is  so  useful  a  school  for  a  future  operatic  composer  as  attending 
night  after  night  and  helping  in  the  performance  of  the  leading 
masterpieces  or  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  This,  perhaps, 
more  than  all  his  classes  at  the  Conservatoire,  prepared  Massenet 
for  his  final  examination  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Eome,  which  he 
carried  off  practically  on  his  first  venture  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  It  is  rare  now,  and  has  always  been  rare,  that 
this  culminating  prize  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  awarded  to  so 
young  a  student.  We  hear  of  students  who  have  to  make  the 
attempt  year  after  year,  and  who  only  capture  the  prize  after  many 
discouraging  and  unsuccessful  efforts. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Eome  was  all  in  all  to  a  musical  student  in 
those  days.  Only  one  such  prize  was  awarded  annually,  and  the 
student  who  obtained  it  could  flatter  himself  with  having  distin¬ 
guished  himself  out  of  all  the  youth  of  France.  It  meant  also  a 
substantial  aid  from  the  Government,  as  it  does  still.  The  student 
had  the  right  of  being  lodged,  fed,  and  taught  at  the  Villa  Medicis 
in  Eome  free  of  charge  for  three  years,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Government  supplied  him  with  a  fund  of  1,500  francs  a  year.  The 
sum  is  not  exorbitant,  but  it  represented  a  good  deal  in  those  days. 
Many  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Eome  students  in  the  ’sixties  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  various  arts.  Massenet  met  at  the  Villa 
Medicis  such  men  as  Bouguereau,  Harpignies,  Carolus  Duran,  the 
present  director  of  the  school,  and  many  other  future  celebrities. 

He  competed  for  the  first  time  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Eome  in 
1862.  The  students  were  not  sent  then,  as  they  are  now,  to  the 
rather  commodious,  almost  luxurious,  surroundings  and  loges  of 
Compi^gne.  They  were,  in  fact,  imprisoned  and  boxed  up  in  the 
garret-rooms  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  Institut,  which  on  a  hot  day 
at  the  beginning  of  summer  “  inspired  ”  the  students  with  only  one 
thing — a  longing  to  escape  from  their  temporary  prison. 

The  subject  was  Louise  de  M^zi^re,  which  the  students  at  once 
turned  into  ridicule  by  calling  her  “Louise  la  mercifere.”  How  they 
w'ere  to  get  an  inspiration  from  liouise,  the  Draper’s  Girl,  did  not 
seem  clear.  Massenet,  with  the  rest,  whiled  away  the  weary  hours 
of  a  fortnight  in  writing  up  jokes  about  it  over  the  door  of  his  room. 
“Decidedly,”  he  wrote  in  chalk,  “Louise  has  no  charm.”  “What 
about  Louise?”  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  some  days.  “She  is  good 
for  nothing ;  hang  it  all !  ”  He  left  his  room  without  being  able  to 
get  a  single  good  idea.  Finally  he  set  to  work,  dashed  off  some¬ 
thing,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  and  he  did  not  get  the  prize 
that  year. 

He  tried,  however,  again  the  following  year,  1863,  and  this  time 
he  was  successful.  The  coveted  award  came  almost  unexpectedly. 
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The  subject  was  “David  Rizzio.”  He  wrote  what  he  thought  a 
simple  score,  but  it  caught  the  eyes  of  the  judges;  it  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  best,  and  at  the  final  vote  he  was  almost  unanimously 
declared  to  have  deserved  the  prize.  When  all  the  members  of  the 
Institut  assembled  to  announce  the  result,  Massenet’s  heart  jumped 
for  joy.  He  was  congratulated  by  all  his  fellow-students,  many  of 
them  older  than  himself,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  he  had, 
at  one  stroke  as  it  were,  reached  the  climax  of  a  young  man’s 
ambition. 

He  went  to  Rome,  as  already  said,  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  his  opportunities.  There,  besides  meeting  many  of  the  future  cele¬ 
brities,  he  had  as  directors  of  the  Villa  Medicis,  Schetz,  Robert 
Fleury,  and  Hebert,  who  succeeded  each  other  at  short  intervals, 
liittle  by  little  the  wild  Bohemian  air  of  the  Latin  Quarter  w'ore  off. 
He  no  longer  wore  long,  shaggy  hair  as  he  did  w’hen  he  formed  part 
of  the  concerts  of  Pfere  Mari4,  or  wrote  the  score  for  a  burlesque 
opera  with  one  of  his  eighteen-year-old  chums.  Portraits  preserved 
of  him,  and  representing  him  seated  in  his  light,  large,  and  airy 
room  at  the  Villa  Medicis,  show  him  as  a  handsomely  developed 
young  man,  with  a  rather  roundish  face,  in  splendid  health,  and 
wearing  the  everlasting,  good-natured  smile  at  his  work.  He  dressed 
like  the  young  men  of  the  world  at  the  time;  his  hair  was  cut  short, 
and  all  the  affectation  of  the  Conservatoire  pupil  had  gone. 

There  was  one  thing  which  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  him  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  was  his  meeting  with  Liszt  and  becoming 
his  intimate  friend.  Liszt,  as  we  know,  w'as  at  that  time  under  the 
influence  of  his  mystic  dream  to  enter  a  monastery.  He  resided  in 
an  old  convent  on  Monte  IMario  as  if  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
coming  novitiate.  He  could  not,  however,  get  rid  of  his  pupils  and 
the  throngs  of  w'orldly  people  who  followed  him  even  to  his  retreat. 
Pupils  came  from  all  countries  to  beg  and  implore  Tjiszt  to  give 
them  lessons,  and  among  them  w’as  a  distinguished  French  lady, 
Mnie.  de  Sainte-^Iarie,  w^ho  had  gone  to  Rome  with  her  daughter, 
not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  to  have  lessons  from  Liszt.  Both  became 
his  pupils,  and  it  was  one  afternoon  as  they  were  taking  their  lesson 
that  Massenet  met  Mile,  de  Sainte-Marie  for  the  first  time,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  She,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  the 
usual  providence  of  the  sincere  lover  stepped  in.  Liszt  one  day  said 
to  Massenet:  “I  am  tired  of  giving  lessons.  Will  you  take  over 
some  of  my  pupils  for  a  while,  at  least?”  Massenet,  as  we  may 
well  imagine,  readily  consented,  especially  as  among  the  pupils  were 
to  be  Mme.  and  Mile,  de  Sainte-Marie. 

Massenet  took  over  Liszt’s  pupils  with  enthusiasm  on  that  condi¬ 
tion;  he  threw  all  his  ardour  and  talent  into  his  lessons,  especially 
when  it  was  Mile,  de  Sainte-Marie ’s  turn,  and  the  pupil  soon  recipro¬ 
cated  the  admiration  of  her  young  master.  Before  she  knew  it  she 
was  in  love  with  him,  and  the  inevitable  came.  Massenet  took  his 
courage,  as  they  say,  into  both  hands,  and  applied  to  the  parents 
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for  her  hand.  There  was,  as  we  are  led  to  surmise,  a  somewhat 
excited  scene.  The  parents  of  the  young  lady  had  not  taken  her 
to  Eome  to  look  for  a  husband ;  she  was  only  a  child  as  yet ;  besides 
was  a  young  musician,  who  had  practically  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  art,  a  suitable  match?  Then  there  w^ere  the  usual  “I  told  you 
so’s,”  family  consultations,  and  the  final  reply  was  a  gentle  negative 
in  the  form  of  putting  the  question  off.  They  were  too  young  yet, 
both,  and  the  matter  would  have  to  be  considered. 

The  musician,  however,  persevered.  He  was  willing  to  abide  his 
time ;  he  kept  on  giving  his  lessons,  and  giving  proof  not  only  of  all 
the  necessary  qualities  of  the  present,  but  also  high  promise  for  the 
future,  and  his  case  was  won.  Two  years  later  he  carried  off  his 
bride,  as  he  had  carried  off  all  his  early  prizes,  by  dint  of  unremittin<y 
efforts  joined  to  real  merit.  Tjiszt  never  became  a  monk,  and  little 
by  little  Massenet  remitted  his  pupils  to  his  care.  He  had  selected 
the  best,  and  came  back  wdth  her  in  triumph  to  Paris. 

He  had  meanwhile  also  travelled  a  little,  visiting  Germany  and 
staying  for  some  time  at  Budapesth.  His  studies  had  considerably 
improved  him,  and  grounded  him  in  the  music  of  the  Italian  school, 
for  which  he  had  always  a  certain  preference,  and  which  influenced 
all  his  earlier  productions.  Immediately  after  his  return,  in  1866,  he 
set  to  work  on  his  first  post-graduate  operatic  w'ork,  Le  Grand’  Tank, 
of  which  we  hear  very  little  nowadays.  While  waiting  to  complete 
this,  he  wrote  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  the  piano  and  violin,  and 
used  to  be  seen  a  good  deal  at  a  music  publisher’s  named  Girod. 
The  rooms  of  this  publisher  were  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  young 
musicians  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  Girod  published  the  young 
composer’s  music  without,  as  he  naively  said,  charging  him  anything 
for  it,  which  made  many  of  the  others  jealous !  Among  the  little 
pieces  he  then  published  was  the  beautiful  “Lamento,”  which  he 
afterwards  incorporated  as  a  violoncello  solo  in  Les  Erinnyes. 

In  1807  his  first  one-act  composition.  La  Grand’  Tante,  was 
finished,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having  it  received  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  It  was  performed  in  the  same  year,  the  leading  parts 
being  taken  by  Capoul  and  by  Mile.  Heilbronn,  for  whom  it  served 
as  a  debut  for  her  first  original  creation.  But  La  Grand’  Tante  did 
not,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  create  much  enthusiasm.  The 
young  author’s  work  was  soon  forgotten,  and  a  somewhat  discouraging 
period,  from  the  point  of  view  of  operatic  composition,  was  before 
him.  Ten  years  passed  before  he  got  his  real  opportunity  with  his 
complete  opera,  Le  Roi  de  Tjahnrc,  and  six  years  elapsed  before  ho  even 
succeeded  in  having  the  beautiful  Maric-Magdeleine  and  Don  Cesar 
de  Bazan  accepted.  It  w'as  no  w^onder  either,  as  he  had  to  struggle 
against  such  giants  as  Eossini,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  Gounod  and 
the  peculiar  public  taste  which  could  see  no  beauty  in  Carmen,  and 
totally  neglected  that  wonderful  genius  Bizet. 

After  composing  the  Grand’  Tante  and  numerous  pieces  for  the 
^iano  and  orchestral  suites,  which  were  produced  by  Pasdeloup  at 
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his  concert,  he  prepared  his  next  operatic  work,  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan. 
It  was  .given  at  the  Opera-Cornique  on  November  30th,  1872,  and 
served  as  a  debut  for  the  popular  baritone  Bouhy.  The  story  was 
taken  from  the  play  of  d’Ennery,  and  the  libretto,  divided  into  four 
acts,  was  got  up  by  Chantepie.  The  new  operatic  work,  like  its  early 
predecessor,  had  a  short  success ;  critics  treated  it  mildly,  and  found, 
as  usual,  reason  to  encourage  the  young  author,  who  would  surely 
do  better. 

In  the  following  year  he  came  out  with  Les  Erinnycs,  a  two-act 
classic  tragedy  set  to  operatic  music,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  same 
idea  as  the  Orphee  of  Gluck,  and  based  on  the  classic  tale  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle.  It  also  had  a  mere  passing  success  of  esteem,  though  it 
already  contained  some  precious  gems,  and  has  been  frequently 
heard  in  fragments.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Odeon 
by  the  then  j'oung  Edouard  Colonne,  was  resumed  at  the  Concerts 
Lamoureux  in  1887,  and  again  at  the  open-air  theatre  at  Orange 
by  Colonne  in  1897,  when  the  performance  was  attended  by  M.  F^lix 
Faure,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Early  in  the  same  year  he  had  a  falling  out  with  Pasdeloup,  who 
had  hitherto  given  him  so  much  encouragement.  It  was  over  another 
operatic  composition,  Marie  Magdeleine,  a  three-act  sacred  tragedy 
which  has  been  often  given  since. 

The  poem  w'as  written  by  Gallet,  and  Massenet  had  devoted  all  his 
resources  and  talent  to  making  it  perfect.  We  are  told,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  collected  many  of  the  airs  while  in  Italy,  getting  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  peasants ;  and  a  certain  sketch  represents  him  on  mule- 
back,  writing  one  of  the  melodies  as  he  is  listening  to  a  shepherd  in 
the  fields  at  Subiaco. 

He  had  staked  great  hopes  on  this  work,  which  to  some  extent 
represented  the  labour  and  thought  of  ten  years,  and  when  he  went 
to  Pasdeloup  to  show  him  the  completed  manuscript  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  presenting  him  with  a  finished  work  of  art.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  musical  editor,  Hartmann.  But  Pasdeloup  dis¬ 
appointed  them  both.  There  was  an  audition  of  the  work,  and  in  its 
course  Pasdeloup,  usually  so  clear-sighted  and  such  a  good  judge, 
shook  his  head,  and  before  it  was  over  he  told  the  young  composer 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  work.  It  was  not  worthy  of  his  genius, 
and  nothing  w’ould  tempt  him  to  accept  it  for  the  Concerts  Populaires 
which  he  was  then  directing. 

Massenet  snatched  up  the  manuscript,  ran  down  the  stairs,  and 
shod  tears  of  rage  when  he  got  below.  Hartmann  followed  him  into 
the  boulevard  Poissoniero,  and  the  two  sat  together  on  a  bench, 
Massenet  actually  sobbing  like  a  child.  Suddenly  Hartmann  turned 
to  him  and  said :  “  Do  not  be  discouraged ;  I  will  see  that  your 

sacred  opera  is  perforrhed  sooner  than  you  imagine.” 

Edouard  Colonne,  who  had  just  then  formed  the  association  for 
artistic  concerts,  and  had  secured  the  Od^on  for  the  purpose  through 
the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  was  looking  for  something  worthy 
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of  the  opening  day.  He  was  liimself  a  young  man  trying  to  make  his 
artistic  name  and  fortune.  Hartmann  went  to  him,  told  of  Msk- 
senet’s  manuscript,  and  Colonne  at  once  accepted.  It  was  a  god¬ 
send  to  him.  The  first  performance  was  arranged  to  take  place 
in  a  few  weeks  on  Good  Friday,  1873,  as  rapidly  as  the  rehearsalf? 
could  be  carried  on,  and  the  celebrated  Pauline  Viardot  undertook 
to  create  the  leading  part,  with  Bosquin  to  support  her.  The  success 
of  the  sacred  opera  was  enormous  at  the  time ;  it  completely  dis¬ 
credited  the  judgment  of  Pasdeloup,  whose  concerts  from  that 
moment  dwindled  in  popularity,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  those 
of  Edouard  Colonne, 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs 
at  the  time:  “I  began  my  artistic  career  with  great  enthusiasm, 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Borne  and  to  be  a  diligent  worker.  I  realised  that 
success,  fame,  and  fortune  would  be  slow  in  coming,  but  there  was 
a  guardian  angel  at  my  home  who  watched  over  me  and  encouraged 
me.” 

After  this  reference  to  the  loving  solicitude  of  his  wife  and  her 
implicit  faith  in  him,  for  she  always  felt  that  he  would  succeed, 
Massenet  continues :  “  From  1866  to  1873  1  worked  like  a  slave,  not 
only  at  my  operas,  but  at  every  kind  of  compositions.  I  gave  lessons, 
wrote  romances,  and  devoted  myself  to  all  sorts  of  obscure  labours. 
The  ‘  Suite  d ’Orchestra,’  which  I  published  at  the  time,  was  received 
wdth  outrageous  hostility  by  a  certain  musical  faction,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  apparent  failure,  1  continued  to  compose  and  to  fill  reams  of 
paper  with  my  inspirations,  of  which  I  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  than  of  my  having  played  the  kettledrum  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  in  earlier  days,  and  of  having  played  that  very  instrument 
in  the  orchestra  on  the  night  of  the  first  production  of  Gounod’s 
Faust.  It  is  a  pleasiire  now  to  remember  the  kind  friends  1  had 
then,  especially  M.  Hartmann,  who  became  my  publisher,  and  who 
took  such  trouble  to  have  my  Mnrir  Maqdeleiur  accepted  and  per¬ 
formed  as  it  was.” 

His  kindness,  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  and,  in  fact,  his  generous 
remembrance  of  any  service  ever  rendered  him,  were  prominent 
traits  of  his  character. 

Pleased  with  the  success  of  his  Marie  Magdeleine,  Massenet  tried 
his  hand  on  another  sacred  subject,  and  composed  his  three-aet 
“mystery,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  Eve.  The  poem  was  again  written  by 
Gallet,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Lamoureux  in  March,  1875.  The  success  of  this  work  was 
considerable,  and  it  led  to  his  nomination  to  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  the  following  year,  1876.  He  was  meanwhile  preparing  another 
great  work,  which  for  the  first  time  made  him  rank  among  the 
operatic  composers,  from  whom  anything,  including  the  highest  work 
of  genius,  might  be  expected.  It  was  his  first  great  opera,  TjC  Fnt 
de  Lahore,  which  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Halanzier  on 
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April  27th,  1877.  The  work  consists  of  five  acts;  the  libretto  was 
by  Louis  Gallet,  and  Halanzier  thought  so  much  of  it  that  he  went 
to  almost  extravagant  expense,  spending  250,000  fi-ancs  on  the 
staging  and  costumes  alone.  Josephine  de  lieszke  appeared  in  it, 
and  all  Paris  looked  forward  with  bated  interest  as  to  what  the  work 
of  the  new  composer  would  be.  There  was  much  praise  from  the 
Press,  but  it  really  did  not  take  the  public  until  it  had  been  given 
at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

He  received,  however,  the  immediate  recognition  of  fellow- 
musicians,  composers,  and  artists  by  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  in  the  following  year  over  the  head  of  Saint-Saens  and  as 
successor  to  Bazin.  Saint-Saens  had  13  votes  and  Massenet  only 
12  at  the  first  ballot,  with  some  scattered  votes  for  other  candidates. 
At  the  last  ballot  Massenet  had  18  votes,  and  Saint-Saens  still 
retained  his  13.  He  was  therefore  elected,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  given  a  chair  of  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  he 
kept  till  1896. 

His  best  and  most  intense  periods  of  production  then  began.  In 
1880  he  came  out  with  La  Vierge,  now  seldom  heard  of.  It  is 
another  sacred  legend,  in  four  acts,  and  was  performed  at  the  Opera. 

The  following  year  he  had  another  opera  ready,  his  Herodiade, 
which  for  the  first  time  carried  his  name  outside  the  pale  of  mere 
critics’  esteem,  and  swept  the  country  with  its  popularity.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  declined  at  the  Paris  Op4ra.  There  was  a  new  opera 
of  Gounod’s  about  to  be  given,  another  work  that  had  precedence, 
and  Massenet  was  virtually  refused  by  being  asked  to  wait.  The 
managers  of  the  royal  theatre  of  La  Monnaie,  at  Brussels,  Stoumoii 
and  Calabresi,  at  once  jumped  at  the  opportunity,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  new  opera.  The  success  which  it  had,  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
excited,  are  still  well  remembered,  and  from  Brussels  it  rapidly 
travelled  to  every  town,  big  and  little,  in  France,  and  was  heard, 
last  of  all,  in  Paris,  and  has  since  been  a  constant  number  of  the 
repertoire. 

It  was  surpassed  only  by  the  tremendous  success  of  Manon,  which 
was  given  at  the  Op4ra-Comique  on  January,  1884,  and  which  had 
an  almost  uninterrupted  run  of  200  performances.  Great  as  was  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  this  work,  which  embodies  all  the  senti¬ 
mentality,  the  refined  and  sustained  elegance,  the  poetic  rhythm  and 
tenderness  of  Massenet’s  music,  equalled  only  by  his  subsequent 
Werther,  the  same  enthusiasm  has  continued  to  this  day,  and  Manon 
has  travelled  all  over  the  world  and  been  sung  in  German,  English, 
and  Italian,  and  reaped  unstinted  applause  in  every  land. 

Massenet  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  success  as  a  com¬ 
poser.  It  is  almost  idle  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  subsequent 
triumphs  and  the  popular  success  of  his  many  new  works.  Manon 
was  followed  by  Le  Cid  in  1885,  at  which  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke  made  their  debuts.  In  1880  he  wrote  his  next  most  famous 
work,  Wf'rther,  for  the  Opera-Comique,  but  the  burning  down  of  that 
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theatre  in  1887  put  off  the  performance.  Esclarmunde  was  produce'^ 
instead  in  1889,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  public  debut  of  tin 
wonderful  operatic  meteor  Sybil  Sanderson.  Le  Mage,  a  five-act 
opera,  was  given  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1891;  and  in  1892  Werther 
composed  six  years  before,  at  last  saw  the  light  in  Vienna  in  a 
German  translation,  and  the  following  year  only  was  it  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  in  its  original  language. 

Thus  his  prodigious  operatic  activity  continued,  while  he  still  from 
time  to  time  composed  suites  for  orchestra  and  piano  music.  Thais 
drew  all  Paris  to  the  Opera  in  1894,  when  Sybil  Sanderson  again 
created  indescribable  enthusiasm;  and  the  same  year  La  Navarraise, 
a  two-act  lyric  episode,  as  he  called  it,  was  given  at  Covent  Garden 
in  London.  The  Portrait  de  Manon  saw  the  light  in  1895,  tSapho, 
with  the  principal  role  composed  for  Mme.  Emma  Calve,  in  1897, 
and  Cendrillon  in  1898.  In  1899  the  oratorio  La  Terre  Promise,  in 
1900  Griselidis,  saw  the  light,  and  were  followed  by  Le  Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame,  Ariane,  Cherubin,  Therese,  Bacchus,  Don  Quichotte, 
and  the  operas  which  he  was  recently  composing,  Homa  and 
Panurge,  are  evidence  of  his  activity  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  most  famous  vocalists  of  the  day  and  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  have  interpreted  his  works.  Among  them  were  Lassalle, 
Boudouresque,  Salomon,  de  lleszke,  Capoul,  Prunet,  Talazac,  Van 
Dyck,  Delmas,  Pauline  Viardot,  Gabrielle  Krauss,  Van  Zandt,  Emma 
Nevada,  Sybil  Sanderson,  Heilbronn,  Emma  Calve,  Mary  Garden, 
Courtenay  Thomas,  Mme.  Carre,  and  any  number  of  others  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  globe. 

Some  years  ago  Massenet  gave  me  a  description  of  the  method  he 
followed  when  composing.  He  said:  “When  1  have  a  libretto  for 
an  opera  I  read  it  again  and  again  and  almost  learn  it  by  heart.  1 
get  the  subject  well  into  my  head,  identify  myself  with  its  characters, 
and  then  I  sometimes  remain  a  year  or  two  years  without  putting  a 
note  on  paper.  I  wait  for  an  inspiration,  which  may  come  with  more 
or  less  abundance,  and  I  compose  my  music  entirely  in  my  mind.  1 
may  say  that  I  keep  working  at  it  always,  at  home,  in  the  street,  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country.  The  partition  is,  as  it  were,  first  written 
out  in  my  own  mind  as  it  will  be  afterwards  on  paper,  and  finally 
executed.  The  melodies,  the  orchestration,  the  ensemble  of  the 
new  opera  is  w'orked  up  slowly  by  a  mysterious  process  of  thought 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  myself. 

“When  the  scores  are  thus  completed  and  written,  as  it  were,  in 
my  own  mind  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  I  recopy  it  mentally, 
and  this  work  takes  about  six  months.  During  all  that  time  my 
fingers  never  touch  a  keyboard,  and  I  have  no  need  of  trying,  by 
means  of  the  piano,  a  complicated  effect  of  orchestration  any  more 
than  a  simple  melody.  !^Ty  work  rings  spontaneously  in  my  mind, 
and  I  hear  it.  Whilst  this  work  of  copying  is  going  on  in  my  own 
mind,  I  follow  my  usual  avocations.  I  rise  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter,  and  I  remain  in  my  study 
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most  of  the  time  till  noon.  After  luncheon  I  maj  go  out,  visit  the 

■f:itut  or  some  friends,  call  on  my  publisher,  and  my  greatest 
sure  is  to  return  home  and  be  with  my  family.  I  love  my  home, 
and  in  that  I  am  a  model  bourgeois.  I  do  not  dislike  visitors  who 
are  congenial  and  my  friends  to  call  on  me,  but  my  own  home  and 
its  quiet  seclusion  are  before  everything  else.  My  favourite  diversion 
is  to  transpose  my  operas  for  the  piano,  but,  of  course,  mentally, 
without  touching  an  instrument.” 

Massenet,  therefore,  was  not  a  man  to  dawdle  about  on  the  boule¬ 
vards  and  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  or  spend  his  valuable  time 
sipping  absinthe  in  the  cajcs.  He  never  even  went  to  hear  the  first 
performance  of  any  of  his  operas.  To  a  friend  he  said :  “  Why  should 
1  go  to  the  theatre  on  a  night  of  battle  ?  I  am  too  nervous  and  too 
susceptible.  A  single  hiss  would  exasperate  me,  and  a  burst  of 
applause  would  turn  my  head ;  so  that  whatever  happened  I  should 
return  home  a  sick  man.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  stay  away,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  my  family,  my  books,  and  my  blank  musical  sheets. 
While  my  work  is  being  played  at  the  Opera-Comique  or  elsewhere, 
my  mind  is  occupied  with  other  things.  I  think  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors,  of  Bach,  the  giant  genius,  of  my  esteemed  master, 
Ambroise  Thomas.  I  think  of  their  great  minds,  their  immortal 
works,  and  all  this  makes  me  forget  for  the  moment  any  work  of 
my  own  which  may  be  approved  or  criticised  by  the  public.  If  on 
such  a  night  1  am  not  disposed  to  let  my  imagination  carry  me 
away,  1  take  up  my  work.  On  the  night  that  Manon  was  first 
given  in  Paris,  I  was  busy  writing  Le  Carillon,  and  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  scores.” 

The  character,  style,  and  varied  qualities  of  Massenet’s  music  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed  description  unless  one  under¬ 
took  it  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  The  whole  world  has  appre¬ 
ciated  the  wonderful  sweetness  and  fascinating  charm  of  his  lyric  in¬ 
spirations.  He  is  unequal  in  many  of  his  works ;  many  passages  are 
not  what  we  expect  of  Massenet,  but  this  can  be  said  of  all  composers. 
Inspiration  is  not  always  the  same,  not  always  so  spontaneous,  so 
stirring,  and  so  profound  as  it  might  be.  We  must  leave  nature  and 
genius  to  themselves,  and  such  as  they  have  combined  in  Massenet 
they  have  produced  work  of  grace,  of  sentiment,  and  of  beauty  that 
will  last  for  ever.  A.  Beaumont. 
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A  Study  in  Degeneration. 

“What  is  it?  Mrs.  Plimmer  again!  Really,  I  can’t  spend  all  my 
time  running  about  after  Mrs.  Plimmer!  Why  does  she  not  send 
for  the  doctor?  He  would  be  far  more  useful  to  her  than  I  can  be!  ” 
The  voice  was  peevish  and  irritable,  and  the  speaker  was  evidentlv 
in  a  mood  to  quarrel  with  his  circumstances  and  his  fate.  Indeed*^ 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Binstone  was  in  a  bad  temper,  partly  because  it 
was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  at  night — a  time  when  no  one  likes  to 
be  disturbed — partly  for  other  reasons,  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  It  had  been  an  odious  day  in  Oakhampstead,  a  day  which 
made  the  village  seem  more  forlorn  and  deserted  than  usual,  a  day 
of  fine,  moist,  continuous  rain,  with  all  the  hills  misty  and  blurred, 
and  the  lanes  a  seething  mass  of  reddish-yellow  mud.  What  was 
a  man  to  do  on  such  a  day  as  this?  There  was  no  golf  nearer  than 
five  miles ;  Mr.  Binstone  could  not  aSord  to  keep  a  horse  to  ride  or 
a  trap  to  drive;  there  were  no  neighbours  with  whom  he  could  talk 
or  have  any  sympathetic  interest;  the  squire  and  his  wife  had  let 
their  house  and  were  abroad.  There  was  literally  nothing  to  do— 
except,  of  course,  his  work  in  the  parish,  and  he  could  not  always 
be  thinking  of  that.  Besides,  it  did  not  amount  to  very  much,  for 
there  were  exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  inhabitants  of  Oak¬ 
hampstead,  all  told,  including  thirty-two  children;  and  every  year 
the  population  represented  a  diminishing  quantity,  the  able-bodied 
and  the  more  enterprising  continually  drifting  to  the  towns.  Those 
who  were  left  were  the  halt,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  blind — meta¬ 
phorically  speaking — the  most  useless,  the  feeblest  in  mind  and 
body,  the  poor  remnant,  who  had  not  the  energy  nor  the  wits  to 
get  away.  It  was  these  people  he  had  to  live  with  and  minister 
to.  It  was  the  most  debilitating  task  that  was  ever  set  to  an 
average  healthy,  well-disposed,  well-intentioned,  and  fairly  intel¬ 
lectual  male  of  some  fifty  years.  A  hero  might  have  done  something 
wonderful,  but  Herbert  Binstone  was  not  a  hero. 

And  now,  just  when  he  had  at  last  attained  to  some  degree  of 
comfort,  when  he  had  put  on  his  slippers  and  sat  over  his  fire— it 
was  often  chilly  at  Oakhampstead  in  August — and  a  book  was  on 
his  lap  and  a  glass  of  whisky  at  his  elbow,  there  must  needs  come 
a  knock  at  his  door,  and  an  urgent  summons  to  go  and  see  that 
bothering  woman,  Mrs.  Plimmer.  She  was  always  ailing,  that  old 
crone — or,  at  all  events,  she  was  always  complaining.  It  was  true 
that  she  was  long  past  seventy,  and  therefore,  humanly  speaking, 
might  die  any  minute;  but  she  had  survived  these  attacks  of  heart 
before,  and  anyhow  she  might  as  well  leave  him  alone.  What  could 
he  do  for  her?  She  was  stone  deaf,  a  horrible  old  thing,  who  usually 
murmured  something  unintelligible,  and  was  greedy  for  current  coins 
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of  the  realm.  She  said  that  his  visits  did  her  good,  but  that  was  all 
nonsense.  It  was  the  doctor  she  wanted,  who  could  make  her 
heart  beat  when  it  seemed  to  fail — not  the  vicar,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  appeal  to  her  heart  at  all.  Mr.  Herbert  Binstone  told  the 
boy  who  had  brought  the  message  and  still  waited,  that  he  had 
better  go  for  Dr.  Mordaunt.  He  slammed  the  door  with  impatient 
anger,  and  took  up  his  glass  of  whisky  with  a  sort  of  defiant  eagerness. 

Ah,  that  whisky !  There  was  something  there  which  would  make 
him  forget  all  his  worries  and  even  endure  his  loneliness  with  greater 
tolerance !  What  a  good  creature  it  was,  that  black  bottle,  with  its 
genial,  warming  spirit,  which  seemed  to  circle  all  round  his  body 
and  fill  him  with  a  sense  of  something  approaching  contentment ! 
It  would  never  do  to  fly  to  this  refuge  too  often,  of  course — he  knew 
the  peril  of  that.  One  of  his  favourite  sermons  dealt  with  the  sin 
of  drunkenness,  adorned  with  many  quotations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  especially  illustrated  by  Cassio’s  repentance, 
after  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  lago’s  wiles.  Some  of  the  men  and 
also  no  small  number  of  the  women  in  the  parish  habitually  fuddled 
their  brains— or  whatever  did  duty,  in  their  case,  for  those  organs — 
with  gin,  and  it  was  his  business,  as  a  parish  priest,  to  point  out 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Oh,  yes,  he  knew  the  dangers  of  drink; 
but  that  was  when  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  mastered  by 
the  persuasive  devil ;  for  himself  he  was  not  afraid.  He  looked  at 
the  black  bottle,  shook  his  fist  at  it,  and  swore  that  he  was  its 
master.  It  should  never  conquer  him.  Retro  me,  Sothanas! 

He  was  very  lonely  and  very  unhappy — that  was  the  fact.  Or,  if 
he  was  not  unhappy,  at  all  events  he  was  bored,  frightfully,  excruci¬ 
atingly  bored.  That  was  why  he  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  glass  of  whisky — on  such  a  night  as  this,  for  instance,  “to 
keep  the  damp  out,”  as  they  said.  There  were  not  many  teetotalers 
in  the  parish,  he  reflected,  although  he  had  done  his  best,  on  his 
honour,  to  inculcate  temperance.  They  had  a  saying  in  the  parish 
that  a  teetotaler  was  a  man  who  never  afforded  himself  a  glass,  but 
did  not  refuse  the  offer  of  a  friend.  And  he  smiled  as  he  thought 
of  the  cynicism.  Or,  again,  there  was  farmer  Hobbes.  He  called 
himself  a  blue-ribbonite,  because  when  he  came  to  the  Cock  and 
the  Hen  he  only  took  a  glass  of  port.  They  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
rather  a  drunken  lot,  and  it  behoved  him  as  the  parish  priest  to 
set  a  good  example.  He  took  up  his  glass  again,  and  suddenly 
threw  the  contents  into  the  grate  with  a  gesture  of  disgust.  “Good 
God,”  he  said  to  himself,  “have  I  really  come  to  this — to  make 
excuses  for  my  laziness?”  With  a  strong  revulsion  from  his  former 
mood  he  seized  his  hat,  threw  a  coat  over  his  shoulders,  and  opened 
the  door.  “  Poor  Mrs.  Plimmer !  ”  he  whispered  to  himself,  almost 
with  tenderness,  as  he  strode  out  into  the  darkness. 

But  when  at  last  he  reached  her  bedside,  the  woman  was  dead. 
***** 

Herbert  Binstone  had  been  vicar  of  Oakhanipstead  for  thirty  years 
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— twenty  of  them,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  entirely  alone.  It 
was  a  family  living,  such  as  used  to  exist  more  frequently  than 
now,  thanks  to  a  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  better  disciplinary  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of 
bishops.  For  undoubtedly  these  family  livings,  where  the  father 
could  bequeath  the  right  of  presentation  to  his  wife,  and  she,  in 
turn,  present  her  son  when  he  was  old  enough,  led  to  some  obvio\is 
abuses.  In  Herbert  Binstone’s  case  his  father  died  just  at  the  time 
that  he  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  the  three 
remaining  members  of  the  family  being  girls.  His  elder  brother 
inherited  the  small  estate — such  as  it  was — and  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  its  management.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  clearly  imperative  upon  the  younger  son — Herbert — to  take 
Orders,  not  only  to  carry  on  the  family  living,  but  to  preserve  the 
family  itself  alive,  inasmuch  as  their  maintenance  depended  upon 
him.  His  mother,  a  strong,  imperious  woman,  to  whom  the  right 
of  presentation  to  the  vicarage  was  left  by  her  husband’s  will,  had 
long  ago  indoctrinated  her  son  Herbert  with  his  future  duties,  and 
had,  indeed,  made  arrangements  with  a  clergyman  to  keep  the 
place  warm  for  him  until  he  should  reach  the  proper  age.  With 
three  daughters  on  her  hands,  and  an  impoverished  revenue,  she 
looked  to  her  younger  son  to  keep  the  household  and  the  family 
honour  intact,  and  become,  in  due  course,  vicar  of  Oakhampstead, 
with  his  mother  presiding  in  the  vicarage. 

From  his  earliest  years,  therefore,  Herbert  knew  what  was  in 
store,  for  him.  There  was  no  glamour  of  uncertainty  in  his  career. 
He  accepted  his  fate  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  varied  at  times 
with  signs  of  repugnance  and  revolt.  Perhaps  his  attitude  might  best 
be  described  as  one  of  gloomy  resignation,  in  face  of  a  career  the 
meaning  of  which  he  did  not  altogether  realise.  It  was  not  very 
interesting  or  exciting  to  know  that  his  future  was  fixed  on  hard, 
unalterable  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  kind  of  comfort 
in  certainty  when  he  contrasted  himself  with  his  fellow-under¬ 
graduates,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  no  idea  as  to  what  would 
become  of  them.  Meanwhile  there  was,  of  course,  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  enjoy  himself  in  Oxford,  especially  as  he  had  no  need 
to  bother  himself  about  lectures  and  schools.  He  had  wits  enough  to 
get  his  testamurs  without  difficulty,  and  a  pass  degree  was  all  that 
was  necessary  for  a  man  whose  place  was  marked  out  for  him  by 
a  Providence  who  took  the  shape  of  an  autocratic  mother.  He 
amused  himself,  therefore,  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  length 
of  his  purse  or  his  natural  aptitudes.  He  played  cricket  a  little, 
rowed  in  his  torpid,  now  and  again  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of 
horse  exercise.  But  he  was  chiefly  fond  of  amateur  acting,  at  a 
date  when  such  dalliance  with  Melpomene  or  Thalia  was  sternly 
reprobated  by  the  authorities.  Nowadays  acting  basks  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  approval,  and  the  O.U.D.S.  is  one 
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of  the  recognised  institutions  of  the  University.  In  Herbert 
Binstone’s  day  it  was  different.  “The  Shooting  Stars,”  the  histri¬ 
onic  society  to  which  he  belonged,  only  betrayed  their  brilliance 
fitfully  and  by  stealth,  and  some  of  their  members  fulfilled  their 
destiny  by  shooting — not  altogether  creditably — into  unknown  space. 
Binstone  managed  to  escape  trouble  with  his  dons  and  his  Principal. 
But  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  an  indulgence  in  amateur 
acting  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  future  minister  of  the  Church. 
.\  family  living,  perhaps,  is  an  end  in  itself  which  justifies  a  variety 
of  divergent  means  for  its  attainment. 

In  due  course,  when  the  proper  age  was  reached,  the  substitute 
was  dismissed  from  Oakhampstead.  He  had  his  reward,  for  Mrs. 
Binstone  graciously  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  her  daughters — a 
sad-looking,  anaemic  girl,  who  brought  him  a  quiverful  of  unhealthy 
and  ailing  children.  Herbert  took  his  place,  read  himself  in,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  vicar.  After  a  time — much  to  the  displeasure 
of  his  mother,  who  was  thereby  ousted  from  a  comfortable  vicarage 
to  a  cottage  of  somewhat  modest  pretensions — the  young  man  took 
to  himself  a  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
and  a  good  many  people  thought  he  had  made  a  mesalliance.  But 
for  two  years  he  was  happy  and  contented,  and  because  there  was 
a  peaceful  joy  for  him  at  home — not  always  possible  under  his 
mother’s  control — he  did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  life.  He  was 
active  and  zealous — organised  a  cricket  team  in  the  village,  opened 
a  reading-room,  arranged  for  evening  sing-songs,  with  tobacco,  but 
without  alcoholic  liquors ;  and  on  one  occasion  superintended  the 
enacting  of  a  play.  The  last  was  not  a  success,  however,  for  it 
produced  much  envy,  spite,  and  unreasonableness,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  repeated.  Two  brief,  happy,  industrious  years,  and 
then  a  black  despair!  His  young  wife  died  in  childbirth,  and  the 
babe  was  still-bom.  His  mother  offered,  with  almost  unbecoming 
promptitude,  to  return  to  his  house,  but  the  vicar  declined.  He 
preferred  to  live  by  himself  in  the  house,  sacred  to  unforgetable 
memories. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Herbert  Binstone,  returning  from  his 
fruitless  errand  to  iNIrs.  Plimmer — now  at  peace  from  all  her  suffer¬ 
ings — threw  himself  down  on  a  chair  before  the  embers  of  his  fast- 
expiring  fire,  and  thought  gloomily  enough  of  his  past  and  his 
present.  Twenty  years  since  he  was  a  zealous  priest,  intent  on  his 
duties !  Twenty  melancholy,  hopeless,  empty  years,  during  which, 
as  he  confessed  in  his  chastened  mood  of  regret  and  remorse,  he  had 
steadily  gone  down  hill.  Everything  had  altered  for  the  worse.  The 
village  had  grown  smaller,  the  population  had  decreased.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  church  was  ridiculously  small.  When  he  celebrated 
Holy  Communion  at  early  morning  service,  he  was  confronted  by 

itwo  or  three  old  women  and  the  village  clerk.  A  dissenting  chapel 
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had  been  opened,  and  claimed  more  worshippers  than  the  church 
could  boast  of.  Where  was  the  cricket  club?  It  had  died  of 
inanition.  The  reading-room  was  deserted.  There  were  no  sing¬ 
songs.  Alas,  he  knew  only  too  well  the  cause !  He  had  lost  heart 
and  lost  faith.  He  had  degenerated  through  all  those  twenty  years. 
He  had  grown  more  and  more  stupid,  and  listless,  and  dull.  He 
was  an  empty  wind-bag,  a  rotten  branch,  which  ought  to  be  cut 
down  and  cast  on  the  fire,  an  unprofitable  servant,  who  deserved 
to  be  banished  into  outer  darkness.  How  had  it  all  come  about? 
He  could  not  tell.  It  was  a  gradual  process  of  withering  and  decay, 
unmarked  by  any  noticeable  incident,  a  dreary  record  of  slow, 
inevitable,  horrible  tedium  and  apathy.  He  remembered — how  long 
ago  was  it?  Five  years  he  thought — a  college  friend  had  come  to 
see  him.  That  was  a  bright  moment,  but  in  the  long  run  it  only- 
added  to  his  gloom.  Still,  like  a  shai-p  tonic,  it  had  its  uses — 
temporarily. 

Dick  Templeton  was  very  different  from  Herbert  Binstone :  he 
was  much  cleverer,  to  begin  with,  and  had  very  definite  views  on 
many  subjects.  He  was  an  ardent  lladical,  very  keen  on  political 
topics.  For  a  time  he  had  represented  an  urban  constituency, 
although  lately,  having  inherited  a  certain  amount  of  money,  he 
had  seen  fit  to  retire.  The  two  had  known  each  other  well,  albeit 
that  their  mutual  sympathy  was  founded  on  differences,  and  now 
that  they  saw  one  another  again,  after  a  long  interval,  they  could 
take  stock  of  the  inevitable  changes  of  the  passing  years.  To  Herbert 
Dick  seemed  unaccountably  youthful  and  alert :  in  Dick’s  view 
Herbert  had  become  a  prematurely  old  man. 

“Well,  Bertie,”  said  Dick  on  his  arrival,  “how  goes  it?  Quite 
the  parish  priest,  eh?  Do  you  remember  how  we  squabbled  over 
your  taking  Orders,  more  years  ago  than  we  either  of  us  care  to 
remember?  ” 

“I  remember,”  said  Herbert,  “that  you  were  irreverent  enough 
to  remark  that  I  had  been  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  family 
living !  ” 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Dick,  “I  had  all  the  insolent  frivolity  of  youth 
in  those  Oxford  days.  And  do  you  recall  how  we  used  to  sum 
up  the  difference  between  you  and  me  in  reference  to  certain  questions 
of  faith?  In  such  matters  one  had  either  to  lump  it  or  leave  it, 
we  agreed.  I  left  it,  and  you  had  lumped  it !  ” 

Herbert  fidgeted  and  looked  uncomfortable,  and  Dick  Templeton 
felt  that  he  was  on  a  wrong  tack.  “Anyhow,  you  seem  to  have 
snug  quarters,  old  man,”  he  said.  “What  do  you  do  w-ith  yourself? 
Any  hunting  and  shooting  ?  ” 

“A  little  shooting,”  said  Binstone,  “but  they  don’t  like  my  doing 
much  of  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“Well,  fishing  is  apostolic,  at  any  rate,”  remarked  Dick  easily. 

“There  must  be  some  good  trout  streams  hereabouts.  By  the  by, 
what  a  lovely  country  1  ” 
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“Yes,”  answered  Binstone,  apparently  without  conviction. 

“I  see  your  golf-clubs  over  there,”  remarked  Bick,  going  to  a 
corner  and  taking  up  a  mashie.  “By  Jove,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  long  time  since  you  used  them.  Aren’t  there  any  links  near?  ” 

“Five  miles,”  said  the  vicar  rather  wearily,  and  after  that  the 
conversation  languished. 

“Fact  is,”  said  Dick,  after  a  pause,  “you  have  allowed  yourself 
to  get  horribly  bored  down  here.  What  about  cricket  and  football? 
Aren’t  there  any  clubs  in  the  village?  ” 

“There  used  to  be  some,  and  people  seemed  keen  once.  But  all 
the  best  young  fellows  have  gravitated  towards  the  towns — and — 
and  I  am  afraid  we  have  got  a  bit  slack  lately,”  ended  the  vicar 
almost  apologetically. 

“You  want  waking  up,  my  lad,”  remarked  Dick  breezily.  “Why 
don’t  you  come  to  town  for  the  inside  of  a  week?  You  used  to  be 
fond  of  acting,  I  remember.  Why  not  take  a  course  of  theatres? 
It  would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Why,  you  would  come 
back  to  this  old-world  place  like  ‘  a  giant  refreshed.’  By  the  way,” 
went  on  Dick  irrelevantly,  “what  a  splendid  yew  you  have  got  in 
the  churchyard.” 

“Yes,”  said  Herbert.  “It  is  very  old — quite  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  antiquities.  The  people  here  are  very  superstitious  about 
it.  If  a  branch  falls,  there  will  be  some  calamity  in  the  village — 
a  death,  or  something  of  the  sort.  And  if  the  whole  tree  succumbs, 
then  good-bye  to  Oakhampstead !  And  perhaps  that  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing,”  he  murmured  half  to  himself. 

“Rot!  ”  answered  his  friend.  “You  want  waking  up !  ” 

Herbert  and  Dick  had  many  conversations  of  the  sort  during  the 
latter’s  brief  visit  to  Oakhampstead.  Sometimes  Dick,  who  was 
really  sorry  for  his  old  friend,  and  saw  very  clearly  that  things  were 
not  going  well  for  him,  took  up  his  parable  at  some  length. 

“I  can  quite  understand,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  a  bit  dull  down 
here,  especially  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  if  you  do  not  allow 
yourself  any  shooting.  But  then  all  lives  are  more  or  less  mono¬ 
tonous,  you  know,  and  most  people,  if  you  pressed  them,  would 
tell  you  that  they  were  bored  by  the  deadly  sameness  of  their  lives. 
Only  I  should  think  that,  as  compared  with  some,  a  clerical  exist¬ 
ence  had  its  compensations.  You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
of  course,  and  it  is  absurd  of  me,  who  am  a  bit  of  a  heathen,  to 
preach  to  you.  Still,  old  chap,  you  clergymen  are  vowed  to  a  more 
intense,  a  more  intimate,  a  more  spiritual  set  of  tasks  than  the 
rest  of  us.  You  are  ‘  out  ’  for  being  good  and  doing  good,  aren’t 
you?  And  doesn’t  the  ideal  of  being  the  centre  and  focus  of  the 
higher  life,  the  spiritual  aim,  the  Christian  faith,  bring  its  own 
reward  with  it?  Surely  it  must  be  something  to  be  a  priest  in 
Israel?  Think!  To  he  the  healer,  the  regenerator  of  mankind!  ” 
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And  Dick  paused,  while  Herbert  slowly  and  nioumfully  shook  his 
head. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  might  have  been  so  once — when  my  wife  was 
alive.” 

“All  the  more  necessity  now,”  his  visitor  rejoined,  “in  honour 
of  her,  and  to  keep  her  memory  green !  Y"ou  see,  for  the  rest  of  us, 
we  have  to  find  our  consolations  where  we  may.  But  you,  living 
in  a  house  not  builded  with  hands,  being  in  the  world  and  not  of 
the  world,  believing  in  a  radiant  future,  believing  in  an  all-Ioving 
Providence — I  suppose  you  do  still  believe  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Herbert  dully.  “I  think  I  did  once.” 

“Almost  thou  persuadest  me  not  to  be  a  Christian,”  said  Dick, 
with  a  whimsical  smile. 

“At  all  events,  not  in  a  miserable  village,  a  hundred  miles  from 
everywhere  !  ”  replied  the  vicar. 

“Ah,  I  suspect  that  one  is  ultimately  responsible  for  one’s  tempera¬ 
ment,  wherever  one  is.” 

“  ^ly  temperament  has  been  made  by  my  circumstances.” 

“Then,  what  about  being  ‘  captain  of  one’s  soul  ’?” 

Binstone  said  nothing. 

♦  «  «  *  « 

“Oh,  by  the  bye,  I  am  quite  fascinated  by  your  yew-tree,”  said 
Dick  Templeton.  “It  looks  so  jolly  old  and  ancestral — quite  as 
if  it  had  been  flourishing  in  the  daj’S  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  And 
the  churchyard  is  quite  an  attractive  place,  too — a  resort  for  lovers, 
I  observe,  when  the  sun  is  getting  low.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  superstition  in  sitting  on  the  tombstones.  What  a  lot  of 
Champemownes  and  Martins  and  Carews  are  buried  there,  to  be 
sure !  ” 

“They  may  not  be  superstitious  about  the  tombstones  in  the 
gloaming;  but  j'ou  would  not  catch  a  single  villager  crossing  the 
churchyard  at  night  time,”  said  Binstone.  “The  old  yew  is  the 
centre  of  all  kinds  of  vague  and  shadowy  stories.  A  murderer  once 
hung  himself  on  one  of  the  branches  and  his  ghost  haunts  the  spot. 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  the  fall  of  one  of  its  branches  portends 
disaster  to  somebody  in  the  village.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  some 
part  of  tlie  old  tree  is  bound  to  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
difficult  to  prop  it  up  as  it  is.” 

“  I  notice  that  the  lovers  do  not  sit  under  its  umbrageous  branches,” 
said  Dick.  “They  are  evidently  not  anxious  to  shorten  their  days. 
Talking  about  lovers,  if  a  mere  outsider  may  enquire,  is  this  what 
you  w'ould  call  a  moral  parish  ?  ” 

Herbert  Binstone  looked  on  the  ground  and  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment. 

“They  had  a  sort  of  mission  here  a  short  time  ago,  wuth  revivalist 
sermons,”  he  said  at  length. 
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“Engineered  by  you,  of  course?  ”  asked  Dick. 

“No,  engineered  by  the  Dissenters.  It  did  some  good,  1  think, 
but  not  much.  It  was  too  emotional  and  spasmodic.  You  see, 
they  have  their  fixed  ideas  and  their  old  traditions  down  here.  If 
these  agree  with  ordinary  moral  principles — well  and  good.  But 
if  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  moral  principles.  For  instance, 
if  a  young  woman  goes  wrong  and  is  going  to  have  a  child,  the 
seducer  is  bound  to  marry  her.  If  there  is  to  be  no  offspring,  the 
villagers  seem  to  think  that  no  particular  hann  is  done.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  “but  supposing  the  girl  does  not  want  to 
marry  the  man,  I  suppose  that  happens  sometimes?” 

“I  have  had  a  case  in  point  quite  lately,”  said  the  vicar.  “A 
nice  young  girl,  ISusie’  Datchett  by  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
mail  who  had  just  come  into  these  parts,  a  stranger  from  another 
county.  He  represented  something  fresli,  I  imagine,  something  a 
little  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  villagers,  and  for  this  reason 
exercised  some  fascination  over  her.  Well,  he  was  a  thoroughly  bad 
lot  and  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  others  besides  Susie.  But 
because  Susie  is  to  become  a  mother,  the  law  of  the  village  compels 
him  to  marry  her.  Susie  does  not  want  to  be  his  wife.  She  has 
learnt  too  much  about  his  ways  and  his  character.  Being  ar^ 
independent  girl,  she  declares  that  she  prefers  remaining  as  she 
is.  But  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood  will  be  too  strong  for 
her  in  the  end.” 

“But  surely,”  objected  Dick,  “you,  at  all  events,  will  not  try 
to  persuade  her  to  marry  this  man?  It  seems  to  me  a  monstrous  thing 
to  force  her  to  be  permanently  unhappy.” 

“I  don't  know,”  said  Herbert.  “There  is  the  custom  of  the 
village,  very  strong  and  influential,  which  in  this  case  is  reinforced 
by  a  good  deal  of  ecclesiastical  practice.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  returned  the  other,  “the  Church  is  on  the  side 
of  compulsory  marriage,  of  course.  If  the  girl  could  marry  the 
man  and  instantly  leave  him  at  the  church-door,  so  to  speak,  life 
might  be  tolerable  for  her.  But  in  a  village  such  a  thing  would 
be  impossible.  I  suppose  public  opinion  would  force  them  to  live 
together.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Herbert,  “  and  I  should  have  to  add  the  weight  of 
my  authority.” 

“Well,  I  call  it  immoral  to  make  a  woman  marry  a  man  she  has 
learnt  to  hate  and  despise,”  said  Dick,  hotly. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  parish  the  immoral  course 
would  be  for  her  to  refuse  to  do  so.” 

“And  in  the  judgment  of  the  vicar?”  asked  Dick. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  vicar,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
“Don’t  ask  me  such  problems.  ‘  Davus  sum,  non  CEdipus.’  ” 

Dick  Templeton  shook  his  head.  “I  tell  you  what  you  want, 
Bertie.  You  w'ant  a  fresh  air  of  common  sense  blowing  right  through 
you  and  through  the  parish  also.  A  current  of  clean,  unprejudiced 
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morality  would  set  some  of  these  things  in  their  proper  place  or  give 
you  a  new  angle  of  vision.” 

“I  daresay,”  said  Herbert,  rather  hopelessly.  “But  it  would  also 
blow  me  clean  out  of  Oakhampstead  vicarage.  And  then  what  could 
my  mother  and  sisters  do?” 

He  resumed  after  a  moment. 

“I’ll  tell  you  another  case  which  has  been  troubling  us  lately. 
We  have  a  few  shocking  e.vamples  in  the  village,  but  there  is  not 
a  worse  one  than  Job  Trotman,  who  lives  down  there  in  the  valley, 
or  combe,  as  we  call  it,  close  by  the  mill.  Job  Trotman  married 
about  five  years  ago  a  very  decent  woman,  who  used  to  keep  our 
one  shop  and  who  therefore  managed  to  make  a  living  of  her  own. 
There  were  no  children  by  the  marriage,  and  after  about  two  years 
Job  took  up  with  another  woman.  It  was  an  open  scandal  in  the 
village^  but  the  man  was  shameless.  He  was  shunned  by  all  respect¬ 
able  people,  but  that  did  not  worry  him  in  the  least.  He  had  two 
children  by  the  second  W'oman,  and  then  it  entered  his  head  that  he 
would  go  back  to  his  wife,  who  was,  of  course,  at  the  time  living 
separate,  and  keeping  herself  by  her  shop.  What  could  I  do?  1 
had  to  recommend  Eliza — that  was  his  wife’s  name — to  take  Job 
back,  for  perhaps  the  man  was  really  sorry  and  wdshed  to  lead  a 
better  life.  So  Job  and  Eliza  resumed  their  old  relations,  and  Ellen— 
the  other  woman — with  her  two  children  carried  on  her  existence 
as  best  she  could  by  herself.  After  a  time  it  became  clear  that 
this  was  no  instance  of  a  genuine  reform.  Job  got  tired  once  more 
of  Eliza,  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and  transferred  himself  to  Ellen’s 
arms  and  became  the  father  of  two  more  illegitimate  children.  That 
has  now  been  going  on  for  two  years,  everyone  know’s  it,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  of  a  change  for  the  better.  What  advice  could 
I  possibly  give  Eliza?  ” 

“I  should  recommend  her  to  get  a  divorce,”  said  Dick  promptly. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  vicar,  “don’t  you  know  that  that 
costs  money?  You  couldn’t  get  a  divorce  in  the  High  Court  under 
fifty  pounds.  How  on  earth  is  a  woman  living  in  a  village  like  this 
to  afford  fifty  pounds  ?  ” 

“Couldn’t  she  get  a  separation  order  from  a  magistrate?” 

“Ah,  that  touches  another  point  in  our  village  code  of  morals. 
Any  woman  who  has  to  go  before  a  magistrate  loses  caste  instantly. 
She  ceases  to  be  considered  respectable,  as  though  she  had  done 
something  of  which  she  was  ashamed.  No — unless  I  find  the  money 
for  Eliza,  there  is  not  much  chance  for  her.” 

“Well,”  asked  Dick,  “can’t  you  manage  it?  Can’t  I  help 
you  ?  ” 

“l\Iy  dear  fellow,”  said  Herbert,  “you  don’t  understand.  If  I 
found  the  money  for  her,  I  should  be  supposed  to  be  supporting  the 
immoral  device  of  separating  those  whom  God  had'joined.  I  must 
uphold  the  idea  of  the  intrinsic  morality  of  the  married  state,  or 
else  1  cease  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Oakhampstead  angels.  Besides, 
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one  or  two  of  our  local  scandalmongers  would  at  once  suggest  that 
I  had  my  own  reasons  for  getting  Eliza  divorced — so  as  to  secure 
her  for  myself.  She  is  a  boniiie-looking  dame  of  thirty-five  !  ”  And 
the  vicar  laughed  a  little  wearily. 

“If  I  were  you,”  remarked  Dick,  “I  should  kill  Job  Trotman 
and  banish  Ellen  with  her  four  brats  from  the  village  !  I’m  damned 
if  I  wouldn’t  do  something — I  beg  your  pardon,  Bertie,  for  swearing, 
but  things  like  these  almost  justify  an  imprecation.  It’s  monstrous 
that  your  virtuous  Eliza  should  be  at  once  wife  and  no-wife,  and 
see  her  husband  living  with  the  family  of  a  rival !  And  all  in  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion !  ” 

The  vicar  sighed.  “It’s  hopeless  work,”  he  said. 
****** 

After  the  departure  of  Dick  Templeton,  the  vicar  of  Oakhampstead 
felt  more  lonely  than  ever.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  ways 
the  visit  of  his  friend  had  done  him  good.  It  had  braced  him 
temporarily,  given  him  new  ideas:  it  “woke  him  up.”  But  the 
reaction  after  he  left  the  vicarage  was  all  the  more  severe.  As 
the  winter  days  drew  in  Herlfert  Binstone’s  gloom  descended  upon 
him  like  a  heavy  cloud  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  If  only 
the  Squire  at  the  Hall  was  back  from  his  travels !  He  would  have 
offered  him  some  shooting,  perhaps — an  invitation  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  Binstone  would  have  accepted.  Was  it  possible, 
he  wondered,  to  get  some  of  the  louts  of  the  village  to  play  foot¬ 
ball?  It  would  do  them  good,  and  it  would  have  been  a  singular 
pleasure  for  him  to  kick  their  shins.  Once  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  hire  a  trap  from  a  farmer  and  drive  over  to  the  golf-links. 
It  rained  all  the  day,  and  Binstone  came  back  wet  to  the  skin. 
As  the  result  was  a  severe  chill,  which  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
house  for  some  time,  he  determined  that  the  experiment  was  too 
costly  and  must  not  be  repeated.  And  the  village  louts,  being 
thoroughly  lazy  people,  declared  that  they  had  no  time  to  play 
football.  More  and  more  Herbert  Binstone  was  thrown  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  when  a  man  has  no  other  occupation  than  to  consume 
his  own  heart  in  bitterness  and  solitude,  old  temptations  will  come 
back  with  renewed  force.  Those  long  winter  evenings  witnessed 
the  consumption  of  a  good  deal  of  whisky,  before  the  vicar  turned 
in  to  bed.  He  argued  with  himself,  fought  against  the  snare,  locked 
up  the  bottle,  tried  to  lose  the  key.  Yet  over  and  over  again  the 
grinning  alcoholic  devil  got  the  better  of  him.  “You  are  a  strong 
man,”  it  whispered,  “and  you  can  stand  more  than  others  can. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  feel  kindly  towards  all  men  than  to  go  about 
with  morose  thoughts  and  an  ever-clinging  despair.  Take  a  little 
to-night,  you  want  cheering  up:  whisky  is  a  good  creature,  if  it 
is  not  abused.  Are  you  the  sort  of  man  who  is  likely  to  abuse  it? 
You  have  too  much  sense.  Take  a  little  more.”  So  the  devil 
whispered;  and  though  he  fought  hard,  in  those  long  winter  evenings 
Herbert  Binstone  often  succumbed. 
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Nevertheless,  Dick’s  visit  did  not  leave  itself  altogether  without 
testimony.  For  because  he  had  been  stirred  up  by  his  friend’s 
views  on  many  subjects,  the  placid  and  stagnant  pool  of  Binstone’s 
everyday  life  showed  signs  of  some  movement  which  was  not 
altogether  superficial  or  evanescent.  He  took  more  pains  with  his 
sermons  than  had  been  his  wont;  he  tried  to  make  his  discourses 
more  practical,  more  concerned  with  actual  moral  issues.  He  went 
to  see  Eliza  Trotman  and  promised  to  consider  whether  any  steps 
were  possible  in  the  direction  of  her  divorce.  He  even  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  as  spiritual  guardian  of  the 
parish  to  raise  money  to  aid  her  in  her  projects — whatever  might  be 
the  results  to  his  own  reputation.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  pay  some 
visits  to  Susie  Datchett,  and  was  by  no  means  unsympathetic  when 
she  still  affirmed  her  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  her.  At  all  events  he  would  not  urge  Susie  to  marry 
the  man;  and  for  this  the  poor  girl  was  very  grateful  to  him.  Of 
course,  these  signs  of  vigour  were  not  appreciated  in  the  village. 
The  old  cronies  shook  their  heads.  “  Whatever  has  come  over  the 
parson?’’  they  asked  one  another  in  dubious  tones.  Mr.  Herbert 
Binstone,  dull,  conventional,  and  full  of  lassitude,  was  more  to 
their  taste  than  the  same  individual  now  that  he  seemed  to  have 
shaken  off  some  of  his  lethargy. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  time  went  by  and  the  earlier  impres¬ 
sions  faded  away,  the  vicar  seemed  to  relapse  into  his  old  mood. 
Circumstances  and  habits  were  too  strong  for  him.  The  air  of 
Oakhampstead  was  not  bracing  enough  for  sustained  efforts  of 
energy. 

♦  *  *  ♦  * 

Everyone  remembers  the  winter  of  19 — ,  when  the  great  snowstorm 
took  place,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  rendered  impassable 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow-drifte.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
storm  itself  lasted  for  about  a  day  and  a  half,  the  snow^  falling, 
with  but  a  few  intermissions,  for  nearly  thirty-six  hours.  It  was 
bad  enough  in  the  towns,  for  quite  apart  from  the  actual  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  streets,  the  railway  trains  were  delayed  and  many 
of  the  usual  services  had  to  be  suspended.  But  in  the  country 
everything  was  far  worse.  Because  the  daily  supplies  of  food  were 
woefully  disorganised,  many  villages  actually  suffered  from  famine, 
while  the  general  cessation  of  work  spread  poverty  and  distress  far 
and  wide.  In  Oakhampstead,  with  its  slender  resources,  the  misery 
was  appalling  and  the  vicar  was  at  his  wits’  end  how  best  to  help 
his  unfortunate  parishioners.  It  must  be  conceded  that  he  worked 
very  hard  and  that  for  once  not  even  his  friend,  Dick  Templeton, 
could  have  complained  of  any  lack  of  energy. 

On  the  worst  night  of  the  storm  he  found  himself  called 
out  to  administer  the  last  consolations  to  a  poor  old  man  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  years,  and  whose  wife  was  almost  as  ill  as  he 
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was.  They  had  been  married  for  fifty  years  and  had  never  been 
out  of  the  county  in  which  they  were  bom  and  bred. 

“Seems  to  me  I  be  going  a  long  journey,”  said  the  old  man, 
feebly,  “a  longer  journey  nor  ever  I’ve  had  to  travel  in  my  life.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  vicar,  “you  will  see  something  bigger  and  greater 
than  Oakhampstead.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  the  sick  man ;  “  and  shall  I  see  my  old  woman  there, 
too,  when  she  do  come  to  die  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  vicar;  “there  will  be  no  more  parting  or  sorrow 
in  that  blessed  land.” 

“And  shall  I  see  you,  too,  parson?”  he  persisted. 

“Please  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,”  said  the  vicar  humbly,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  The  man  died  with  one  hand  held  by  his  old 
wife  and  the  other  by  the  vicar — died  with  just  a  tired  sigh,  close 
upon  midnight. 

Binstone  was  returning  to  his  home,  struggling  through  the  snow, 
when  his  ear  was  caught,  as  he  passed  the  churchyard,  by  the  groan¬ 
ing  of  the  yew-tree.  It  seemed  to  be  swaying  heavily  in  the  darkness, 
as  though  it  could  hardly  bear  the  burden  of  the  snow  which  rested 
on  its  leaves.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  distinctly  enough  that  one 
of  its  ancestral  branches  was  slowly  giving  way,  the  prop  that  had 
hitherto  supported  it  having  fallen  or  been  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
Without  calling  for  assistance,  for,  indeed,  probably  no  one  would 
have  heard  him  or  voluntarily  come  out  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
the  vicar  leapt  over  the  low  wall  and  strove  with  might  and  main 
to  raise  again  the  prostrate  support,  so  that  the  limb  might  be  saved. 
He  knew  the  superstition  which  surrounded  the  yew-tree;  he  was 
aware  of  the  sanctity  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  village,  and  with 
a  grim  smile  he  told  himself  that  the  vicar  could  not  be  better 
employed — even  on  such  a  night  as  this — than  in  saving  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  parish.  He  was  alone,  with  the  driving  snow  and  the 
black  horror  of  the  night  all  about  him.  For  an  hour  he  worked 
feverishly,  desperately,  struggling  with  painful  effort  until  the  sweat 
ran  off  him  and  his  breath  came  quick  and  short.  He  was  alone — 
working  for  his  parish,  working,  perhaps,  for  God.  Almost  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the  fallen  prop,  while  the  dense  mass  of  the 
bough  above  him  moved  from  side  to  side  with  ever-increasing  noise 
of  cracking  and  rending  wood.  Then,  suddenly,  without  warning 
and  with  a  deafening  crash  the  whole  mass  fell,  burying  Herbert 
Binstone  in  the  ruins. 

The  villagers  found  him  there  next  morning,  crushed  to  death, 
with  one  of  the  great  branches  of  their  fateful  yew  lying  on  his  body. 
It  was  only  with  some  difficult}^  that  they  could  extricate  their  vicar 
from  his  leafy  grave.  Walter  Lennard. 
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CnAPTEK  XL 

At  supper  that  evening  Dicky’s  chair  was  empty.  Mr.  Furlong 
looked  his  annoyance. 

‘‘  If  there  is  one  thing  I  do  abominate  more  than  another,”  he  said 
with  irritation,  “it  is  unpunctuality.  I  don’t  find  it  impossible  to 
be  in  time  for  meals,  but  Dicky’s  continually  and  systematicallv 
late.  Five  minutes  before  a  meal,  he  suddenly  finds  something  he 
wants  to  do.  There’s  no  sense  of  order  in  his  mind  at  all.  I  can’t 
think  where  he  gets  it  from.  It’s  no  characteristic  of  mine.” 

Fie  walked  impatiently  to  the  window,  pulled  aside  the  blind,  and 
peered  out  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

“Oh,  we’ll  begin  without  him,”  he  exclaimed  at  last  with  annoy¬ 
ance  and,  coming  back  to  the  table,  he  assumed  a  different  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he  said  grace.  IMr.  Hollom  and  Anne  glanced  across 
the  table  at  each  other,  saying  the  “  Amen  ”  at  its  conclusion  with  a 
solemnity  of  expression  by  no  ineans  indicative  of  what  they  had  in 
mind. 

During  the  meal  they  talked  of  many  things,  but  in  every  pause 
Mr.  F^urlong  looked  at  the  empty  chair  and  said,  “I  wonder  where 
that  boy  Dicky  is?”  His  sense  of  order  was  so  disturbed  that  he 
could  not  properly  enjoy  his  food. 

“He  may  have  gone  to  supper  at  the  Leggatt’s,”  suggested  Anne 
at  last. 

“Then  why  hasn’t  he  let  us  know?  1  believe  he  thinks  he  can 
use  this  house  as  an  hotel,  coming  in  and  going  out  just  when  he 
pleases.” 

Mr.  Hollom  kept  silence.  He  could  not  quite  trust  himself  to  say 
anything.  This  attitude  of  Mr.  I’urlong’s  mind  was  more  than  he 
could  understand.  He  only  realised  how  utterly  impossible  it  was 
for  Dicky  to  stay  on  beneath  such  an  influence  if  ever  he  were 
to  do  anything  in  the  service  of  Art.  Above  all,  he  needed  liberty 
— liberty  of  spirit,  liberty  of  mind.  Even  so  trivial  an  incident 
as  this  convinced  him  that  there  was  but  little  liberty  for  Dicky 
at  the  mill. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  this  account  that  he  was  glad  when  the 
meal  was  over.  All  that  day  he  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  be  alone  with  Anne.  None  had  offered.  His  only  chance  lay  now 
in  that  half  hour  when  Mr.  FTirlong  rested  after  his  meal  before  they 
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played  chess.  He  liked  to  be  talked  to  for  that  half  hour  certainly, 
but  it  might  easily  be  avoided. 

When  grace  was  said  at  the  meal’s  conclusion,  he  announced  that 
he  had  letters  to  write  and  would  go  to  his  room. 

“Are  you  going  to  play  the  piano?”  he  asked  of  Anne  as  he 
departed.  This  would  take  her  into  the  other  room  alone,  when  he 
could  come  down  and  speak  to  her.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  bedroom  when  Anne’s  playing  ceased.  He 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  listened. 

“1  thought  I’d  come  over  and  smoke  a  pipe,”  said  a  man’s  voice 
in  the  hall  below. 

There  followed  then  the  sound  of  Hr.  Furlong’s  greetings. 

“Dicky’s  been  having  supper  with  you,  I  suppose,”  he  added,  as 
he  helped  his  guest  off  with  his  coat. 

Mr.  Hollom  assumed  that  this  was  Mr,  Leggatt.  He  waited, 
listening  for  the  answer. 

“Dicky?”  said  l\Ir.  Leggatt  after  a  pause,  and  in  that  pause  the 
old  Cromwellian  clock  ticked  out  into  the  silence.  “No,  he’s  not  had 
supper  with  us — why — hasn’t  he  been  here?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Furlong.  There  was  another  note  than  annoy¬ 
ance  in  his  voice— a  note  of  querulousness,  of  uncertainty.  Again 
the  Cromwellian  clock  filled  the  silence.  “It’s  nearly  nine  o’clock,” 
said  Mr.  Furlong  again  in  a  moment,  “I  wonder  what’s  become  of 
him  ?  ” 

“Oh — he’ll  turn  up  in  a  few  minutes,”  replied  Mr.  Leggatt  uncon¬ 
vincingly,  and  he  followed  Mr.  Furlong  into  the  sitting-room.  The 
door  closed.  The  schoolmaster  heard  no  further  but  the  dim 
murmur  of  their  voices.  There  was  no  more  playing  of  the  piano, 
however.  He  knew  then  that  his  chance  had  gone,  and  at  last  he 
came  downstairs. 

“Can  you  imagine  what’s  become  of  Dicky?”  IMr.  Furlong  asked, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  room. 

“Probably  rambling  somewhere  or  other,”  replied  Mr.  Hollom. 
“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  need  for  you  to  be  alarmed.” 

Catching  a  worried  glance  in  Anne’s  eyes,  he  suggested  cheerfully 
that  they  should  play  a  game  of  bezique.  She  agreed  at  once,  and 
the  cards  were  got  out.  They  played  in  silence  while  the  two  men 
sat  in  their  arm-chairs,  smoked,  and  made  desultory  conversation. 
At  every  sound  outside  the  house,  whenever  a  dog  barked,  they 
became  silent;  Anne  laid  down  her  cards  and  listened.  After  a  few 
moments  had  gone  by,  the  conversation  began  again,  and  Anne 
continued  with  the  game. 

Once  Mr.  Furlong  got  up  from  his  chair,  leaving  the  room.  They 
heard  him  opening  the  door  in  the  hall  outside.  Again  they  listened. 
When  he  returned,  Anne’s  eyes  searched  his  face. 

“There’s  no  moon,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  terribly  dark  night.” 

i\lr.  Hollom  leant  across  the  table  and  whispered  beneath  his 
breatli,  “I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  looking  worried  like  that.  Dicky’s 
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all  right.  He’s  probably  gone  for  a  long  walk.  He’s  got  a  lot  to 
think  about.” 

Anne  smiled  at  him  gratefully.  For  a  time  her  spirits  seemed 
to  rise. 

“How’s  Dorothy,  Air.  Leggatt?”  she  asked  presently. 

“Dorothy?  First  rate,  I  think,  Anne.  Wasn’t  she  with  you  this 
afternoon?  She  came  in  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  supper.” 

“No — I  haven’t  seen  her  to-day,”  she  replied,  and  the  apprehension 
came  back  again  into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Hollom  watched  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face. 

The  desultory  conversation  then  began  again,  continuing  fitfully 
until,  in  a  moment  of  silence,  the  Cromwellian  clock  struck  the  hour 
of  ten.  Stroke  by  stroke  the  chime  fell  on  their  ears.  When  it 
stopped,  and  while  they  could  still  hear  the  dim  vibration  of  sound, 
Mr.  Furlong  rose  to  his  feet  again. 

“I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer,”  he  said  nervously.  “That  boy 
must  be  somewhere.  He’s  got  nothing  to  keep  him  out  till  this 
time  of  night  if  he  isn’t  at  your  place,  Leggatt.  Will  you  come  out 
with  me,  Hollom,  and  see  if  we  can  find  him?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Mr.  Hollom  readily. 

“I’ll  come  too,  Furlong,”  said  Air.  Leggatt.  “If  we  separate  and 
set  up  a  call,  he’s  bound  to  hear  us.  There’s  no  wind — it’s  only 
dark.” 

“I’m  going  to  come,  too,”  Anne  whispered  to  Air.  Hollom,  and,  as 
they  walked  down  the  path  to  the  wicket  gate,  he  found  her  beside 
him  in  the  darkness. 

“Hadn’t  one  of  us  better  go  down  to  the  river?”  suggested  Air. 
Furlong  while  they  stood  for  a  moment  in  conversation  outside 
the  gate. 

“I’ll  come  with  you,  Furlong,”  said  Air.  Leggatt.  “They’d  better 
go  straight  along  the  road  to  the  hill.” 

So  they  agreed  to  it,  and,  as  they  moved  off  into  the  darkness,  they 
heard  Air.  Furlong  say  in  an  uncertain  voice,  “Do  you  know.  I’ve 
regretted  all  my  life  that  1  never  took  to  the  water  when  I  was  a 
boy.” 

“Can’t  you  swim?”  asked  Air.  Leggatt. 

“No,  but  1  know  how  to  do  the  stroke.  I  know  how  to  use  my 
arms  and  legs.” 

Their  voices  then  died  away  into  the  darkness  and  Air.  Hollom 
set  out  with  Anne  along  the  road. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said  presently,  “that  your  father’s  really  very 
*  fond  of  Dicky  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  she  replied.  “It’s  only  that  he  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand.  He  didn’t  understand  mother  a  bit.” 

The  face  of  Christina  rose  into  Air.  Hollom ’s  memory.  For  one 
instant  he  saw  her  distinctly ;  then  her  features  became  confused 
with  the  features  of  Anne.  He  leant  down  a  little  in  the  darkness 
and  looked  at  her. 
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“Anne,”  he  said  suddenly,  using  her  Christian  name  for  the  first 
time,  “you’re  not  to  worry  about  Dicky.” 

He  listened  intently  to  the  silence  that  followed  his  use  of  her 
name.  An  acute  sense  of  instinct  with  which  Nature  supplies  a  man 
in  these  moments,  told  him  that  she  had  noticed  and  was  not  opposed 
to  it.  It  was  a  stone  on  which  to  step.  The  ne.xt  was  to  draw 
her  attention  to  what  he  had  done. 

“Do  you  mind  my  calling  you  by  your  Christian  name?  ”  he  asked. 
“I  used  to  call  you  Anne — do  you  remember — when  I  stayed  here 
before  ?  ” 

“Yes — I  remember,”  she  replied. 

“Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  now;  you’re  very  much  grown 
up.  But  I  don’t  expect  you  feel  very  different,  do  you?” 

“Well — it’s  not  quite  the  same,  is  it?”  said  she.  “Every  girl 
feels  a  little  different  when  she  puts  her  hair  up.” 

“You’d  rather  I  didn’t  call  you  Anne,  then?”  he  asked  quickly. 

“No — I — I  think  I  like  you  to.” 

He  knew  then.  He  knew  he  had  won.  All  that  lay  before  him 
now  were  those  glorious  hours  whilst  he  would  lead  her  into  the 
presence  of  love,  that  same  love  which  he  had  spoken  of  to  Christina, 
which  one  day  soon  he  would  be  telling  to  Anne  herself.  For  the 
moment  he  asked  no  more.  You  learn  quickly  that  these  hours  and 
(lays  are  the  most  precious  of  all. 

With  Christina  it  had  been  different.  There  had  been  but  one 
moment,  a  moment  filled  as  much  with  pleasure  as  with  pain.  He 
had  taken  it  then,  rather  than  lose  it  altogether.  But  this  with  Anne 
was  different  now.  He  knew  all  the  days  he  had  before  him,  and, 
with  the  delight  almost  of  an  epicure,  was  content  to  pause  and 
dally  with  the  feast  before  his  eyes. 

A  sudden  sound  of  voices  calling  came  to  them  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  from  the  river  side.  They  stopped  at  once,  leaning  their  heads 
towards  it. 

“Dicky!  Dicky!” 

They  dimly  heard  his  name  and  waited  for  the  answering  cry,  but 
there  was  none. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do  if  anything  had  happened  to  him,” 
said  Anne  tearfully. 

“I  don’t  think  you  have  the  slightest  need  to  worry,”  replied  Mr. 
Hollom.  “  1  must  tell  you  what  happened  yesterday.  It’ll  probably 
e.xplain  a  good  deal.” 

He  related  then  all  that  had  taken  place  between  himself  and 
Dicky  in  the  oak  tree. 

“When  I  asked  him,”  he  concluded,  “if  he’d  like  to  go  away  at 
once,  while  I  was  here,  he  said,  ‘  No,  not  now.  I’ll  go  in  June.’ 
Do  you  know  why  he  waits  till  June?” 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  darkness,  he  might  have  seen  her  smile. 

“Didn’t  he  tell  you  anything  about  himself?  ”  she  asked  presently. 

“No — nothing  except  about  his  painting.” 
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“Nothing  about  Dorothy  Leggatt?” 

“Oh — I  see,”  said  he.  “I  might  have  understood  that _ one’s 

generally  so  quick  to  realise  other  people’s  love  affairs — so  slow 
to  realise  one’s  own.  What’s  she  like?” 

“She’s  got  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes,”  began  Anne. 

He  laughed. 

“No — I  don’t  mean  that,”  said  he.  “I  don’t  suppose  you  could 
really  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know.  Well,  you  can  see  now,  can’t 
you,  why  Dicky’s  out  so  late.” 

“But  Dorothy’s  not  with  him.  Hr.  Leggatt  said  he  left  her  at 
home.” 

“Yes — so  he  did.  Well,  then,  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing.  You 
may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  his  going 
away.  Dicky’s  a  queer  chap,  you  know.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
he  likes  to  do  all  by  himself.  Even  at  the  school,  he  used  to  have 
his  own  little  schemes  and  keep  them  secret.” 

“  Dicky  !  Dicky  !  ” 

They  heard  the  cry  again,  still  further,  still  fainter  than  before. 
There  was  no  reply. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  call  too?  ”  asked  Anne.  A  sudden  fear  seemed 
to  contract  her  throat.  Her  voice  was  husky. 

Mr.  Hollom  raised  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  made  a  hollow  shell 
of  them,  and  called. 

“  Dicky  !  Dicky  !  ” 

They  stood  quite  still  and  listened.  Out  of  the  branches  of  an 
elm  tree,  an  owl  swept  out  with  a  rushing  wing.  One  instant  they 
saw  it  black  in  the  darkness. 

“  Do  you  think  he  could  hear  that  in  the  oak  tree  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Hollom.  “Because  that’s  where  he  is — I’m  sure  of  it.” 

“He  ought  to  be  able  to,”  said  Anne.  “But  why  doesn’t  he 
answer?  He  must  know'  how’  worried  we  should  be.” 

“He’s  not  thinking  of  other  people  just  now,”  Mr.  Hollom  assured 
her.  “Dicky’s  up  against  himself,  and  that’s  who  he’s  thinking 
about.  Come  on — let’s  go  on  towards  the  hill — that’s  where  we 
shall  find  him.” 

He  tried  his  best  to  say  it  cheerfully,  but  hope  was  somewhat 
misgiving  in  him  now'.  The  thought  that  something  might  have 
happened  to  Dicky  was  no  longer  an  impossibility,  but  a  fear.  Yet 
even  as  a  fear  he  could  not  credit  it.  Destiny  had  Dicky  in  its 
hands,  and  Destiny  would  not  so  easily  let  him  go. 

“Dicky’s  very  strange  sometimes,  you  know,”  said  Anne  as  they 
hurried  onward.  “When  mother  died,  I  used  to  think  sometimes 
that  he  was  going  mad.  He  used  to  creep  away  so  much  alone.  It 
was  a  long,  long  time  before  I  could  get  him  back  to  be  himself 
again.” 

“I  wish  I’d  had  a  sister  like  you,  Anne.” 

“Why?” 

He  hesitated  and  then,  without  answering,  put  up  his  hands  to  his 
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mouth  once  more  and  cried  out  Dicky’s  name.  They  stopped  to 
listen  and  then  went  on  in  silence. 

As  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  stood  still.  A  noise  had 
come  at  the  same  moment  to  their  ears.  In  the  darkness,  Mr. 
Hollom  held  her  hand;  they  bent  forward,  straining  to  catch  the 
faintest  sound. 

“Did  you  hear,  too?”  whispered  Anne. 

“Yes — it  was  a  twig  cracking  or  something — listen.” 

“P’raps  it’s  only  a  sheep.” 

“  No — listen — I  can  hear  steps— Dicky  ?  ” 

“What  is  it?”  came  Dicky's  voice  through  the  blackness  which 
surrounded  them.  “  Whatever’s  the  matter?” 

“We’ve  been  hunting  the  whole  country  side  for  you,  you  young 
villain — that’s  what’s  the  matter.  Where’ve  you  been?  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?  ” 

“I’ve  been  up  thei’e  in  the  wood.  Is  the  pater  out  looking  for 
me,  too?  ” 

“Dicky,”  said  Anne,  as  she  took  his  arm  closely  in  her  hands. 
“You’ve  given  us  all  a  terrible  fright.” 

“You’d  better  go  and  find  your  father,  young  man,  and  let  him 
know  you’re  all  right.  He’s  hunting  for  you  down  by  the  river.” 

Dicky  freed  himself  from  the  tightening  of  Anne’s  fingers  and, 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  slouched  off  once  more  out  of 
sight. 

“He’s  been  hit,  and  hit  badly,”  said  Mr.  tiollom  when  he  had 
gone.  “I  suppose  it’s  all  good  for  him.  It’s  the  way  women  make 
men.  One  woman  brings  a  child  into  the  world  and  another  sets 
to  work  to  make  a  man  of  him.  It’s  an  interesting  business.  I 
wonder  whom  the  world  needs  most,  the  woman  who  makes  or  the 
man  who’s  made.  I  suppose  it’s  the  proverbial  six  of  one  to  the 
old  half-dozen  of  the  other.” 

Chapter  XII. 

In  the  days  that  followed  their  parting  by  the  river,  Dicky  was 
almost  like  one  who  has  lost  his  reason.  It  did  not  escape  the  school¬ 
master’s  notice ;  but  he  said  nothing.  Anne  had  told  him  what  she 
knew  of  Dorothy;  told  it  with  those  exhortations  to  secrecy  which 
are  the  first  delicious  moments  as  love  dawns  in  a  flush  upon  a  grey 
horizon. 

All  that  likeness  to  Christina  which  Mr.  Furlong  had  spoken  of 
Mr.  Hollom  saw  in  Anne,  and  more  heside.  Love  had  already  got 
the  bandage  about  his  eyes.  He  realised  none  of  those  characteristics, 
the  lack  of  imagination,  the  absence  of  impulse  which,  inheriting 
from  her  father,  she  so  differed  from  Christina.  He  saw  her 
mother’s  eyes,  her  mother’s  forehead,  her  mother’s  hair.  He  heard 
Christina  playing  whenever  Anne  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Though 
there  was  no  comparison  in  their  abilities,  his  imagination  supplied  all 
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that  Anne  lacked.  Not  once  did  he  realise  it,  but  it  was  Christina 
whom  he  loved,  Christina  who  dominated  him  all  through  his  life. 

“They’ve  quarrelled,”  Anne  told  him  one  day.  “I’ve  seen 
Dorothy  and  she  never  said  a  word  about  him.” 

“Shall  I  speak  to  Dicky?”  Mr.  Hollom  suggested. 

“No — no — don’t!  He’ll  know  I’ve  told  you  then.  They’ll  make 
it  up.  I  could  see  Dorothy  had  been  crying.” 

But  theirs  was  more  than  a  quarrel.  It  needed  more  than  mere 
making  up.  Dicky  had  but  to  give  his  promise  that  he  would  not 
go  to  London  and  Dorothy  had  been  again  in  his  arms,  whispering 
those  gentle  consolations  with  which  a  woman  ever  bathes  the  wound 
she  has  inflicted.  Yet  distraught  as  Dicky  was  with  the  pressing 
need  of  her,  some  quality  in  him  was  sterner  than  to  let  that  promise 
be  made.  Something  he  knew  must  be  done,  some  alternative  be 
raised  to  mend  the  rift  which  had  come  between  them.  The  thought 
of  making  that  promise  came  many  times  to  his  mind,  but  with  every 
fresh  consideration  of  it,  he  knew  its  impossibility  the  more.  It  was 
not  that  love  was  not  worth  it.  Love  was  worth  more  to  him  then 
than  he  had  ever  imagined.  A  voice  of  conscience  it  was  forbidding 
him.  That  vague  and  intangible  ideal  which  men  know  as  truth, 
and  of  which  they  so  seldom  approach  understanding,  this  w'as  the 
real  voice  that  called  him.  If  he  lived  on  in  Eckington,  he  'W’ould  be 
living  a  lie.  He  put  the  thought  away  from  him,  taking  an  oath 
beneath  his  breath  that  he  would  forget  her. 

“I’ll  go  before  June,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “I’ll  go  while  old 
Hollom’s  here.” 

That  evening  after  supper  he  contrived  to  get  Mr.  Hollom  alone. 

“I’m  not  going  to  wait  till  June,”  said  he.  “I’m  going  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Mr.  Hollom  took  his  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  chap?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  said  Dicky. 

“Yes — but  why  have  you  changed  your  mind?” 

“Because — because  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  while  you’re 
here.  You  can  say  something  to  the  pater  after  I’ve  gone.” 

“You  won’t  tell  me,  then?  ”  said  Mr.  Hollom. 

“Nothing  to  tell,”  said  Dick  stiffly. 

“Well — I’m  afraid  you  can’t  go  to-morrow.” 

“Why  not?  ” 

“I’ve  got  to  get  that  money  for  you  first.  I  don’t  walk  about 
with  ten  pounds  in  my  pocket.  I  must  write  those  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  too.” 

“They  wouldn’t  take  long,”  said  Dicky. 

“No — they  wouldn’t.  Still,  there’s  the  money.” 

“  Could  I  go  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled. 

“No.  I  couldn’t  get  it  as  soon  as  that.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me 
w  hy  you’ve  changed  your  mind.  P’raps  I  can  help.” 
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“You  couldn’t  help,”  muttered  Dicky  and  the  tears  were  perilously 
near  his  eyes.  ‘‘Nobody  can  help,  i’m  miserable — that’s  all,  and 
I  want  to  get  away.” 

Mr.  Hollom  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“I’ll  have  the  money  for  you  in  a  few  days,”  said  he.  ‘‘And  re¬ 
member,  you’ll  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Don’t  imagine  you’re  going 
away  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Y'ou’re  going  to  a  city 
of  fogs  and  misery,  and  you  won’t  be  able  to  live  as  a  lot  of  them 
do  to  forget  the  misery  that’s  all  round  them.  You’ll  be  in  the  thick 
of  it.  Often  and  often  you’ll  be  one  of  those  miserable  ones  yourself. 
What  do  you  think  it’ll  be  like  to  go  without  a  meal  now  and  then?  ” 

“I  shan’t  care,”  said  Dicky. 

“My  dear  boy,  you’ll  care  just  as  much  as  anybody  else  does. 
You’ll  hate  the  people  who  crowd  into  the  restaurants  as  you  go  by 
with  an  empty  stomach.  Life’ll  show  you  its  disappointments  then. 
You  think  it’s  shown  you  enough  now.  But  you  wait  till  your 
pictures  come  back  and  come  back  till  you’re  sick  of  the  sight  of 
them.  You  wait  till  you  give  your  first  little  show  in  your  first 
little  studio.  Count  the  people  who  come  to  see  your  pictures,  and 
compare  them  with  the  number  you  hoped  would  come.  And  when 
they’ve  all  gone,  never  buying  a  single  thing,  remember  what  I’ve 
been  saying  now.  Disappointment,  my  dear  boy !  You  don’t  know 
the  first  letter  of  it.” 

All  these  were  w'ords  to  Dicky.  They  had  no  meaning  to  deter 
him.  He  listened  quietly  to  all  that  Mr.  Hollom  said,  and  with 
such  attention  as  that  the  schoolmaster  began  at  last  to  believe  he 
had  dissuaded  him  from  going. 

“Well,”  he  concluded  at  length.  “Do  you  still  want  to  go?” 

And  Dicky,  who  all  the  time  had  been  thinking  how  there  must 
still  be  more  days  when  he  could  see  Dorothy  if  he  chose,  replied 
that  he  did. 

“But  1  won’t  see  her,”  he  added  in  silence  to  himself.  “I  must  go 
and  go  alone,  and  go  without  saying  goodbye.” 

“Have  you  listened  to  what  I’ve  been  saying?”  asked  Mr.  Hollom 
shrewdly. 

“Yes,”  said  Dicky,  and  told  his  lie  calmly  with  a  steady  eye  on 
Mr.  Hollom ’s  face. 


Chapter  XIII. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  three  days  before  Dicky  was  to  leave 
the  mill. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  the  year  when  summer  steals  a 
march  on  spring,  and  looks  upon  the  country  side  she  is  so  soon 
to  wed.  There  are  such  magic  days  in  the  earth’s  mythlogy.  It 
is  as  when  a  god  looks  forth  from  out  Olympus  to  see  some  unsus¬ 
pecting  maiden  stepping  down  into  the  water  as  she  goes  to  bathe. 

In  every  thorn  bush  and  in  every  tree,  the  birds  were  fast 
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a-building.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning  sky  their  choruses  began 
the  chirp  of  sparrows  in  the  eaves,  the  twittering  of  finches  in  the 
hedgerows.  From  the  dense  brambles  bursting  into  leaf,  the  black¬ 
birds  scattered  at  each  disturbing  sound.  A  speeding  glimpse  of  the 
yellow  beak,  the  deep-throat  gurgle  of  the  frightened  note,  and  they 
had  vanished  in  the  thicket.  Upon  their  nests,  already  built,  the 
thrushes  sat  with  watching  eyes,  so  still  they  might  have  been  a 
carving  out  of  wood.  From  twig  to  twig  the  wrens  hopped,  piping  in 
their  shrillest  voice.  Close  to  their  nests  in  the  hedges  the  warblers 
lingered  harbouring  in  the  willows  near  at  hand,  lest  the  passer-by  at 
the  river  side  should  guess  the  secret  in  their  hearts. 

The  whole  world  was  mating,  and  all  the  earth  in  bud.  Beneath 
that  beating  sun  of  the  precocious  summer  the  buds  upon  the  may 
trees  broke  their  bonds,  the  apple-blossom  spread  to  fainter  pink.  In 
the  still  heat  as  the  day  drew  on  the  cowslips  dropped  their  heavy 
heads.  Only  the  kingcups  by  the  water’s  edge  stood  up  erect  and 
turned  their  glittering  faces  to  the  sun. 

Like  a  maiden  setting  out  to  meet  her  lover  the  meadows  scented 
themselves  with  flowers ;  from  the  hedges  the  warm  honeyed  perfume 
of  the  gorse,  from  the  edge  of  every  stream  the  scent  of  mint  that 
made  one  breathe  again. 

Yet  to  Dicky  when  he  rose  the  whole  world  seemed  a  sorry  place. 
Like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing  for  whom  there  is  no  mating,  he  rose 
in  the  morning  to  face  another  day — another  day  within  call  of 
J  )orothy,  another  day  when  he  might  yet  bring  her  to  his  side.  But 
his  determination  was  finnly  set.  A  few  more  hours  of  it  he  surely 
had  the  strength  to  bear.  To  his  father  he  complained  of  a  head¬ 
ache,  and  said  he  could  not  go  to  church. 

“Unless  it’s  very  bad,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “I  don’t  think  you 
ought  to  let  it  interfere  with  your  duty.  You  wouldn’t  be  the  first 
person  who’d  suffered  pain  rather  than  miss  their  day  of  worship. 
It’s  not  much  to  ask  of  anyone,  one  day  in  every  week.  Don’t  you 
think  you’d  like  to  go?” 

“Well — it  is  very  bad,”  Dicky  replied.  “I  couldn’t  pay  proper 
attention.  I  don’t  think  I’ll  go,”  and  he  half  closed  his  eyes  in  proof 
of  the  pain  that  he  was  suffering. 

Mr.  Furlong  said  no  more;  therefore  Dicky  watched  them  depart 
with  their  gloves  and  their  prayer-books,  taking  a  deep  breath  of 
relief  as  ho  heard  the  click  of  the  wicket  gate  and  knew  that  he  was 
alone. 

“I  never  believe,”  said  Mr.  Furlong  as  they  walked  along  the  road 
towards  Eckington ;  “  I  never  believe  in  forcing  a  boy  to  go  to  church 
when  he  doesn’t  feel  like  it.  That’s  not  the  way  to  cultivate  the 
religious  spirit.” 

“I  think  you’re  quite  right,”  agreed  Mr.  Hollom.  “Force  would 
never  make  anything  out  of  Dicky.” 

These  wwds  penetrated  into  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind.  For  some  time 
as  he  walked,  he  was  silent.  The  suspicion  that  sometimes  he  may 
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have  forced  Dicky  was  there,  lurking  in  Ids  mind.  For  a  moment 
he  wondered  if  he  really  knew  himself,  then  put  the  disquieting 
thought  aside. 

“I’ve  brought  my  children  up,”  he  said  to  himself,  “with  love  and 
gentleness.  No  one  can  ever  say  I  have  not  loved  Dicky.”  The 
proof  of  it  came  warmly  to  his  mind  when  he  remembered  how  he 
had  prayed  that  morning  when  the  shepherd  had  brought  Dicky 
back  upon  his  shoulders.  “If  I  have  urged  him  to  take  interest  in 
the  mill,”  he  continued,  in  argument  with  himself,  “it  is  because  I 
know  that  one  day  he  will  thank  me  for  it.” 

His  thoughts  at  last  were  distracted  from  the  unpleasant  subject 
as  they  passed  Dorothy  Leggatt  upon  the  road. 

“What — not  going  to  church,  Dorothy?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  shyly  and  she  smiled  at  Anne.  Anne  glanced 
at  Mr.  Hollom. 

“Dicky’s  playing  truant,  too,”  Mr.  Furlong  called  over  his 
shoulder  with  a  laugh.  “He’s  got  a  headache.”  Then  in  a  serious 
voice  to  Mr.  Hollom,  he  continued  as  they  walked  along:  “I  don’t 
suppose  he  is  playing  truant  for  a  moment.  I  could  see  he  was  in 
pain  from  the  way  his  eyes  were  all  puckered  up.  My  eyes  go  just 
like  that  when  I  have  a  headache.” 

A  moment  later,  Anne  looked  back  along  the  road.  Dorothy  was 
still  pursuing  her  way  towards  the  mill. 

“Does  she  know  Dicky’s  going  so  soon?”  she  whispered  to  Mr. 
Hollom  when  a  moment  offered. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Not  that  I  know  of,”  he  whispered  back. 

“She  guessed  then.” 

“How  could  she?”  ho  replied. 

But  this  was  a  question  which  women  do  not  answer.  Anne  shook 
her  head. 

How  far  she  was  right  it  were  impossible  to  say.  A  dim  appre¬ 
hension  indeed  was  stirring  in  Dorothy’s  mind.  She  had  waited  an 
hour  by  the  stile  that  evening;  she  had  waited  evei*y  day  of  all  the 
days  that  had  passed  since  then.  Any  one  of  those  nights,  had  she 
looked  out  of  her  bedroom  window,  she  might  have  seen  a  figure  that 
she  knew,  passing  and  re-passing,  again  and  again ;  gazing  and 
always  gazing  at  the  room  where,  all  unconscious,  she  lay  awake 
with  the  tears  hot  and  heavy  in  her  eyes.  Had  she  but  known  of 
this,  there  might  have  been  less  need  for  apprehension  then ;  but, 
knowing  nothing,  every  thought  within  her  was  beset  with  doubt. 

Of  the  knowledge  of  men,  Nature  supplies  a  woman  with  a  ready 
equipment.  Before  she  has  touched  the  fringe  of  life,  instinctively 
she  knows  when  to  beware,  when  to  trust,  and  when  to  fear. 

There  was  much  of  the  truth  in  what  Aime  had  said ;  there  was 
still  more  of  the  truth  in  her  silence  to  IMr.  Hollom ’s  question. 
Dorothy  had  guessed,  even  if  she  had  not  guessed  the  truth.  In 
Dicky’s  prolonged  silence,  she  knew  that  some  decision  must  have 
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formed  within  his  mind.  It  was  not  that  she  know  that  he  was 
going  away  at  once  but,  in  the  countless  possibilities  which  passed 
across  her  thoughts,  this  had  indeed  been  one. 

With  no  considered  plan  or  choice  of  action,  she  obeyed  a  dim 
consciousness  of  motive  that  morning.  The  desire  was  strong  in  her 
to  see  Dicky  again,  to  speak  with  him  once  more,  to  tell  him,  if  it 
must  be,  that  he  might  go  without  the  pain  of  her  complaining.  How 
she  would  find  him,  she  had  not  thought.  Only  by  instinct  did  her 
feet  lead  her  in  the  direction  of  the  mill.  When  she  heard  that  he 
had  not  gone  to  church,  her  heart  grew  more  expectant  in  its  beating. 
But  with  no  quality  of  the  organisation  of  ideas,  with  no  power  to 
scheme  or  plan  their  meeting,  she  yet  had  determined  that  that 
morning  should  bring  him  to  her  once  again. 

Now,  it  was  distantly  visible  in  her  mind,  that  of  a  certainty  he 
would  go;  indeed,  that  she  must  let  him  go.  Yet  this  was  not 
really  an  admission  of  defeat.  She  loved  him  so  much,  it  seemed  that 
even  Fate  could  not  separate  them.  There  was,  moreover,  a  deeper 
sense  than  this,  a  sense  of  bargain  in  her  heart.  If  she  had  courage 
to  bid  him  go,  might  she  not  then  win  him  a  thousand  times  nearer 
to  her  than  before ;  and  if  so  near,  could  he  ever  forget  or  leave  her 
then? 

Here  was  the  most  subtle  Nature  moving  in  her  heart,  leading 
her  to  that  completion  of  purpose  which  Nature  has  designed  for 
woman’s  making  and  undoing.  She  was  prepared  to  yield  up  every¬ 
thing;  without  a  sound  of  murmur  or  whisper  of  complaint,  she  was 
ready  to  let  him  go  and  leave  her  there  in  Eckington  alone.  And  w'ho 
can  say  how  well  she  knew  that  this  would  bring  him  to  her  heart 
in  direct  need  of  her? 

It  is  the  woman  who  gives  up  everything  who  wdns  in  a  fair  fight. 
It  is  the  w'oman  who  gives  up  everything  who  is  the  most  potent 
enemy  a  man  may  have.  To  her  submission  he  yields  his  freedom; 
but  fought  with  his  own  weapons  the  man  of  any  courage 
rebels. 

To  this  note  of  victory  then,  sounding  in  her  heart,  the  victory  of 
submission,  Dorothy  was  walking  that  Sunday  morning  when  all  the 
birds  were  mating  and  all  the  may  trees  were  in  bud. 

Chapter  XIV. 

From  that  very  window  where  once  Christina  had  watched  him  set 
forth  Dicky  now  saw  Dorothy  pass  by  along  the  road  to  Bredon.  .\t 
the  first  unexpected  sight  of  her,  he  stepped  back  quickly  into  the 
room,  feeling  that  sickness  which  the  sudden  beating  of  the  heart  will 
bring.  As  when  some  distance  from  a  dizzy  height,  you  still  may 
feel  its  iK)wer  to  draw  you  to  the  edge,  so  Dicky  felt  the  magnetic 
call  of  love,  crying  to  him  to  follow  her,  to  overtake  her  and  at  once. 

Therefore  he  stepped  back  into  the  room,  not  merely  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  by  her,  but  as  a  man  starts  back  (ipon  the  very 
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ed"e  of  some  abyss.  He  knew  already  Ihe  struggle  that  was  before 
him,  but  there  and  then  made  firm  his  determination  that  Dorothy 
should  go  alone. 

“It’s  the  whole  of  my  life,”  he  told  himself  with  a  strange  pre- 
oociousness  of  foresight.  “1  can’t  stay  here  in  the  mill.” 

Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room,  wandering  from  one  bedroom  to 
another  till  he  came  to  that  occupied  by  Anne,  from  which  also  he 
could  see  along  the  road  to  Bredon.  Dorothy  was  still  in  sight.  If 
he  stood,  half-concealed  by  the  curtain,  she  could  not  see  him  from 
where  she  was.  He  took  the  point  of  vantage  and  watched  her. 

Why  was  she  not  at  church?  How  had  she  escaped  it?  Mr. 
Leggatt  was  as  strict  as  his  father.  And  why  had  she  come  out 
here?  The  thought  that  it  was  in  search  of  him  set  his  heart 
hounding  again.  His  fingers  clutched  tightly  on  the  curtain  that 
he  held. 

But  now  he  showed  his  first  weakness ;  he  began  to  argue  with 
himself  that  his  determination  not  to  follow  her  was  right.  It  must 
be  right.  He  knew  too  well  his  need  of  her.  As  well  he  knew  the 
shame  and  self-contempt  that  he  would  feel  if  he  gave  up  the  life 
that  lay  before  him.  Why  had  she  wished  him  to  give  it  up?  In  a 
few  years’  time,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Hollom  may  have  said,  he 
would  be  selling  his  pictures ;  even  if  his  father  did  refuse  to  support 
him,  he  would  be  making  enough  for  them  to  be  married.  How  could 
women  ask  these  things?  What  should  they  want  of  a  man  but  the 
best  work  that  he  could  do?  Was  there  any  meaning  in  the  life  of 
a  man  beside  that? 

An  uncomfortable  thought  that  he  was  forcing  himself  to  ask 
these  questions  suddenly  confronted  him.  Love  was  a  meaning  he 
could  not  deny.  He  loved  Dorothy  no  less  because  of  what  she  had 
asked  of  him.  To  see  her  then,  as  she  walked  slowly  by  the  hedges, 
drew  forth  every  instinct  within  him  to  follow  after  her. 

Would  it  matter  so  much  if  he  did?  After  all,  he  was  going.  He 
was  going  in  a  few  days.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that.  Why 
should  it  be  impossible  for  him  to  say  goodbye  ?  Something  in  the 
mere  thought  of  that  brought  the  sense  of  Romance  that  lies  in 
renunciation  to  his  mind.  Their  parting  would  be  full  of  pain;  but 
was  it  not  more  a  pain  that  he  welcomed  than  feared  ?  Perhaps  she 
might  cry  when  she  heard  that  he  was  going  so  soon. 

He  went  straightway  downstairs  into  the  hall  and  took  his  cap  from 
the  rack.  But  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  follow  her.  Again 
and  again  he  twisted  his  cap  round  in  his  fingers.  Until  that  moment 
he  had  believed  that  he  had  great  strength  of  purpose.  Now  he  was 
coming  to  realise  that  he  had  none.  Possibly  by  now  she  was  out  of 
sight.  The  greater  temptation  to  follow  her  then  would  be  gone. 

He  ran  upstairs  again ;  straight  to  the  window  where  he  had  seen 
her  first.  The  road  was  empty.  He  threw  open  the  window  and 
listened.  The  choir  of  all  the  voices  of  spring  was  trembling  in  the 
air.  Everything  vibrated  with  it.  Suddenly  he  knew  that  the  day 
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was  beautiful ;  he  felt  all  the  scent  of  summer  carried  in  every  breeze. 
The  warm  air  blew  on  his  face.  His  eyes  were  glittering  with 
excitement.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  what  he  had  expected  to  hear 
through  that  open  window,  but  it  was  only  the  sounds  of  spring  that 
came  to  his  ears.  And  Dorothy  was  gone.  Had  she  returned  to 
Eckington?  Had  she  gone  on  towards  the  hill?  So  far  from 
deterring  him  from  following  her,  the  fact  that  she  was  out  of  sight 
only  increased  his  eagerness  to  pursue.  In  his  desire  to  discover 
whether  she  had  returned  to  Eckington,  he  forgot  all  his  deter¬ 
mination,  forgot  that  for  the  moment  he  had  hoped  to  find  her  gone 
that  he  might  not  follow  her. 

Without  shutting  the  window,  he  turned  again  and  ran  downstairs. 
He  was  breathing  quickly  now.  It  was  expedient  by  this  to  every 
desire  within  him  that  he  should  find  out  whether  she  had  returned 
to  Eckington  or  gone  onwards  towards  the  hill.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  meet  her.  That  still  could  easily  be  avoided.  If  he 
came  within  view  of  her,  he  could  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  He  could 
conceal  himself  behind  some  tree,  some  hedge.  She  need  never 
know  that  he  had  followed  her  that  day. 

The  hall  door  slammed  noisily  after  him  as  he  hurried  out.  The 
birds  in  the  laurels  scattered  as  lie  swung  after  him  the  wicket  gate. 
The  heat  of  a  passion  he  had  never  known  so  strong  was  on  him  as 
he  set  off  running  down  the  road.  With  every  step  the  desire  to  find 
her  grew  more  urgent,  more  importunate  in  his  mind.  With  every 
step  the  thoughts  of  the  future  yielded  one  by  one  to  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  present.  He  determined  he  would  find  her  then,  if 
he  must  search  till  it  was  dark. 

As  he  reached  the  first  turning  in  the  road,  he  stayed  his  running, 
walking  closely  by  the  hedge  side  as  he  came  round  the  comer  into 
view  of  the  next  stretch  of  road.  No  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  sun 
was  beating  down.  There  were  dec:)  shadows  under  the  grass  edges. 
A  load  of  straw  had  not  long  passed  that  way,  the  branches  of  a  inny 
tree  had  stretched  out  and  caught  stray  threads  of  it,  still  holding 
them  like  gold  embroidery  upon  their  cloth  of  green.  Signs  of  life 
were  everywhere.  A  thrush  was  singing  on  tlie  black  branches  of  a 
withered  tree;  but  Dorothy  was  not  there. 

He  started  running  again,  a  chilling  fear  creeping  through  his 
blood  that  she  had  turned  long  ago  and  gone  back  to  Eckington.  His 
eagerness  redoubled  then. 

“She  couldn’t  have  gone  back  in  the  time,”  he  muttered  breath- 
lessly'  to  himself  as  he  ran.  “She  couldn’t.” 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she  might  have  turned  off  from 
the  road  into  the  fields  behind  the  hedges.  He  had  seen  her  keeping 
to  the  road.  He  kept  to  the  road  himself.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
distance,  Dorothy  heard  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  she  stood  still 
in  the  long  grass  of  a  hay  field  and,  through  the  dense  network  of 
the  brambles,  watched  him  running  by. 

During  all  the  time  whilst  those  hurrying  feet  were  approaching, 
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she  could  not  see  who  it  was.  Doubtless  the  hope  was  with  her  that 
it  might  be  he.  In  those  first  moments  of  trembling  expectation,  her 
heart  was  beating  but  very  faintly,  her  lips  were  hot  and  dry.  But 
when  at  last  he  came  abreast  of  where  she  stood  concealed  and, 
through  the  dim  lattice  of  the  branches,  she  saw  Dicky’s  face,  a 
laugh  of  joy  sprang  into  her  eyes.  So  suddenly  her  heart  leapt  in 
realisation  that  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast. 

His  cap  was  off.  He  held  it  in  his  hand.  His  hair  was  blowing 
back  from  his  forehead;  his  cheeks  were  red  and  she  could  see  the 
glitter  in  his  eye.  Nature  then  may  indeed  have  triumphed  in  her 
soul,  but  in  her  heart  she  only  felt  a  cry  of  thankfulness  to  know  he 
loved  her  still. 

Near  by  where  she  stood,  a  sheep  hurdle  had  been  driven  into 
the  bank  to  guard  the  broken  line  of  hedge.  To  that  she  ran, 
looking  over  into  the  road  and  calling  his  name  before  he  turned 
the  next  comer  out  of  sight.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Dicky 
stopped  on  the  moment.  He  looked  back.  When  he  saw  her 
leaning  over  the  sheep  hurdle,  he  began  slowly  to  return. 

Circumstances,  he  felt,  were  against  him  now.  He  had  never 
really  meant  that  they  should  meet.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
to  himself  that  he  was  glad  of  it.  The  sudden  exaltation  of  spirit 
which  he  felt,  allowed  him  no  ignorance  of  his  delight.  It  had  seemed 
that  for  all  these  days  gone  by,  he  had  been  like  a  vessel  battling 
against  God’s  anger  in  the  sea.  It  had  all  been  as  it  was  that  night 
when  he  had  crossed  the  water  to  attend  his  mother’s  burial.  Now 
at  the  near  sight  of  Dorothy,  all  the  buffeting  of  circumstance  was 
at  an  end.  For  the  brief  moment,  he  cared  nothing  but  that  she  was 
there,  her  hand  stretched  out  to  take  his  as  they  met. 

“Dorothy!”  he  w’hispered. 

“Dicky!”  she  replied. 

He  held  her  hand  very  tightly  in  his  own. 

“I’ve  been  so  miserable,”' said  he.  It  was  what  he  had  sworn 
to  himself  that  he  would  never  tell  her.  The  moment  it  was  said,  he 
remembered,  then  let  the  memory  go. 

“So  have  I,”  she  whispered  back;  “frightfully  miserable.  I 
thought  we  were  never  going  to  see  each  other  again.” 

“All  these  nights,”  said  Dicky,  “I’ve  hardly  slept  at  all.” 

“Neither  have  I,”  said  she. 

They  were  both  so  eager  to  let  each  other  know  their  suffering  that 
neither  of  them  told  the  truth.  Half  an  hour  may  have  passed  each 
night  after  Dicky  had  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow — a  wretched  half 
hour  in  which  he  had  magnified  all  the  misery  of  life — but  after  that 
his  eyes  had  closed,  and  he  had  fallen  ifito  healthy  sleep.  It  had 
been  much  as  this  with  Dorothy.  But,  indeed,  in  their  hours  of 
consciousness  they  had  suffered  bitterly,  and  Ixith  were  eager  to  tell 
it  all  in  proof  of  the  greatness  of  their  love. 

“Why  did  you  walk  away  that  day  by  the  river?”  asked 
Dicky. 
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“Why  didn’t  you  come  after  me?  I  waited  for  a  whole  hour  by 
the  stile.” 

“I  never  knew  you  were  waiting,”  said  he.  “I  went  up  to  that 
wood  on  the  hill  and  stayed  there  nearly  all  night.  There  was  a 
fearful  row.  They  were  out  looking  for  me.  I  didn’t  care.  I  didn’t 
care  what  happened  then.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  wonder,  even  in  admiration,  to  think  he  had 
suffered  so  much  and  all  because  of  her. 

“Oh — Dicky,  supposing  you’d  caught  your  death  of  cold,”  she 
W’hispered. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  been  sorry  then  if  I  had,”  said  he.  For  what 
is  the  death  of  the  body  to  the  lover  when  his  love  is  dead?  That 
night,  indeed,  he  would  have  welcomed  death. 

“But  if  you’d  died,  Dicky,”  she  went  on  with  that  greater  logic 
which  a  w'oman  always  has  in  matters  such  as  these  which  are  her 
kingdom.  “If  you’d  died,  Dicky,  what  would  have  become  of  your 
painting?  You’d  never  have  gone  to  London  then;  you’d  never  have 
learnt;  you’d  never  have  painted  the  great  picture  w'hich  everyone’ll 
w’ant  to  buy.” 

He  dropped  her  hands  and  put  his  own  upon  her  shoulders,  looking 
deeply,  intently,  questioningly  into  her  eyes. 

“Do  you  w'ant  me  to  paint  a  great  picture?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded  her  head,  raising  her  eyes  again  to  his. 

“But  you  begged  me  not  to  go  away — you  said  I  could  just  as 
well  stay  on  here  at  the  mill  and  paint,  and  that  when  we  were 
married  we  could  hang  them  up  on  the  walls.” 

She  nodded  her  head  again. 

“I  know — I  know.  I  did  say  that.  I  thought  it  then.  But  I 
don’t  think  it  now.  I’m  sure  you  ought  to  go  to  London.  Nothing 
you  could  ever  say  would  make  me  stand  in  your  way  now\  I  know 
you  love  your  painting  first - ” 

“I  love  you,”  said  he  quickly.  “I’ve  found  out  in  the  last  few 
days  how  terribly  much  I  do.” 

She  pressed  a  gently  detaining  hand  against  his  shoulder.  The 
sense  of  mastery  was  coming  to  her  now.  Even  in  the  first  moments 
of  her  renunciation,  she  could  see  the  power  it  gave  into  her  hand. 
In  his  eyes  already  were  the  thousand  protestations  she  so  longed 
to  hear.  Surely — surely  he  could  never  forget  or  cease  to  love  her 
now.  But  until  she  had  said  all,  she  would  not  let  one  of  those 
protestations  pass  his  lips. 

“You  love  your  painting  best,”  she  repeated.  “You  told  me  that 
w'hen  you  didn’t  answer  my  question  that  night  by  the  river.  I  do 
believe  you  care  for  me,  too,  but  in  a  secondary  way.  It’s  the  way 
men  care.  I  shall  never  hope  that  you  will  love  me  best.” 

In  silence  Dicky  listened,  in  silence  and  amazement,  unable  to 
follow'  this  sudden  changing  of  her  mind.  It  was  not  that  he  tried 
to  understand  it.  The  fullness  of  his  mind  was  given  in  admiration 
of  the  nobility  of  her  unselfishness.  He  found  her  more  wonderful 
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then  than  when  that  night  on  the  bridge  at  Eckington  he  had  looked 
for  long  into  her  eyes  before  she  had  questioned  why  he  did  not  kiss 
her.  With  the  one  great  exception  in  his  slender  experience  he 
knew  of  a  surety  that  all  w'omen  were  pure.  He  had  not  known  till 
now  how  greatly  they  were  possessed  of  understanding.  She  asked 
nothing  and  was  ready  to  give  all.  In  the  sudden  sense  of  freedom 
which  it  brought,  he  felt  eager  to  bind  himself  anew  with  the  chains 
which  he  had  severed. 

“I  couldn’t  love  you  more  than  I  do,”  he  replied  fervently.  “I 
want  to  go  away  to  London,  I  know.  I  must  go  aw'ay.  I  shall  never 
leam  anything  if  I  don’t,  and  I’m  just  eighteen  now.  Fancy,  in  less 
than  two  years  I  shall  be  twenty — more  than  half  my  life  gone — but, 
oh,  you  dear  thing,  I  don’t  want  to  go.  I  care  for  you  so  fearfully 
now.  You  do  understand,  and  I  thought  you  didn’t.  If  we  could 
only  be  married  before  I  went.  If  we  could  only  go  aw'ay  together.” 

It  came  in  a  moment  to  both  of  them  then  the  thought  of  their 
journey  to  London,  of  their  life  together  from  that  day  onwards. 
The  mere  contemplation  of-  themselves  as  man  and  wife,  knit  so 
closely,  the  one  to  the  other,  presented  at  the  same  moment  to 
their  minds  so  near  an  embrace  as  that  no  man  could  put  them 
asunder. 

Dicky’s  eyes  dwelt  strangely  on  her  face  and  then,  wuth  a  little  cry 
to  his  heart,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

“My  dearest,”  he  whispered,  “couldn’t  we?  Couldn’t  we?  It’ud 
all  be  so  simple  then.  Think  of  it — all  day — every  day  together.” 

He  thought  of  the  nights  when  he  would  no  longer  be  alone — those 
nights  when  it  seemed  that  a  wretchedness  of  mind  had  kept  him 
awake  until  morning.  But  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of 
them.  His  lips  were  so  close  to  hers.  There  was,  moreover,  no 
need  that  he  sliould.  Such  thoughts  were  whirling  through 
her  mind  as  well.  She  felt  as  though  she  had  fallen  into  the  depths 
of  a  rapid  river.  The  water  washed  about  her  face.  It  seemed 
as  if  in  another  moment  she  would  be  submerged;  as  if,  when  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  she  would  know  nothing  more. 

“Dicky,”  she  whispered. 

He  leant  still  closer  to  her,  but  did  not  kiss  her  then.  There  came 
the  sound  of  a  tapping  stick  and  heavy  footsteps  along  the  road. 
She  disengaged  herself  quickly  from  his  arms  to  stand  a  pace  away. 

It  was  the  shepherd,  Mr.  Angel,  coming  back  from  his  sheep  on 
the  hill.  Lassie,  the  sheep  dog,  trotted  by  his  side. 

“Maruin’,  Master  Dicky — marnin’  Miss  Dorothy,”  said  he  as  his 
steps  grew'  slower  till  he  stopped.  “It  be  a  fine  mamin’  outside  of 
a  church,  though  Mrs.  Angel,  she  goes  these  days  as  well  as  wet 
’uns.” 

“Do  you  never  go,  Mr.  Angel?”  asked  Dicky,  and  thought  how 
dull  he  was  not  to  see  that  they  would  sooner  be  alone. 

“Oh — I  goes  wet  days,  look  you — it  be  sornmat  to  do  on  a  wet 
Sunday,  hearing  parson  read  out  his  sermons.  I  understand  ’em  fair 
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well  enough  sometimes,  and  what  I  doesn’t  understand,  Mrs.  Angel’s 
got  a  great  gift  wi’  explaining.  I  said  one  day  to  ’ur,  ‘Mrs.  Angel,’ 
I  says,  ‘  ’twould  not  be  out  of  the  ways  if  you  got  up  wi  a  surplus 
yerself  and  preached  a  sermon.  You’d  do  it  well-nigh  as  good  as 
parson  himself.’  I  says  that,  and  she’s  never  forgotten  it,  look 

you.  Well — well - ”  he  tapped  his  stick  three  times  on  the  road 

as  he  thought  of  more  that  he  could  say.  When  nothing  rose  to  his 
mind,  he  called  to  Lassie  and  walked  on. 

But  the  spell  of  it  was  broken  now.  The  magic  of  such  moments 
as  those  is  as  brittle  as  the  finest  glass.  Mr.  Angel  had  broken  it 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Dorothy  spoke  of  going  home.  An  un¬ 
reasonable  fear  had  come  into  her  mind.  Life  seemed  too  strong, 
the  current  too  swift. 

“We’ll  come  home,  Dicky,”  she  begged. 

“  Oh — why  ?  ”  he  asked  in  bitter  disappointment. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I — I  don’t  feel  very  well,”  she  replied. 

In  all  concern  he  took  her  homewards. 


Chapter  XV. 

Mu.  Hollom  and  Anne  walked  back  from  the  church  alone. 
Mr.  Furlong’s  strongest  principle  was  never  to  do  business  on 
Sunday,  but  he  had  stayed  behind  in  Eckington  to  chat  affably 
with  a  farmer  about  indifferent  matters.  It  made  an  agreeable 
relation  between  them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  was 
going  to  do  business  with  him  the  next  day. 

“I  shan’t  be  long  after  you,”  said  he.  “This  man,  Lipscombe,” 
he  added  in  a  quieter  tone  to  Hollom,  “he  was  sitting  three  pews 
in  front  of  you — generally  goes  to  Little  Cumberton — I  don’t  know 
why  he  came  here  to-day,  except  that  he’s  always  been  saying  that 
he  would  do  business  with  me.  I  expect  that’s  what  he’s  here  for. 
Of  course,  I  conduct  no  business  on  Sundays,  never  have  and  never 
shall.  But  I  should  just  like  to  stop  a  minute  and  ask  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  sermon.  You  walk  on  with  Anne.” 

Mr.  Hollom,  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity,  had  willingly  led 
her  away  from  those  little  groups  of  people  who  congregate  outside 
the  church  when  the  service  in  the  country  is  over. 

“Do  you  see  that  woman  over  there,”  whispered  Anne  as  they 
moved  off,  “the  one  in  hlack  with  the  boy  about  Dicky’s  age?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  Mrs.  Leggatt.” 

“Dorothy’s  mother?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Why — of  course — she’s  the  woman  who — ”  He  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  and  a  colour  crept  into  Anne’s  cheeks.  He  remembered  now 
the  story  which  Mr.  Furlong  had  told  him  when  last  he  had  stayed 
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at  the  mill.  This  was  the  woman  whose  folly  had  been  found  out, 
whose  folly  had  been  forgiven.  Until  that  moment  he  had  never 
connected  her  in  his  mind  with  the  Dorothy  with  whom  Dicky  was 
in  love.  As  they  passed  her,  Mr.  Hollom  closely  watched  her  face. 
There  was  the  same  simplicity  of  expression  there  as  he  had  seen 
with  Dorothy.  In  Mrs.  Leggatt’s  face  it  was  tired;  it  had  saddened. 
There  was  no  joyousness  left  in  it.  He  could  imagine  how,  under 
the  bitter  rod  of  forgiveness,  she  had  bowed  her  head  and  suffered. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  resemblance  which  Dorothy  bore  to 
her  mother.  There  was  the  same  attractive  fullness  of  the  lips, 
suggesting  no  coarseness  of  temperament,  but  an  instability  of 
emotion,  a  capacity  for  being  carried  away,  as  she  no  doubt  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  passion  of  a  sudden  moment. 

“Good  morning,  Anne,”  she  said  as  they  passed. 

It  was  the  same  gentle  note  of  voice,  too,  holding  that  soft  quality 
of  submissiveness  as  he  had  heard  in  Dorothy’s  only  two  hours 
before. 

“Good  morning,”  replied  Anne  brightly.  “We  saw  Dorothy  on 
our  way  to  church.” 

“Yes — she  asked  if  she  could  go  out  for  a  walk  this  morning 
instead.  I  don’t  really  blame  her.  But  the  poor  child  said  she  had 
a  headache.  I  expect  you’ll  meet  her  coming  back.  We  have 
dinner  at  one.” 

They  passed  through  their  gate  into  the  school-house  garden  and, 
for  some  moments,  Anne  and  Mr.  Hollom  walked  on  without  speaking. 
His  question  regarding  Mrs.  Leggatt  had  set  moving  a  train  of 
thought  in  both  their  minds;  a  train  of  thought  which,  allowing  for 
the  experience  of  life  in  one  and  the  complete  innocence  of  life 
ill  the  other,  were  not  so  very  dissimilar.  How  far,  thought  i\Jr. 
Hollom,  is  this  girl  Dorothy  like  her  mother?  Anne  was  wondering 
if  Dicky  possessed  those  same  instincts  which  once  Christina  had 
explained  in  men  to  her. 

“Be  true  to  yourself,  Anne,”  Christina  had  said;  “then  men  will 
be  true  to  you.” 

It  was  practically  all  she  had  said,  but  it  had  conveyed  a  thousand 
things  to  Anne’s  mind,  as  indeed  she  had  meant  it  should. 

“Anne,”  said  Mr.  Hollom  at  last,  “do  you  think  Dicky  will  ever 
go  to  London?” 

The  question  was  so  abrupt,  it  seemed  to  be  so  closely  related  to 
the  very  thoughts  which  even  then  were  passing  through  her  mind 
that,  for  the  moment,  she  was  confused.  She  could  not  answer. 
He  glanced  down  at  her  face.  There  was  that  little  set,  determined 
look  about  her  lips,  which  he  never,  in  the  blindness  of  his  affection, 
connected  with  her  father. 

“Do  you?  ”  he  asked  again  presently  when  she  had  not  answered. 

She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her. 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?”  she  enquired.  “Do  you  mean  if  father 
came  to  know,  he’d  stop  him?  ” 
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“No — I  don’t  mean  that.  Pei’haps  I  should  have  said,  Do  you 
think  Dicky  will  ever  want  to  go  to  London?” 

A  frown  puckered  her  forehead.  No  woman  likes  to  be  forced 
to  admit  her  knowledge  of  life.  It  is  her  preference  to  be  told  what 
she  knows  already. 

'  “Why  shouldn’t  he?”  she  asked. 

“Perhaps  because  Dorothy  won’t  let  him,”  he  replied.  “If  you 
were  in  love  wdth  someone,  would  you  let  him  go  out  into  the 
world,  risk  his  growing  tired  of  you,  risk  his  meeting  other  women, 
risk  his  becoming  some  different  sort  of  creature  altogether — because 
life,  you  know,  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  knocking  one  into  funny 
shapes — would  you  risk  all  that  just  in  order  that  the  man  you 
loved  might  make  a  name  for  himself,  when  by  staying  at  home  he 
could  have  been  comfortable  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  days — 
with  you  ?  ” 

“It  is  only  in  moments,”  Mr.  Holloni  had  once  said  to  Dicky, 
and  with  more  truth  than  he  probably  realised,  “it  is  only  in 
moments  that  things  are  everlasting.”  It  is  only  in  moments  that 
great  realisations  in  life  are  attained.  In  that  moment  that  Sunday 
morning,  on  the  road  from  Eckington  to  Bredon,  Anne  became 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  life  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
obedience  or  disobedience,  but  a  complex  puzzle,  a  tangled  skein, 
needing  such  unravelling  as  only  patience  and  suffering  from  some 
one  or  another  could  possibly  accomplish. 

Until  Mr.  Hollom  had  put  that  question  to  her,  she  had  believed 
existence  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  entailing  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  command.  The  voice  might  be  love,  it  might  be  duty. 
It  had  never  seemed  possible  to  her  that  both  might  command 
at  once. 

j\Ir.  Hollom  watched  her  face  with  a  gentle  amusement  and  interest. 

“The  irresistible  force,”  said  he  smiling,  “and  the  immovable 
object.  What  would  you  do?” 

“I  should  have  no  right  to  stand  in  anybody’s  way,”  she  said 
at  last. 

“No,”  he  agreed,  “you  wouldn’t;  though  on  the  other  hand  you’d 
have  every  right  to  protect  and  secure  the  interests  of  your  own 
affections.  Love  means  a  great  deal  to  a  woman.  It  means  a 
home,  it  means  happiness,  it  means  her  children;  it  means  what 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  women  are  agreed  to  call  their  lives — love 
is  all  that  to  a  woman.  The  first  law  of  life  is  self-preservation. 
Can  you  talk  of  standing  in  anybody’s  way  when  the  preservation 
of  your  own  life  is  at  stake?  Do  you  think  Dorothy  will  ever  let 
him  go  ?  ” 

“How  can  she  stop  him?”  asked  Anne.  “I  can’t  imagine  any¬ 
body  being  able  to  stop  Dicky  if  he’s  once  made  up  his  mind.  I 
don’t  think  he’s  cruel  at  heart;  but  I’ve  often  known  him  be  cruel, 
when  he  wanted  to  get  his  own  way.  If  he’s  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  he’ll  go.” 
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“I  hope  you’re  right,”  said  Mr.  Hollom  slowly.  “Dicky’s  not 
ordinary.  I  believe  there’s  a  future  for  him  as  great  as  any  painter 
that  has  ever  lived  in  this  country.  I  don’t  care  who  it  is.  I  believe 
he’s  got  something  in  him  as  great  as  a  man  can  be.  But  he’s  got 
his  nature  to  deal  with  first  and,  great  as  his  chances  are,  they 
all  lie  in  the  palm  of  a  girl’s  hand.  She  doesn’t  even  know  the 
scales  she’s  balancing.  It  may  sound  silly  to  talk  in  this  exaggerated 
way.  Dicky  may  go  to  London,  he  may  paint  mediocre  pictures 
all  his  life.  I’m  no  prophet.  I  only  believe,” 

For  some  way  the  tapping  of  Anne’s  heels  on  the  hard  road 
kept  time  in  the  silence  with  his.  Her  mind  was  in  confusion.  She 
had  never  thought  of  Dicky  as  with  a  great  future  in  front  of  him 
before.  She  scarcely  believed  it  possible  even  now.  Dicky,  who 
had  been  fond  of  painting  little  pictures  which  had  never  really 
pleased  her  because  they  w’ere  never  really  like  the  places  they 
represented?  How  could  he  ever  make  money  by  them?  Who 
would  buy  them?  Greatness  itself,  as  a  quality  alone,  did  not 
reach  her  mind  at  all.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his  painting,  there  seemed  something 
finer  in  that  than  working  on  at  the  mill.  So  in  a  sense  she  appre¬ 
ciated  Dorothy’s  point  of  view.  But  why,  after  all,  should  he  go 
away?  A  home  w'as  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  She 
tried  to  see  it  in  the  spirit  of  romance,  but  the  efiort  failed. 

Romance  is  the  power  to  see  in  colour,  in  brilliant  colour,  too. 
When  Anne  regarded  Dicky’s  adventure  to  London,  every  prospect 
was  grey.  At  Trafiord  Mill,  happy  with  Dorothy,  where  she,  too, 
would  always  see  him,  the  colour  she  saw  was  rose. 

“I  think,”  she  said  at  last,  “I  think  I  can  quite  understand  why 
Dorothy  w’ants  to  keep  him.  I  don’t  think  I  should  myself.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  it  doesn’t  seem  right  to  stand  in  anyone’s  way.  Dicky 
may  be  able  to  sell  pictures  one  day — ” 

“My  dear  Anne,”  he  interrupted,  “it  isn’t  a  question  of  selling 
pictures.  Dicky  doesn’t  really  care  whether  he  sells  pictures  or 
not — 

“Then  what’s  the  sense,”  she  broke  in,  “in  letting  him  go?  He 
must  make  his  living.” 

“Oh,  yes — he  may  be  able  to  do  that  all  right.  A  meagre  living 
—hand  to  mouth,  his  hand  most  likely  more  often  in  an  empty 
pocket;  his  mouth  empty,  too.  But  I’ve  no  doubt  he’ll  be  able 
to  scrape  along.  No  one  could  deny  that  he’s  got  ability  above 
the  average,  enough  to  make  him  keep  the  w’olf  from  the  door. 
No — the  point  is,  will  he  be  a  great  artist?  If  he  will  be,  he’ll  make 
money — more  than  he  ever  could  at  the  mill — whether  he  likes  to 
or  not.  Put  the  money  out  of  your  head  altogether.  Assume,  at 
least,  that  he  can  live.  Is  he  going  to  be  great,  or  is  this  girl  going 
to  throw  her  arms  across  the  way  to  his  greatness?  I  only  know 
this,  that  if  he  doesn’t  go  I  shall  be  miserably  disappointed. 
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Obviously,  at  any  rate,  they’re  fallen  out.  One  can  see  that  from 
his  manner.” 

“Well,  then,  they’ve  made  it  up  now,”  said  Anne;  “Dorothy 
didn’t  go  along  this  way  for  nothing.” 

“Yes — but  that  doesn’t  mean  they’ve  made  it  up.” 

Anne  looked  up  quickly  into  his  face. 

“I  believe  you  hope,”  said  she,  “that  they  won’t.” 

“I  believe  I  do,”  he  replied. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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